




CHRIS DAY S 

journalistic career in 
South Africa has span- 
ned twenty-one years, 
spent mainly on the 
Rand Daily Mail. where 
he has been a city 
affairs reporter, feature 
writer and news editor 
and is now an assistant 
editor in charge of the 
newspaper's investig- 
ation team. He has 
worked with Rees on 
many assignments and 
acted as coordinator on 
the Muldergate in- 
vestigation, during 
which he joined Rees in 
the hunt for Eschel 
Rhoodie. 


MERVYN REES has 

been a crime and inves- 
tigative reporter work- 
ing in Southern Africa 
for nearly twenty years 
and with the Rand Daily 
Mail for most of that 
time. Without doubt 
the outstanding journa- 
list of his kind in South 
Africa, he was joint 
winner with Chris Day 
of the national award 
for enterprising journa- 
lism in 1969 and has 
received honourable 
mention for this award 
on four other occasions. 
He worked exclusively 
on the Muldergate 
assignment for a full 
two years. 




The Info scandal, or MULDERGATE 
as it came to be known, has been exposed 
in incomplete fragments by the Press 
over the past two years. Here for the first 
time the pieces of the jigsaw are fitted 
together and a comprehensive picture 
emerges of a sinister plot bv men at the top 
to gain internal control of the country and 
of the secret five-year master-plan to buy 
South Africa’s way into the international 
corridors of power. 

We are taken behind the seenes by two 
Rand Daily Mail investigative reporters, 
Mervyn Rees and Chris Day, who followed 
a two-year trail through a twilight world 
of official seerets, arms dealing, front 
organisations and frightened informants 
to unravel the complex network of deeeit 
which had at its centre a massive secret 
fund operated by the Department of 
Information. At the end of this time, they 
were the first journalists to track down 
Eschel Rhoodie, ex-Secretary for Inform¬ 
ation, to his hideaway in Quito, where 
he was living in self-imposed exile after 
his fail from power. There they realised 
that all their earlier investigations had 
uneovered only the tip of the ieeberg. 

In the course of four weeks intensive 
interviewing, Rhoodie revealed a multi- 
tude of projeets whose existence Rees and 
Day had not even suspeeted. He toid 
them of slush funds, corruption and 
cover-ups, and of the triumvirate at the 
centre of power - himself, Connie Mulder 
(former Minister for Information) and 
General Hendrik van den Bergh (former 
head of the Bureau for State Security) 
- and spoke of his roie as arehiteet of a 
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FOREWORD 


1'licre is current in South Africa a popular corruption of Lord Acton’s famous 
phrase. ‘Power is marvellous,’ the saving gocs, ‘and absolute power is absolutely 
marvellous.' 

That epitomises the spirit which gave rise to thc Muldcrgate scandal. 1 he 
National Party Government had been in power for a generation, its luige 
majority increasing with every election until its position seemed unassailable. 

Ii was now under the direction of the most powerful and authoritarian of all 
ihe Prime Ministcrs, John Vorster, the man who had crushed the black 
opposition with his security laws and who was held in awc by the Party and 
most of the country. 

In addition to the sense of political security which this induced, there was 
ihe lael that the funds for the Department of lnformation’s seeret operations 
, .ime from the Special Defence Services Account—which is proteeted from 
seniliny by the Defence Special Account Act. (Such was VorstcLs sense of 
power that he authorised the irregular transfer of the money, without reference 
m Ihe Trcasury or Parliament). A further proteetion also lay in the Defence 
\, i, which prevents publication of eertain information relating to Defence 
maliers without ministerial permission. 

I.ater the proteetion was made stronger stiil by ereating a special Seeret 
Services Account, with a spccitic Act of Parliament lo remove it lrom any 
pilblic serufiny. 

Moreover, the Muldcrgate conspirators numbered among them the tor¬ 
mi,lable General 11 J. van den Bergh, Vorster’s right-hand man and head of 
ilu Hmaaii for State Security (BOSS). 

I llis ihey believed (wrongly as it turned out) gave them eomprehensive 
proieei ion for all their aetivities under the Official Secrets Act. 

I he men of Muldcrgate had other assistance, too, to help shroud their 

nviiies. Thcy had the tull co-operation of the Minister of Finance, Dr Nico 
I >iedei ichs, who was able to bvpass foreign exchange regulations and also use 
Soul Ii Alrica’s gold resourees to shift vast sums around in total secrecy and 
I,iiuulei ihem ihrough numbered Swiss bank aeeounts (themselves proteeted 
b\ Swit/.crland’s l.aw of Secrecy) so that the souree eould never be traeed. 
\nii on lup oi all illis, ihe blessing and proteetion of the boss man himself, 


ImIiii Vorsler. 

W Ii,ii possible ilanger eould ihere be oi the seeret aetivities being exposed. 

I , ,r.i oi all by .i South African Press ihal labours under a total of 101 Statutes 
iliii h ..ii ui ii s aetivities in one vvay or anoiher, ihal had been heavily intimi- 
diiird by the reeent bamiing oi two newspapers, ihe imprisonment without 
md oi .m cd il or and llie bamiing oi anoiher, and which had recenlly been 

I.I imdci diiress lo accepl a Press ('.ouncil syslem ihal subjeclcd il lo 

• oosiaiit und expensive harassnienl 

\ Ih. .... vv li it h m am ev, ui was m a sl ale oi linani lal weakness, slrugglmg 
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through a recession which had forced it to malce staff retrenchments; which 
was under pressure from nervous proprietors to avoid dangerously antagonising 
the authorities; and which, moreover, was the target of Muldergate’s most 
elaborate secret operation to capture and crush its most outspoken papers. 

Could any group of conspirators anywhere in the world have felt more 
seeure ? 

Given that kind of power and that kind of proteetion, and the w'eakness of 
the only conceivable souree of investigation, what could possibly go wrong ... ? 

But they had reckoned without one thing. What Harold Evans, distinguished 
editor of the London Sunday Times , has called the most formidable investigator 
of them all—‘the plodding reporter with simple truth as his guide’. 

Muldergate, then, like Watcrgate, is the David-and-Goliath story oi these 
indefatigable plodding reporters who w'on against the odds and exposed the 
wrongdoings of men in an all-powerful government who did everything they 
could to cover up their aetivities. 

It is the story of the triumph of two great institutions of democracy which 
stiil survive, albeit in somewhat truncated form, in a countrv that is suffering 
from a ereeping authoritarianism—a free Press and an independent judieiary. 

And this particular story, this book, is the story of two of those plodding 
reporters who played a leading roie in that triumph. They were not the only 
ones, not by a lõng chalk. Many others played a noble roie, too, none more so 
than Kitt Katzin of the Sunday Express. 

But for sheer võlume and detail it was Mervyn Rees and Chris Day who 
probed the deepest—and ultimately blew the lid off the full extent of the 
Muldergate conspiracy. 

Even more important, it is the story of how they, representing a newspaper 
which for 20 years has been the bete noire of the Nationalist Government, 
persuaded people within that Government and within the Nationalist move- 
ment to beeome their informants. Of how they talked people who had once 
dedieated themselves to trying to destroy the Rand Daily Mail into collaborat- 
ing with it; and, ultimately, persuaded people they themselves had destroyed 
by their exposures into helping them make further exposures. 

The supreme example of this was Dr Eschel Rhoodie himself, the Central 
figure in the conspiracy. He had tried his utmost to destroy the Rand Daily 
Mail, we had sueeeeded in destroying him—and finally he wound up as our 
most important and prolific informant. 

The Government and the newspapers which support it have lõng been 
puzzled about how we got these informants to turn against the cause they 
had served for so lõng and teil all to us, the ‘enemy’. 

The answer is simple. Many had reaehed the point where their consciences 
were tormenting them. Others were angry about abuses they had witnessed 
or suspeeted, and saw being eovered up. Vci others were aggrieved that they 
had been made scapcgoals, and wanted lo teil their side oi the story. One way 


or another they wanted to get it off their chests. And when they did, they spoke 
to the Rand Daily Mai! beeause they knew they could trust it. 

Rees’s and Day’s reputation for preserving confidences and proteeting 
sourees spread ahead of them: the trust that one informant had in them was 
passed on to others. 

Time and again when informants turned to us they said: ‘Wc have always 
hated the Mail , but we know you will have the courage to pursue this thing 
to the end and to publish our side of the story, whatever the consequences.’ 

It is not easy to undertake sueh w'ork in a country like South Africa. Not only 
are the odds great but so are the hazards. For two years these men chipped 
away, like miners at a rockface, knowing that at any moment they might trigger 
a pressure burst. As their story reveals, the atmosphere in which they were 
working was filled with fear. Physical fear. In addition to which they had an 
intense professional anxiety. They worked knowing that a single serious 
mistake in what they wrote—or even a single serious allegation they could not 
prove—could lead to the elosure of their newspaper. 

Seldom can newspaper reporters have worked under sueh a heavy burden 
of responsibilitv. 

But they did not make a mistake—and for that I shall be eternally grateful 
to them! 

There are others, too, to whom I must express my gratitude and respeet. 
First and most important to the management of our Company, South African 
Associated Newspapers, and particularly the Managing-Director, Clive 
kinsley. He knew the risks we were running with the paper, and it required 
courage of a high degree to place the trust in us that he did. 

And then there are my fellow cditors in the South African Morning News¬ 
paper Group: Tony Heard of the Capc Times , Jimmy McMillan of the hatal 
Mcrcury, Harry 0’Connor of the Eastern Province Iierald and George Farr of 
tiir Daily Dispatch. Their papers shared the costs, which is the only way we 
were able to finance the investigation. But what is even more important, they 
shared the risks—without themselves being able tö control or eheek what was 
being done. 

Finally, the eruneh question that is asked again and again: What did it all 
ammult to? In a country which constitutes one of the world’s great problems, 
was Muldergate really signifieant? Does it have any relevance to the likcly 
rmirse of events in South Africa, or was it just a mildly interesting domestic 
luippening? 

My answer is that it does have relevance although that was not really our 
inniivr in pursuing it so vigorously. We wcni alter it beeause it was a great news 
Mory, and that is our husmess. Ii was only incidentally that the political 
inipln ations were contemplaled. 

I liesc, I beliove, are primarily psychological. Muldergate has shatlercd 
i Iii image oi leaderslup in the eyes oi the tradilionally palriarehal Alnkaner 
' <. 11 lõimIist i idb The fail oi the latin i ligurc lõhn Vorstil and lus lieir apparenl, 
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Connie Mulder; thc diseovery that some respected figures lied and others 
cheated; thc shattering of thc self-image of a stern, upright, incorruptible 
people, have all added up to a national trauma. 

What will emerge from that trauma is stiil uncertain, but already there are 
signs that the oid monolithic unity has been shaken up. There are new tensions 
and new cracks appearing. A new leadership has taken ovcr and is moving in a 
more reformist direction. 

But for me, as a newspaperman, perhaps the most significant thing of all is 
to be seen at a simpler level. 

It is just this: Surely, in a country where the Press and the judiciary can stiil 
beat the odds to exposc a massivc government scandal and bring down the 
most powerful political figures, there must stiil be hope for the forces of pcaceful 
change. 

Johannesburg, Allister Sparks 

October 1979 Editor , Rand Daily Mai! 


PREFACE 


'The lime demands aj us that me must lell the marid what me have achieved’ 

The Prime Minister, 
Mr B.J. Vorster 

26.8.1967 

This quote introduced The Paper Curtain , a book by Dr Eschel Mostert 
Rhoodie published by Voortrekker Press, in 1969. 

The Paper Curtain concept was coined bv Rhoodie to deseribe the fanatical 
‘hate South Africa erusade’ being conductcd by people, organisations and 
newspapers of the free world. In it, Rhoodie castigated them for distortion, 
suppressing news of positive developments in Southern Africa, employing 
double standards and grossly violating their own principles. ‘The Paper 
Curtain differs’, he wrote, ‘in one important respeet from Russia’s “Iron 
Curtain”, East Germany’s “Wall” and Red China’s “Bamboo Curtain” in 
that it is being drawn not by the people who are responsible for all the “evil 
deeds” of “apartheid”, but by the verv people who elaim that they wish to 
introduee sanity and reason to South Africa.’ 

That book was to beeome the basis and blueprint of South Africa’s world- 
wide seeret propaganda war—a war in which no rules applied and in which 
Rhoodie ereeted his own elaborate clandestine curtain of deeeption. But 
instead, it conceived a scandal unprecedented in South African history—a 
scandal that was to topple the most powerful men in the country, the State 
President, Mr B.J. Vorster, and the man destined to sueeeed him as Prime 
Minister, Dr Connie Mulder. 

In Muldergate wc have attempted to teil, in as much detail as possible, 
uur story of the scandal—of our own personal experiences with elose-up views 
<>l the events and key figures who have dominated the headlines of the past two 
years. And while millions of words have been written about iMuldergate, this 
book is primarily the story of the Rand Daily Mail 's investigation; of its trials 
.nui tribulations as its journalists painstakingly collated the hundreds of pieces 
ui a jigsaw puzzle that had been so carefullv hidden away around the world. 
The last pieces of that puzzle have yet to fail into place. Indeed, many may 
never be found or ütted. 

In telling the story oi Muldergate, we have also been conscious throughout 
ui the vilal rules played by our competitors and colleagues who, in the finest 
traditions oi the Press, contributcd to unravelling the seerets and abuses of 
the former Department ui Information. Colleagues sudi as Tony Stirling, 

I )on Marshall, Brian ()'Elaherty, Teil Olsen and I lamish Eraser. Much of thc 
> leilil lor prising opeo Muldergate belungs lo them . . 

liul even mure important, Muldergate might never have been cxposeil had 
il nui been lor ilmse people who bei aine ihe Press’s suurees ui inlbrmalion. 
M.m\ were ilisillusiuneil ilisciples ui an adnnmslraliun ihal gol varrini awav 
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with its own power. Our informants, painful though it was to many of them, MULDERGATE 

risked all and took us on trust when they talked of the secrets thev had so 

jealously guarded. They are the real heroes of Muldergate, even though their 

namcs may never emerge. Indeed, in the writing of Muldergate , it has been 

necessarv to protect those sources. Informants such as Myrtle and Daan. To 

achicve this we have on occasions, had to change identities and situations. 

We are grateful to many people who assisted and encouraged us in the 
writing of this book: To Allister Sparks, the management of SAAN, and the 
editors of the Morning Newspaper Group who from the outset had faith in 
our ability to penetrate the veil of secrecy surrounding Muldergate, who so 
generously allowed us the time to complete the manuscript and allowed us 
to reproduce material and photographs published in the Mail, we are deeply 
indebted; to Kelsey Stuart, our legal advisor, who guided us through South 
Africa’s legal minefield during both the investigations and the w'riting of the 
book—we are in awe of his professional skill and patience; we owe a special 
word of tribute, too, to our colleagues and co-investigators: Dave Hazelhurst, 

Stanley Uys, Lin Menge, Ian Hobbs, Martin Schneider, Hellen Zille, Rov 
Devenish, Jan Nel, Peter Bunkell, John Leask, Geoff Bridgett, Frank Smith, 

Richard Walker and Jayne La Mont. All of them, together with the many 
‘backroom men’ of the Mail —rcporters, photographers and sub-editors— 
contributed vitally to the success of the probe in many ways. 

Our thanks go to Dr Eschel Rhoodie for giving us permission to publish 
photographs from his family album; and to the photographers of the Rand Daily 
Mail for allowing us to reproduce their photographs to illustrate Muldergate. 

As novicc authors we are indebted to Eleanor-Mary Cadell and Catherine 
Kentridge, our editors, for their patience, perseverance and sage advice in 
transforming our rough drafts into book form. Whatevcr defects there may be 
in the book will not have resulted from a lack of dcdication or professionalism 
on their part. Our thanks, too, to Bernice and Morna Johns, who sat up night 
after night typing the drafts of Muldergate. 

And finally, to our long-suffering newspaper ‘widows’ Bernice and Nellie, 
and our families who had to bear with us for tw '0 lõng, frustrating years and 
without whose support and encouragement this book could not have been 
written; we recognise and apprcciate the sacrifices made by them over the years. 


Johannesburg, 
October 1979 


Mervyn Rees and Chris Day 
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TIIK SEARCH BEGINS 

' // you lake this thing on . .. it's going to be the toughest thing of 
your lije 


li w.is ncarly midnight at Miami International Airport. The lean figure in the 
■ I Morit/. sweater stood up from a table near the Braniff Airline counter. 
Mi i \ mi Rees stretehed out his händ and said: ‘Dr Rhoodie I presumer 

Mul so ended a search that had lasted months. A search whieh had turned 
h i \ < st igal i ve journalist Rees and his colleague Chris Day into international 
n .uimi luu nge lizards just like the man they had chased aeross four continents. 

'Sh ihis is what you look like’, said the hunted to the hunters. 

K lioodic, arehiteet of one of the most bizarre propaganda vvars yet coneeived, 
li ul Nlippcd into the United States on a South Africän passport whieh had been 
wiilulrawn by his Government—a Government whieh he had tried to sell to 
i lumi iie* world at any eost for most of his life . .. a Government whieh now both 
li in d .md feared him, and whieh had transformed him from one of the most 
|mi\m i liii men in Afriea into a stateless fugitive. 

I II w.is in Miami to meet Rees and Day to teil his story—a taie of dirty tricks, 
mingile, eorruption and cover-ups whieh was to roek immovable South 
Mi ira, lopple President John Vorster and split the all-powerful Nationalist 
t m\ei niueni. 

Ii w.is .1 series of diselosurcs that were to reverberate in the corridors oi 
Iii iwei in iIie United States, various Afriean States, Britain, France, Holland, 
i i. iinuny, Norway, Japan, Israel and Latin America where Dr Rhoodie had 
Imiii' Iii .md soid opinion formers and deeision takers from a massive slush tund. 

Ui sule Inm was a briefease w hieh lield copies of some of his seerets—the 
nii|iin.ils nl whieh las in two sealed bank vaults in Zürich and Cannes, with 
nr.n ix unus ihal ihev were to be opened in the event of his meeting with an 
in nIi ui ui being taken baek to South Afriea against his will. 

I he |ouinalisis realised that events had made Rhoodie into a bitter and 
impii ioiis iii.m wlien, in a sliiklen outburst, he said: ‘Why should I talk to 
miii Win should I talk to anybody? 1 trust no one. Everybody’s let me 
iIhwii M\ liiends, my Government, mv eountry. Fve even been toid there 
ih lm men mu to get me and that one day I coulil suddenly liave an aeeident 
uni iliHnppear ’ 

I In ilillereni e heie’, said Day, ‘surely is ihal you cannot naine a single 
‘.•miIi Miie.m journalist who lius broken trust with an inlormanl. In lael, 
nunn Intgonc to jail lm ilus reason \ nii .uid your liiends, on the ollier 
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händ, are ratting on each other and you are even too scared to go back to South 
Africa and face the charges against you.’ 

Rees added: ‘We know how to handle this, I’ve worked on this assignment 
for two years. I’ve got hundreds of informants talking to me and only you 
know how seared many of them are. Eve never let tliem down, so why should 
I start with you ? Who else is going to teil your storv back home anyway, but 
us? And if, as you claim, you are an innocent scapegoat and did not steal from 
the secret funds, your place in South African history needs to be put in the 
correct perspective. You must teil your story.’ 

The Rhoodie smile came on. ‘OK. We’ll talk.’ 


But Muldergate did not begin nor end with that dramatic meeting with Eschel 
Rhoodie at midnight in Miami in February 1979. 

The story began, for the Rand Daily Mail, in August 1977 when Rees 
rcceived a telephone call from Johan, an oid friend and contact, saying he 
had somebody he wanted to introduce to the reporter. 

As they sat and chatted in Johan’s office in downtown Johannesburg later 
that afternoon, there was a knock at the door and in walked a burly, middle- 
aged man. 

‘Mervyn,’ said Johan, Td like to introduce Daan.’ 

Daan shook hands with a tight grip, exchanging greetings in a heavy 
Afrikaans accent. 

‘I’ve toid Daan that you’re looking for something to get your teeth into, 
Mervyn. He thinks hc’s got something for you.’ 

‘Hoid it a minutc .. . not so fast,’ said Daan, Tm not going to start blabbing 
away to someone I don’t know. And certainly not to someone from the bleddy 
Einglish Press.’ 

It took two hours of smooth talking by Johan to get Daan to relax and 
accept Rees’s bona fides. The threc men finallv agreed that what they discussed 
would be confined to them alone at that stage. And they would protect each 
other’s identities at all times. 

Daan, it turned out, was a highly placed civil servant. He was shrewd and 
tough. 

There was corruption in high places, he said. A lot of money was involved. 
Top people in government were not what they seemed. A personality vcry 
much in the public eye would not stand much scrutiny, he hinted. 

Quiet questioning by Rees elicited from Daan that most of the scandal was 
to be found in the Department of Information, and he named a woman who 
had been the mistrcss of a leading National Party politician. 

Daan said: ‘If you take this on . .. well, it’s going to be the toughest tliing 
of your life. Even with my contacts and links in Pretoria I know only the 
barest details. This is not going to comc out casily . . there’s too much at 
stake.’ 


I )aan turned to Johan. ‘If this man’s anv kind of friend of vours you’d 
bctler teil him to watch his back.’ 

They arranged a further meeting, with Daan setting the pattern of their 
Itiitire relationship by making Rees remain in Johan’s office as he lelt. ‘Don’t 
i on tael me,’ he said. ‘Ell contact you.’ 

\t the time of the first Daan meeting, Rees was working as head of the 
Mail 's investigation unit under the direction of assistant editor Chris Day. 
Kees hurried back to the newspaper to teil his colleague what he had heard. 

I‘he two journalists had worked together on many Mail investigations and 
in l%9 were named joint South African enterprising journalists of the year 
lm their months of undereover work into drug abuse among teenagers in 
Inlunnesburg. They made the elassieal good guy-bad guy team: Rees would 
niiike the initial contact with an informant; Day would follow through and 
iMinnier with aggressive questioning; and Rees would then smooth over 
mllled leathers. 

Kees is a soft-spoken 36-year-old erime reporter and investigator whose 
.(li tigtli as a journalist lies in a quiet and persuasive manner coupled with 
i n put.ition for absolute integrity. This combination allowed him to funetion 
lm I ’ years on the Mail ’s erime beat, earning him the respeet and confidence 
ui tlo/ens oi police contacts and a bundle of seoops besides. Rees’s efforts 
'mu .iil the more remarkable beeause his newspaper must be rated, in govern- 
nn nt vireles, as the most hated institution in South Africa. The newspaper 
Ih. the reputation for helping the underdog and for fearless investigative 
work, .md Kees was a symbol of that reputation in the 60s and 70s. 

U ees .md Day talked over Daan’s information, had a meeting with their 
i illini \Mister Sparks and the Mai !'s Muldergate investigation was launched. 
Ii w.e. tn last for more than two years and span four continents. 

Uee‘. would be the field man and Day would oversee the operation. And 
Imili men would work under Sparks’s direction. Absolute secrecy would be 
iiilon cd ui their newspaper, a known target for the placing of government 
*1 mi . Not even senior eolleagues would be briefed. 

Kii-i st,uted really eold on the assignment. Most of his investigative work 
Ind Inin donc outside the political arena, so his contacts in this area were 
iiiMHin.il Ii was obvious, tliough, that the way into the story was to look for 
pi opli who disliked Esehel Rhoodie and there were many of them. A man 
lm nimes tli.it last keeps vcry few friends. And so Kees headed into Pretoria, 
linnu oi the South Alriean civil Service eorps, a breeding ground for small 
pi npl' ui small jobs, people working on importanl malters and get ting little 
p i\ people lueketl away in liny odiees seeing large seerels, people wanling lo 
I* • I nnpoi laul Kees realised Irom Ins meelings with I >aan ihal whalever there 
i lo dip. mil would mil nime Irom ihe eenlral ligines I Ic knew, loo, Irom his 
ih -liini'', with underwoild people on nihet iii vesi igal mus liial you start on 
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the outside with the minnows and thcn vvork your vvay info rhe deep waters 
where the hig fish swim. 

Central Pretoria abounds with massive buildings housing rnost of South 
Africa’s 500000 ci vii servants. The departments and government control 
boards are endless. The Burcau for State Security; the Reserve Bank; the 
Department of Water Affairs; the Maize Board; the Dairy Board; the Bean 
Board; the Department of Community Development; the Department of 
Justice; the Department of Inland Revenue; the Department ot Plural 
Relations; the Department for Coloured Affairs . .. it just goes on and on. It 
was, in fact, one of the many ironies of Muldergate that Mr Justice Anton 
Mostert was to do his hatchet job on the whole mess at a Press conferencc 
in Abattoir House which provides shelter for those civil servants whose job it 
is to control the slaughtering of animals in South Africa. 

Again, Rees soon realised that it was not necessarv to begin with the Depart¬ 
ment of Information beeause there is so much movement between departments 
by personncl. So he looked outside and struck a vein of gold within the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) which is housed in a huge 
complex with extremely tight security on the outskirts of Pretoria. 

Rees made contact with the beautiful wife of a well-known South African 
sportsman who had joined the CSIR after leaving another government depart- 
ment. Rees had heard that the woman had had an affair with one of the senior 
officials in the Information Department and had left her job when the whole 
thing turned sour. Although scathing about the ‘goings-on’ in Rhoodie’s 
kingdom, she was verv scared about talking. 

‘Yotfve got no idea how these people have a way of finding things out', 
she said to Rees. ‘Why have you pieked on me? Who toid you about me? I 
stiil work for the Government. I'm finished and klaar if anything comes out.' 

The Rees teehnique canic into plav. ‘Look’, he said, ‘I don’t want anything 
for publication. Lm trying to get a pieture, that’s all. I want to feel the at- 
mosphere. 1 want to know a little about the people, how they talk, what their 
hobbies are, do they smoke, when do they take tea breaks. All that sort of thing.’ 

It started to bubble out. ‘They’re a lousy bunch! They wheel and deal. 
They don’t care about luirting people.’ 

Rees: ‘Who have they hurt?’ Then camc three names, all women. 

Rees wcnt calling again. This time she worked as a seeretan at an Afrikaans 
business house. ‘But why do you want to see me, Mr Rees?’ she asked, Crossing 
an elegant leg and reaehing for her Tio Pepe at the ladies' cocktail bar in the 
Boulevard Hotel. ‘Mervyn’, he said, ‘the name’s Mervyn'. ‘OK Mervyn’, she 
said, ‘call me Trixie.' 

Trixie had quite a bit to teil. She Ivad worked as a seeretan in the Depart¬ 
ment of Information and had done scveral ‘dirt\ Iricks’ for her boss, Lseliel 
Rhoodie. ‘You must uiulersland about that man’, she said, ‘Iie Works and 
plays haid. But he gets you to do the sa me for liim. I le’s good looking, almosl 
Lalin. I le's eas\ to gel ou vvilli at the start and Iie inakes volt feel importäril, 


•.o much so vou'11 do anything for him. He never forgets a typist’s birthday 
and never fails to give you a little something as a reward for working läte 
mln the night.’ 

1'rixie first met Rhoodie when he was a relatively junior offieer working 
out of the Department in Pretoria. He had consistently impressed his colleagues 
ui Australia, Europe and now Pretoria with his cool mind, his incisive grasp of 
detail and, most of all, his single-minded devotion to the task of promoting two 
things South Africa and himself. In a Department full of Creative and often 
prima-donna-ish officials, he seemed to represent all the desirable qualities of 
i South African information offieer. He neither smoked nor drank, rare attri- 
Imi tes in the diplomatic world in which he moved for so lõng. I Iis marriage to an 
\ 1 1 ikaans girl of Italian extraction was happy and they made a handsome couple. 

I'rixie was verv impressed by Rhoodie. ‘I was seeretarv to a senior official 
it t Iie i ime, but you somehow always found time to do bits and pieces for Eschel 
in ilmse days. He was obviously going places and he was one helluva change 
Ii oiu the fuddy-duddies who seemed to pour out of the woodwork of the 
I h p.irimeilt in the läte 1960s.’ 

Rhoodie had then moved to the United States, but Trixie was soon to hear 
li oiu him again. He asked her to keep him informed oi' ‘developments’ in 
South Alrica, beeause what he got in Washington from back home was often 
i Inglily edited version of the real situation. Iie asked her to do this by way of 
liitris, which Iie insisted she should post to him via a friend in New York 
iilidel .i ende name. 

I ni sure I was a little in love with him’, Trixie said, changing her drink 

...hei r> to brandy and ginger ale. ‘I also knew what he meant by “devclop- 

n m nt ." in South Africa. I ie wanted to know how things were moving in 
ilu oline iii Pretoria, who was doing what, who was saying what, who was 

.. who was going. I le wanted to know, too, how government policy was 

piiigiexsuig. The little things, but those things that count.’ 

I ii\ie pmvided Rhoodie with just that Service. With unerring instinet he 
hnl i Inisen exactly the riglit person. Recently divorced, loncly, needing 
1 iiiieone to appreciate her value, Trixie sent her coded letters to New York 
imiIi inlormatioii riglit out oftheeabinet room. 

I Imvever, the Trixie connection came to a verv abrupt end. The New York 
■ "nt .ii Ts wife got suspieious. Thinking her husband was getting love letters 
liinil South Alrica, she opened the envelope. The contentsshattered her. Word 
piit h.u k lo Pretoria and Trixie lell the Department. 

I lluuk ilmse letters reallv lielped Eschel. They gave liim that edge over 
ilu olin is 1'hat's how Iie worked. Just a little bit litsi er, and ihal much cleverer, 
i hau lln oi liers ' 

I 11 s ic toid Kees '( >1 course, Tve never heard Ironi liini since.’ 

W onn n, tn lat i, playetl a prominent roie iii Muldergate, adding enormous 
"Imii lo an alreath lund lalt im :nun\ monilis newspapers delvetl into the 
pinali h\es oi soine oi South \lric.fs most prominent puhtu i,ms and kc\ 
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personalities in the Info scandal. What emerged was a picture of mõral 
hypocrisy in which absolute power acted as an aphrodisiac to men who used 
their influence to seduce women both in South Africa and abroad. 

On the Pretoria cocktail Circuit, Rees was hearing all sorts of speculation 
and talk about vast sums of government moncv hidden awav in Europe, 
government-in-exile gold bullion dumps in South America. Good gossip, 
sure. But where were the facts? What could be published? Rees, Day and 
Sparks held meetings, pushed ideas around. Pricking, pinching, prodding— 
but nothing crystallised. At an early stage in the Muldergate investigation 
Sparks had to decide on a policy for publication of the material gathered by 
Rees and Day. 

Iie put it this way: ‘Because of the Mail being such a highly visible targct 
in the GovernmenPs eye, we had to adopt a morc circumspect approach to 
the ncws than other newspapers. We couldn’t simply apply the normal rules 
to a great news story—we couldn’t simply publish information as we got it. 
There were a number of reasons for this, and it must be understood that all 
this was happening against the background of the recent banning of the World 
newspaper and its editor, Percy Qoboza, as well as the banning of Donald 
Woods over the Biko affair. 

‘It was mv belief, and so many subsequent events proved me right, that wc 
had to gather the full story- and then publish all the material. The full impaet 
of this would be such that the Government could not then have taken aetion 
against us. Public opinion would have been on our side.’ 

The hardest news thus far that Rees had unearthed was that the Auditor- 
General had begun a ‘routine’ but high-level audit into the affairs of the 
Department of Information specifically about the publication of a book, 
Stepping into the Future. 

The probe led to a parliamentary select committee deeiding that although 
there had been violations of financial proeedures, the State had suffered no 
loss. The committee chairman, Nationalist MP, Ilennie van der Walt, had 
some unflattering things to say about the management of the Department of 
Information and it was reeommended that the Department be made the subjeet 
of a further financial probe. 

Rhoodie’s flamboyant management style came into public view. Rees and 
Day began to urge Sparks to get some of their ‘colour’ storics published. Rees’s 
minnows had toid him some great stuff: there was the story about a special 
trip to the Polar ice cap for a unique South African-style braai (barbecue) 
under the Arctic sun; of trips to Britain to eoineide vvith Wimblcdon; of a 
special flight to the Olympie Games. But Sparks stuck to his guns: ‘You 
haven’t got enough yet. Don't shoot uni il you can see the w liites o! their eves.’ 

Of course, Rees was not just sipping cocktails vvith fornier Info beautics. 
He was working round the clock, stiil very much on his own in the field. 
A snippet oi information hcrcanda bit there would le id luni to South \frica’s 
Central registrv for all eompanies, iii Pretoria, as Iie painslakiuglv tried lo put 


together some kind of picture. He and Day began to realise that there was a 
network of front organisations—many of them posing as commercial com- 
panics. But who was behind them? Who was financing them? And what were 
they doing? The eomplexities of the position in 1977 were enormous when you 
consider that one single Rhoodie agent, Jan van Zyl Alberts, was a director of 
dozens of eompanies—many of them fronts for Info. 

And once inside the Companies Office in Pretoria, Rees found his search 
widening every day. Each company that he examined produeed 10 new ones to 
he investigated. Eventually, there were dozens of eompanies and hundreds 
oi immes. The eompanies, any one of which he believed could provide the 
breakthrough he needed, stretehed into every imaginable field—from film- 
making and printing to finance, property and insurance. But even then, 
knowing that the Central characters were directors of eompanies did not 
prove a t hing. 

In one company, Lotandanya (Pty) Ltd, a search of the share registers 
i stablished that the two directors were van Zyl Alberts and John McGoff, a 
niillionaire American publisher, later to emerge as a key figure in Muldergate. 
Another company investigated was C.J. Weyers (Pty) Ltd of which van Zyl 
\llu rts held 25 shares. The other shares were held by Protea Land Company 
I innted, Cayman Island Corporation, vvith a further address of Cayman 
Islamis, British West Indies. Telcphonc calls to the registered officc on the 
i.lutul to establish the liuks proved fruitless and it beeame obvious that this 
luu ui investigation was a cul-de-sac for the Mail. 

Although the Press flak was relatively minor at that stage (Öctober-Novem- 
bn l‘J77), Rees and Day were most impressed bv the way in which Rhoodie 
was staiuling up to criticism. It was obvious he was confident that hc would 
get ilirough without too much damage to his career. After all, the publicity 
.o I.ii had been deseribed by Rhoodie’s mentor and Minister, Dr Connie 
Mulder, as ‘nothing morc than a storm in a teaeup'. (Cartoonists were later 
tn depii t Mulder hanging desperately onto the rim of a giant, heavily eraeked 
0 ai up, floating in the niiddle of a raging sea.) 

Kees, w ho had never met Rhoodie (and indeed he never did until that Miami 
• iicounler in 1979), deeided to test the water by sending a former colleague 
uni loii)', urne friend of Rhoodie, Alton Berns, to see him. Rees briefed Berns: 
■>i i il there is anything morc here than meets the eye. Teil him you’re seeing 
liim as a Irieiul lo vvarn him that the Press are onto him. Say we know that 
inilliiuis are missing. See which way he jumps.' 

Rhoodie reaeted in lypical fashion. Iie went on the attaek. ‘Teil those 
Im .i,mis I know about them. l ell them I have tape reeordings of them. Teil 
ilu iii I know vvliat lliev rc irv ing to do. l ell them to go lo hell.' 

Rhoodie had, oi course, everv rcason lo feel confident. Mis power base 
" ii iiioimous Iii the lust plaee In believed liial his clandesline operalions 

. guurded bv lIie ()llu ial Secrets \i l, vvliich cai ries vei v liarsli penallies 

lm 1 1 ansgii ssions Iie km u loo, ihal ilu liine most powcrlul men In the 
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country—Prime Minister John Vorster, heir-to-the-throne Dr Connie Mulder 
and chief oi the Bureau for State Security (BOSS), subsequently renamed 
the Department of National Security (DONS), General Hendrik van den 
Bergh—were not only behind him, but they all had far too much to lose if 
the seeret projeets were blown. 

Rhoodie was particularly elose to Mulder. Although Mulder was formallv 
his Minister, thev were also ‘house friends’ and Rhoodie was very firmly 
attached to the Mulder flagship, which was ripped to take over the premiership 
as soon as Vorster retired (in 1977 this was imminent as his health was tailing 
under the strain of more than a deeade in the country’s top office). Mulder 
was the Crown Prince. Me had everything going for him: he was leader of 
the ruling National Party in its rnost powerful province, the Transvaal; he was 
extremely well thought of by the Afrikaanse Broederbond, the seeret soeiety 
which wields great influence on the Government through its members, who 
hoid key positions in all seetors of South African life; he was a leading figure 
in the Afrikaans church, a prercquisitc for any successful Afrikaner Nationalist; 
he had two influential Cabinet portfolios—Interior and Information: the 
former gave him control over the country’s morals beeause the application 
of South Africa’s stringent censorship laws fell to him and the latter put him 
in charge of the Rcpublic’s propaganda war. And, as will be shown later, 
Rhoodie and Mulder were using the Department of Information to launch 
Mulder’s diplomatic career throughout the world in preparation for his taking 
over the premiership. 

Rhoodie’s other trump card was General Hendrik van den Bergh, for years 
John Vorster’s right-hand man. Van den Bergh was in a unique position in 
South Africa: he was, he says, Vorster’s eycs and cars. ‘Nothing’, he says, 
‘happened in South Africa without me knowing about it.' As head of BOSS, 
he was the centre of all intelligence-gathering and had a wide network of 
agents throughout the world. But he was not simply a gatherer of information: 
he was Vorster’s advisor on all matters of importance. He was, too, very elose 
to Rhoodie. ‘They are like twins’, Daan toid Rees. 

Vorster was the most powerful of them all. Since taking over front Dr 
Hendrik Vcrwoerd, he had huilt up an unprecedented following both for the 
National Party and for himself as Prime Minister. He was, as Sparks wrote 
on rnany oeeasions, the De Gaulle of Southern Africa. 

Rhoodie was part of this teant, an ‘A’ team if ever there was one. He knew 
it, and Sparks, Rees and Day knew it also. 

Rhoodie felt, too—quite wrongly as it later turned out that the seerets 
of his empire were safe beeause he had operated them on the communist eeli 
System, that is, with only a few people knowing the tolal piclure. And those in 
key positions in his Department has been carefully chosen: his two deputies 
were his brother, Deneys, and his bosom Iriend, I .es de Villiers (code-named 
Dirly llarry beeause oi his predilcction lor beaiililul women) I lus trio, 
logel hei wilh a leam oi Ii.md pii ked seeret ai ies, a sei iii il \ ollieei .md a spei ui 


aeeountant, ran what Rhoodie called the "planning’ operations of his Depart¬ 
ment. To the outside world, it looked as though Rhoodie was conducting an 
aggressive, sometimes offbeat propaganda war on behalf of his country and 
government. To the others in the Department, the ‘planning’ seetion was 
referred to as the ‘G' department—‘G’ standing for geheim (seeret). 

This was the baekground situation in Information when Vorster suddenly 
announced on 20 September 1977 that he was calling a snap general election 
lor 30 November—eighteen months earlier than was required by law. It was 
partly, he said, to give the electorate the chance to add its voice to government 
protests against international 'mcddling' in South African aflfairs. '1 here were 
many ironies to this, beeause as it was later to come out, the Vorster-Mulder- 
van den Bergh-Rhoodie team were covertly mcddling in the aflfairs of a dozcn 
countrics. 

In the hurly burh of general-election time, newspapers turned away from 
Rhoodie to reeord the biggest National Party triumph of all time. 
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THE SMIT MURDERS 

'Smit shotfour times, Mrs Smit shot three times, stabhedfourteen 
times . .. ’ 


One of the reasons for illis massive victory (134 out of 165 seats) was the 
large number of English-speakers who voted for the National Party. And again, 
the newly launched Citizen newspaper played a significant roie in this phenom- 
enon. At the time of its launch (7 September 1976), under the ownership of 
Afrikaans millionaire, Louis Luyt, there was much speculation (and as many 
denials) that the Government had financed the paper to give it its first voice 
in the English community. The newspaper was aimed particularly at the Mail , 
public enemy number one in the cyes of the ruling party. 

Shortly after its launch, the Citizen was boasting ofa 90 000 circulation. 'l'he 
then editor of the Mail, Raymond Louw (he was to take the Mail to record 
circulation figures despite the Citizen onslaught), simply did not believe it. 
He had received a report that thousands of copics of the Citizen were seen 
at a wastepaper depot, and decided to set up an editorial investigation team to 
scrutinise the Citizen ’s distribution System. The team was headed by Koos 
Viviers, then Assistant Editor and later to becomc Deputy Editor of the 
Suiulay Express when it was a front-runner in the Muldergate exposes. On 
his team were Chris Day (then news editor), Mervyn Rees (then chief crime 
reporter), Jan Nel (then picture editor), Mike Ndlazi (reporter) and Allan van 
Rooycn (then news photographer). What followcd was extraordinarv. 

Ehe object of the exercise was simple: to cstablish the print order over a 
pcriod of days and then find out what happened to the copies printcd. To do 
this as an outsider, espccially from the enemy camp, was a formidable rask. 
Viviers decided to set up an observation post outside the Citizen 's printing 
works in Doornfontein, a decaying industrial area on the outskirts of downtown 
Johannesburg. The squad hired a Kombicamper and parked in the Street, 
directly in front of the open entrance where the newspaper was loaded ott' 
eonveyor belts into vans and rrucks for distribution. 

I he first time out, it was, as Snoopy is wont to say, a dark and stormy night. 

I he camper arrived at 10 p.m., curtainetl and steamy, as the Viviers sipiad 
crouched inside. 

Soon alterwards hundrcds of newspapci sellers .niued and niieks starled 
sl rea nii ng iii lo gel the ii new spapei s, l Iie ii head lig lits splashing on the Kombi 

II) 


Discovery seemed imminent and would have been disastrous. It would have 
been a very cmbarrassed Mail team to have emerged with their powerful 
binoculars and calculators. ‘Just keep your heads dowm, boys, and shut up', 
Viviers growled as one of the sellers lcaned nonchalantly against the front door, 
while carefully trying the door handle in a bid to steal whatever he could find 
inside. Viviers leant forward cautiously, pressed the lock button and the door 
beid. It would have been anybody’s guess who would have had the coronary 
liist if the door had opened—the newspaper-seller or the journalists. 

Operation Kombicamper was abandoned, and Viviers moved his force to 
the top ofa dingy block of flats overlooking the Citizen dispatch area. The plan 
was to count the number of plastic-wrapped bundles as they came off the chute 
and so determine how many newspapers were being printcd. On the first night 
out, Day had moved off the roof of the building onto a top-floor balcony to 
one of the flats in the building, when the door suddenly opened. Looking up 
Irom his Zeiss binoculars, he saw' a very frightened woman in dressing-gown 
and curlers. Her fear was understandable: Day was dressed in blaek, only his 
eyes showdng out of the balaclava which covered his faee and head. ‘So sorry, 
madam’, he said. ‘But we’re trying to catch newspaper-sellers stealing news¬ 
papers down there.’ A cup of Rooibos tea later, and half the team were in the 
Hat and the other half on the roof. And so it went on night after night. Counting 
thousands and thousands of newspapers. 

But a strange thing was happening. At a eertain time early eacli morning, 
i hired truck would pull up and load thousands of copies of the Citizen and 
May there lõng after all the other trucks had left. ‘'Ehis is it’, said Viviers. 

’ I hat’s the one we go for.’ 

Ehe truck had to be followcd, but each day it took a different route. The 
Mail team acquired walkie-talkies and deployed cars on the routes taken bv 
the truck. In this w ; ay the truck was kept under observation from the time it 
Irlt the dispatch area until the time if ottloaded the newspapers. After a two- 
nionth operation they had diseovered that up to 30 000 copies of the Citizen 
a day were being ‘dumped’ without ever being put out for sale. They were 
diunped at a wastepaper depot and on a farm called ‘Kromdraai’ (crooked 
luni) near Klerksdorp about 90 km from Johannesburg. On one oeeasion the 
n am followcd the truck to the wastepaper depot. Watching from a factory 
uppi isite while dressed in white overalls as workers, they saw the transfer to 

.ther truck, and lollowed that truck to an asbestos factory in industrial 

\Ibei luu 20 km away, where the newspapers were used to make pot-holders 
lm plants Ehotographs were taken of the dumping operation. 

Hm who owned the Klerksdorp farm? A loeni altorncy was instrueted to 
luul mu 1 le (aine up willi a naine, hui it meaiii not hing at the time. It was only 
i \ iui lillel that, (piile by ae eideni, the team diseovered liial Ihe farm was 
owned by I .oius luyt luni seif, aud l Iial I he mail vv Inise naine l he allorney had 
Ih en givcn was i he loieiiian, or m.inager, who was a i elalivc oi I .uyt’s. Viviers, 
Kii ■( noil I >ay believe ihal luul lliey gone into ilus more deeply they could have 
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published the story. This would have applied greal pressure to rhe secret- 
funding fabric of the Citizen and could have led to its exposurc—in 1976 and 
not in 1978 when the CitizeiTs cover was finally blown. 

In the weeks leading up to the general election of 30 November 1977, the Rand 
Daily Mail' s investigation into the Department of Information went into 
neutral. The news-gathering demands on the stalf were increased by the 
election campaigning and working exclusively on a single investigation became 
impossible. Rees, too, was running into problems. He seemed to have got 
as far as he could go with people like Daan and Trixie. Iie was going round 
in circles. 

And then earlv on the morning oi 23 November 1977 Rees heard his Pageboy 
bleep next to his bed. There was a message from his newsdesk: Come in 
immediately, there’s becn a murder. Rees phoned deputy news editor Frank 
Smith. ‘What’s all this about, Frank? You’ve got crime reporters to handle 
murders. Fve got several appointments lined up tor today.’ 

Smith said: ‘The National Party candidate for Springs and his wife have 
been murdered. We want you to handle it.' 

‘No ways, Frank. I’ve got an exclusive interview lined up in Rustenburg 
with that chap who is charged with murdering his wife by pushing her car 
off Bain’s Kloof, and then a whole lot of other things as well.’ 

Rees called Day: ‘Get them off my back, Chris, Fve lots else to do.' Day 
callcd the news editor who insisted that Rees was the right person to handle 
the assignment, so Day switched Rees's assignments and he headed out for 
Springs. 

When Rees arrived in Springs, a typical South African mining town that 
had sprung up in the heady gold-rush days but had since diversified into 
industry, he headed straight for the small suburb of Selcourt. 

He was stiil irritated at the change of assignment, but within minutes of 
arriving at the neat home in the quief suburban Street he had forgotten his 
annoyance. Johan Buys, the Mail' s East Rand representative, was already at 
the seene—together with loeal newsmen and the usual arrav of policemen who 
flock to the seene of a big crime. 

‘It looks like ifs a big une. Thank God you’vc come to help , Buys, a camera 
slung round his neck, said as he greeted Rees. 

For the next few minutes Buys outlined the few details he had already 
pieked up. ‘The victim is Dr Robert Smit. Both he and his wife are dead. All 1 
know is that some of the neighbours elaim ihey heard shots last night. 1 he 
bodies were found bv Dr Smit's driver, who's sitting over there', Buys said, 
pointing at a middle-aged African man sitt ing on the lawn muside the house. 

For the next two hoius the journalists closelv i|uestioncd neighbours, 
servants and policemen as thc\ waited lor the dislrict surgi'on, deteclives, 
phoiographers and lingerprml experts to limsh uisid» ilu house It was onl\ 


then that Rees realised who Dr Smit was. Not only was he the Nationalist 
Party candidate in the fortheoming election, he was being tipped as a possible 
future Minister of Finance. 

The police examination completed, Brigadier J.B. Wiese, the Divisional 
Gommissioner of Police, then addressed waiting newsmen. The details were 
skimpy. The couple had becn found at 7 a.m. that morning, he said, and both 
had been shot and stabbed. The police could not say at that stage what was the 
motive for the killings. Nor, he added, could doetors determine the exact 
tiine of death. Although shots had been reported by neighbours, there had 
been a violent thunder and rain storm the night before and it was not yet clear 
what they had heard. 

Rees asked for permission to enter the house, and after a hurried conference 
with deteetives, Brigadier Wiese agreed and Rees was eseorted into the modest 
home. 

Rees, a hardened crime reporter who had been to the seene of dozens of 
murders, was not prepared for the sight that greeted him: ‘Blood seemed to 
Ih- everywhere. Dr Smit, shot three times in rhe neck, head and chest, lav in 
,i pool of blood in a passageway leading to the bedrooms. His body must have 
lallcn and lain in the entrancc hall, but had then been dragged around the 
i orner. 1 lis attraetive wife, Jeanne-Cora, had been both stabbed and shot and 
was lound about two metres from her husbaiuPs body. She was kneeling near 
tite telephone in the lounge and is estimated to have been stabbed 14 times 
about the body, as well as shot once or twice.’ 

I le also noted: ‘Apart from the bloodstains in the entrancc hall, dining-room, 
lounge and passageway, there are no signs that the house has been ransaeked 
or broken into.’ 

Rees, carcfully avoiding the pools of blood as he worked his way through the 

... entered the kitchen and noticed for the first time that luige red letters 

had been spray-painted on both the walls and refrigerator. The letters, 
apparently applied with a red aerosol paim, added a bizarre touch to the seene 
but meant nothing to him. Either ‘RAU TEM’ or ‘RAU TEN’—they had 
apparently been hurriedly applied. Rees, his mind raeing, wondered what they 
•tood for. Gould the Smits have tried to leave a message? But then where was 
i Iie aerosol can that had been used? Deteetives hovering in the baekground said 
they could linil no sign ofany aerosol can. They, too, could offer no explanation 
lm the graffiti. Could it be that these were senseless murders styled on the 
l',riiu Sharon l ale killing in Los Angeles by Charles Manson’s bänd of follow- 
ets Rees recalled that the film of the Manson slaying, lleller Skelter , had only 
leu niK been on eireuit in both Johannesburg and its neighbouring towns. 

I >etn tives refused lo speculale. 

\ml then the police added a new fail. Il was a slender clue, they said, but 
ilu n empuriis hail eslablishetl ihal I )r Smit was lo have mci someonc at his 
Imme at 6 p iii I he prcvious night Ih had also toid I riends l Iial he was häving 
in in Imiise elei loi.il meeting on ilu night oi his de.illi 
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Dr Smit’s driver, Mr Daniel Tshabalala, addcd another mystery to thc 
puzzle. When hc had arrived at the housc, to discover the bodies, he had noticed 
that Dr Smit’s Mercedes Benz was standing in the Street outside the house— 
and not in the driveway where it was normally parked. Neighbours were not 
able to throw any light on the time of death. One neighbour, said to have heard 
gunshots at about midnight, refused to talk to the Press. 

Police later added that thcv estimated the time of death at about midnight, 
but said they believed Mrs Smit had been killed before her husband and that 
the killers had then waited for him to return home—ambushing him as he 
entered the house. 

‘That would account for the bullet hoie in the wall near the front door. 
Then they dragged his body around the corner. Now we are trying to establish 
if anything is missing from the house’, Brigadier Wiese toid Rees later that 
night. Hc refused to speculate on whether the killings might have been politi- 
cally inspired. 

Rees at the time said it was unlike any murder hc had ever covcred. It bore 
all the hallmarks of a professional killing—yet thc vicious stabbings were a 
typically South African means of killing. 

Much later, at thc inquest, the following emerged: Smit and his wifc had 
been shot at point-blank range. There were powder burns around some of the 
wounds. Smit had been shot four times—in the back of the head, and in the 
neck, chest and back. He was also stabbcd in the back. Mrs Smit was shot three 
times—in the head, chest and right thigh. She was also stabbed fourteen times 
in the back. Dr Smit had small cuts in thc temple and a black eye. His mouth, 
throat and nose were stained with blood. Mrs Smit had gunpowder marks on 
her lett händ, indicating that she had put up her händ to dcfend herself when 
she was shot in the head. 

Dr Smit’s chauffeur said he had driven Mrs Smit home from the National 
Party’s offices in Springs shortly after 6 p.m. on 22 November 1977. Mrs Smit 
went into the lounge and sat in front of the TV set, which was on. When he 
left to go to bed in a neighbour’s backyard room, Mrs Smit locked the door 
behind him. About seven the next morning he knocked at the door but got no 
answer. Hc found the door unlocked and went into the house. When he saw 
the two bodies he ran to a neighbour, Mrs Julie Hobbs, who phoned the police. 

Mrs Hobb’s daughter, Licsette, 16, said that on the night of the murder 
she was in her garden between 6.30 and 6.40 p.m. ‘I saw a white man and a 
woman on Dr Smit’s verandah. I could not reeognise the man and do not 
know if the woman was Mrs Smit or another person. I was not so near as to 
be able to reeognise the two people. I did not look at them specifically, but just 
saw them eursorily’, Miss Hobbs said. 

Mrs Yule Kotze, wifc of Mr Martiens Kotzc (former chairman of thc 
National Party’s divisional council) said I )r Smit had phoned her on the night 
oi the murdeis and asked tl her luisband was at home. She toid him Mr Kotze 
had phoned ihal allu noon and said that not hing was on loi the night ‘I toid 
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Robert mv husband was not back yet and it was getting läte. I had assumed 
that mv husband had not been to the National Party offices yet. I toid Robert 
to enquire whether my husband was at the Party offices. He said he was not 
there.’ She heard no baekground noises to indieate there were other people 
at the place Dr Smit was phoning from. ‘Dr Smit toid me there was a man 
who wanted to speak to my husband urgently. He, however, mentioned no 
names. I asked him how he was, and he said jokingly that his feet would not 
earry him and his head was no longer clicking. The conversation ended there 
and Dr Smit was completely at ease.’ 

Mrs Sarah Lombaard, a reeeptionist at the National Party offices during the 
election campaign, said she reeeived a telephone call about 3.15 on the afternoon 
oi the murders. The caller said he would like to speak to Dr Smit about politics 
and asked whether it was possible to see Dr Smit that night. The caller said 
Iie lived near Dr Smit, and the reeeptionist toid him that she did not know 
whether Dr Smit had already made an appointment but would put him 
lluough in order to make the arrangements. 

'At the start of the conversation the caller toid me he was a Mr McDougall. 

I put him through to Dr Smit.' Mrs Smit phoned Mrs Lombaard at about 
7 I I p.m. that night and asked whether Dr Smit was stiil at the offiee. Mrs 
Smit toid her to teil Dr Smit his guests were waiting. (Thosc guests have never 
been traeed.) Mrs Smit was in a good mood. 

Mrs Lsther Diale, a domestic servant employed bv Dr Smit’s neighbours, 
said she was watching television in her employer’s lounge on the night of 
tIie killings. ‘Just after thc ncw's at 11 p.m. I heard a shot and another one 
ilu ee minutes later. 1 paid no attention to them .. . and went to bed at about 

II 45 p.m.’ 

I Iie inquest magistrate found that the couple had died of multiple bullet 
and stab wounds at the händ of a person or persons unknown. 

When Rees returned to the Mai! offices on the day thc Smit bodies were 
lontul, he reeeived a telephone call. ‘Mervvn’, the voice said, ‘it’s me.’ Rees 
leeogniscd the heavily accented voice immediately. It was Daan. ‘Mervyn’, 
Iie said, ‘what’s all that business out at Springs?’ It was the first time Daan 
hail ealled Rees directly. 

‘Smit and his wife were killed.’ 

1 la, I know that, but why were they killed?’ 

' I ve got no answers. 1 läve you ?’ 

'No, but be eareful.’ And thc phone clicked oti. 

I Iie Smit murders made sensational news. Only the headlines were bigger 
tlinn the tributes which floweil in for Dr Smit arnong them from the State 
President, Dr Nico Diederichs, with whom Smit had been assoeiated at 
IMI mcciings in Washington where Iie had workeil for three years; the Prime 
Minister, |ohn Võistel , the Minister oi hinanie, Senalor Owen llorwood; 
uid the leader oi the National Party m the Transvaal, Di ( .onnie Mulder. 

I lu ii. il ion was shoi ked < oiuing on lop oi ilu rivil disliii hani es oi the i iols 
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of June 1976 and June 1977, as well as a spate of attack on ‘leftists’, people 
were asking: whcre will this spiral of violence end? The backlash against the 
Opposition Progressive Federal Party was verv great indeed, particularlv in 
the Springs constitucncy. But Rees had other worries. 

Much of the unsupported Information he had received while talking to 
Pretoria’s civil servant minnows included reports of illcgal movement of large 
amounts of currency out of South Africa. Was there a possibility that Dr Smit, 
who was a government monetarv expert, had uncovered something and that 
this had eost him his life? 

Rees was not alone in this kind of speculation. Both English and Afrikaans 
newspapers carried this kind of report: Smit was negotiating a R1 000 million 
Swiss bank loan when he was killed; Smit was investigating a forcign currency 
racket and had made it known he meant to expose the swindlers; a prominent 
Johannesburg businessman had gone into hiding because of his links with 
Smit; a Czechoslovakian scientist was being questioned by the police; a 
businessman, Harold Holtman, of Randburg, near Johannesburg, who 
apparently committed suicide in controversial circumstances, was said to have 
had close links with Dr Smit and was named as a member of an Afrikaner 
group being formed to investigate corruption. 

The speculation was not confincd to South Africa; months after the murders, 
two top South African Reserve Bank officials, Chris Stals and Chris dc Swardt, 
flew into Washington for urgent meetings at the IMF headquarters to discuss 
repayment of IMF loans—only to find themselves embroiled in questions 
relating to investigations into the Smit double killing. And Dr Pierre Grocne- 
vvald, then delegate to the IMF, was embarrassed by a report in the London- 
based magazine, Euromoney which said he had been quizzed informally on 
the subject at an IMF meeting; South African Finance Minister, Owen 
Horwood, soon after the Euromoney article appeared, described as untrue and 
irresponsible, allcgations that money was leaving South Africa illcgally with 
the connivance of some highly placed Government members, the New York' 
Post published a report by Bruce Loudon w ith a Johannesburg datelinc, saying 
that several of Dr Smit’s elosest friends said thev believed he was about to 
drop a political bombshell at the time of his murder, and this theory was 
widely held in South Africa. 

Several months after the Smit murders, General van den Bergh said in 
an interview that he had been openly accused of häving a händ in the murders, 
which he denied as an outrageous suggestion. He also elaimed that the following 
words to the Erasmus Commission of Inquiry into Department of Information 
irregularities (set up almost a vear to the day after the Smit murders) were 
widely misinterpreted: 

‘Mr Commissioner, I realIy want to teil you that I am able with mv depart- 
ment to do the impossible. This is not bragging . . . I don’t have wcak men I 
have gooti men. I also have a lew wcak oius but I have liuly gooti people . 

I can teil you heie, not for \oiir recortls, but I t an teil voli, I have enough men 
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to commit murder if I teil them: Kill ... I don’t care who the prey is. These 
are the type of men I have 

The Smit murders were to bring about a signifieant change in the Mail ''.s 
approaeh to the investigation into government corruption. A few days after 
Rees returned from the seene of the murders, a meeting was held between 
Sparks, Day and Rees. Sparks deeided that the investigation should oncc 
again have full-time status. Later Sparks deeided that Rees should be joined 
by a seeond held worker, Don Marshall, and that the unit should report to 
I >ay who would then hoid weekly briefings with Sparks. Rees and Marshall 
woultl feed Day with daily contact reports and in this way material could be 
properly analysed. Day also deeided to implement the Washington Post 
Walergate system of aeeepting as fact only that information which came front 
mure llian one souree—if those sourees were not linked directly. 

Kees went back into Pretoria and this time he was going to go after the 
higger fish. 
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THE SECRET FUNDS 

‘ You have a de aih msh 


Rees found that the Smit murders had added considerably to the problcms 
of getting people to talk. Thev were simply too scared. Many of the contacts 
of 1977 refused to bc seen near Rees in 1978. Those who would talk insisted 
on strict seeurity and meetings were set up in the veld, in toilcts, in shopping 
arcades, in parked cars at night. 

And to add further to the problems, it had beeome apparent that naost 
major newspapers in South Africa had set up teams to investigate the then 
unsubstantiated elaims of misuse of government funds. 

It reaehed the stage where the editor of the Star, Harvey Tyson, callcd 
publicly on Connie Mulder to ‘take the hull bv the horns’ and give the countn 
some real information about the rumour and gossip circulating in connection 
with his Department. 

Rees and Day had never seen anvthing like it. Journalists working on the 
assignment were falling over themselves as they chased lead after lead. But 
nothing appeared in print. The Sunday Express referred to it as ‘the seoop 
you may never read’. The Sunday Times had six reporters going flat out, some 
of them saying they were a hair’s breadth away from publishing the biggest 
story in the papcr’s history. 

There were also reports reaehing the Mail that some reporters, and even 
newspapers, had baeked off beeause of threats to their lives and threats of 
proseeution under the Official Secrets Act. The tension in the Press world was 
unbearable. Who would start the ball rolling? 

In February 1978, the Auditor-General, Gerald Barrie (Rhoodie had been 
his sueeessor as Secretary for Information) tabled a report in Parliament 
which sharply eritieised two unnamed senior officials in the Department ot 
Information for undertaking unnecessary and extravagant trips abroad. He 
also stated that for three years the Department had been using funds without 
Treasury approval. 

Nothing much had happened, though, really to rock the Rhoodie boat, 
although the Sunday Times had reported six months before the Auditor- 
GeneraPs report was tabled that one of lnfo’s big three, I .es de Villiers, had 
left the Department to take up an executive posi with the New ^ ork puhlic 
reialions linn of Sydney S Baron, which had just had ils eontraet with the 
South Afrii au (iovernnient im reaseil to almust Kl millinn 


The Mail was desperately searehing for a top-level informant, somebody 
in a position to know' enough to eraek down the Rhoodie eeli system, when 
the Citizen came out with an expose of a man named Roland Hepers, whom 
they elaimed was the MaiTs ‘Deep Throat’. 

But Roland Hepers, who had formerly worked on the Departmenfs publi- 
cation, Panorama , in Europe, was hardly ‘Deep Throat No. V. Rhoodic’s eeli 
system had been instituted to ensure that people like Hepers would not have 
any overall knowdedge of secret projeets. While his guesses might be reasonably 
aeeurate, he could not be used as an informant on secret projeets. He admitted 
that he had never had access to secrets although, like all employees of the 
I )epartment, he had numerous suspieions and theories about what was taking 
place in the ‘planning’ seetion. 

A co-author of the Citizen ‘expose’ was Gordon Winter, who one year 
l.iter elaimed on British television that he had been a BOSS agent for years 
alter being rccruited by General van den Bergh; that he had ‘shopped’ many 
people, including fellow journalists; that he knew who had committed the 
Smit murders. He was also later to teil Sparks that he had been instrumental 
m planting a highly placed secretary on the Mail so that she could spy for the 
State on the new'spaper's aetivities. 

Ii was beeoming obvious to both Rees and Marshall that their movements 
were being monitored, and one of Rees’s molcs warned him not to ‘speak on 
m near telephones’. Most of the really sensitive meetings were held on ‘safe’ 
premises, although if Winter was right about that secretary it probably did 
not help. 

Watching out for bugging beeame an early priority for the Mail team, and 
ullen Sparks would hear music playing in the baekground when he pieked up 
Ins direct-dial phone to call out of his offiee. 

By Mardi 1978 Rees and Marshall were produeing a steady flow of contact 
icpurts which were beginning to show' the skeleton of the Department of 
Inimmation’s overt and semi-eovert printing operations in Europe. It was 
liim ihal Rees met the person who was really to beeome ‘Deep Throat No. T. 
li was no Ila sh in the pan. The Mail team, under Sparks’s direction, had been 
i.in lüliv analysing the dozens of people who had emerged in the contact 
n poris to ehoose somebody to home in on—somebody who knew most of it, 
il mii all, and to lind a lever to induee that person to talk. The sclcction took 
pl.it r äiul Rees went off to make the contact. 

Ii tlul not go at all well the lirst time out. The man was outraged at any 
.i ip.pt siinn that Iie meel with a Mait journalist on this issue, and slammed down 
ilu phone. Il was deeided lo keep a round-the-clock watch on his house in the 
Itopes nl getting a eliance to speak to liim in person. 

Kees loiuni a parking spot away Ironi IIie man’s house, but cliose a point 
n Iim r Iie eo ii Id see the Ironi duur I Ic did ilus for days, uni il one evening l he 
iimii emerged liuni I Iie doni and sel uil down I he sl reel lor a siruli Kees j uni peil 
mil ui Ins ear, walkcil ipiiekly up In liim and said ‘Sorry lo be a imisance, 
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but my namc's Mervyn Rees. I spokc to you on thc phone a while back 
The man stopped, looked around him quickly and said: ‘Are you mad? Leave 
me alone!’ 

Rees: ‘Please, sir, just a few minutes . .. I’ve been careful, nobody’s seen 
me. Nobodv knows I’m trying to see you.’ 'I'he head turned back and the eyes 
stared at Rees: ‘Talk quickly and then buggeroff.’ 

‘All I vvant is for you to see me for a short while. But somewhere we can 
talk. You choose the place and the time.’ 

‘YVhy should I talk to you?’ 

‘There are things that have been going on that vou know about and that we 
are going to crack wide open. You can eithcr teil what you know, or be a party 
to a cover-up. But either way it’s all going to come out. You decide what side of 
justice you are going to be on.’ 

The eyes never blinked: ‘You have a death wish’, and he walked away. 

Rees fileel his hrst contact report on the above conversation on 9 March 
1978, with the man he now called Contact F. 

It was a disconsolate Rees who reported back on his meeting with Contact F. 
That avenue looked elosed. After two approaehes all he’d got was the brush-off 
and some spooky stuff about a death wish. He deeided to take his annual leave. 
But that didn’t work out either. On 2 April 1978, Kitt Katzin of the Sunday 
Express broke the story of how Rhoodie and an entourage of ten people, 
including his wife and daughter, had gone on an expensive holiday trip costing 
nearly R700 per day to the Seychelle Islands the previous year. 'l’he report said 
that in five days the party spent at least R3 389 and in the course of the holiday 
Rhoodie also did some Government business. Both he and his deputy, Les 
de Yilliers, saw the President of the Seychelles, James Mancham, to diseuss 
tourism and landing rights on the island for South African Airways, which 
have to fly ‘round the huige’ beeause thev are denied landing and overflying 
rights bv most African States. Kat/.in’s report listed the Rhoodie part} as: Dr 
Rhoodie, his wife Katie, their daughter Annemarie, a rclative, Michael Rhoodie, 
Mr and Mrs Les de Yilliers, Mr and Mrs Jacobus Marais, Advocate Retief 
van Rooyen and his daughter, and Mr A. Potgieter. 

The Sunday Express report was a milestone in Muldergate. Corning on top 
of thc Auditor-GcneraPs criticism of cxtravagant and unnecessary spending 
by Rhoodie’s Department, it opened up thc whole issue again and was the 
first signifieant contribution at that stage from a South African newspaper 
towards eraeking thc scandal. 

Muldergate continued on thc bubble in Parliament, with snippets of news 
coming out of the Select Committce on Public Accounts which had been 
assigned by Parliament to investigatc the financial alfairs oi the I )epartment oi 
Information since the lirst ruetions about publishing contracts lale in 1977. 
On 15 April 1978 the Mati reported that: 


mission into the Department had been reeommended. 

• The parliamentary select committee heard that the Department spent 
R320 000 on a controversial publication a ‘considerable time’ before it 
reeeived final copies of the book, Slepp u/g into the Eulure. 

• An admission by Dr Eschel Rhoodie that his Department spent R10- 
million annually in foreign eurreney and for some of this ‘he did not know 
whether he had authority from the Reserve Bank’. 

• F.vidence from the Auditor-General that two officials of the Department, 
including Deneys Rhoodie, werc instrumental in getting the publisher ot 
the book Stepping into the Eulure to falsify letters lo seeure eertain advance 
payments. 

• The disclosure that a third Rhoodie, Professor Nic Rhoodie, was ‘editor- 
in-chief’ of the controversial publication. 

• Though Dr Rhoodie was entitled to spend R180000 on the book in the 
financial year 1974 75, he in fact spent R320000. 

• Dr Fschel Rhoodie personally reeommended to the publishers of the 
book, Lrudita, that they obtain an overseas quote for printing from a Mr 
Kohi of African Internationa! Publications in Sandton City, near Johannes¬ 
burg, who represents the Dutch finn of Smeets. 

African International Publications is owned by Mr Hubcrt Ci. Jussen, 
the man who Controls To the Poini magazine and has a major stake in the 
Johannesburg morning daily, the Citizen. 

Ii also emerged that Eschel Rhoodie had complained to the parliamentary 
M let i committee that newspapers were being unfair to him about overseas 
trips made by officials of his Department and elaimed he was being ‘tried by 
newspaper’. 

I Iie Sunday Express continued with its disclosures on the Rhoodie trip to 
the Seychelles, and Rees was hauled back from his annual leave. 

Political pressure mounted against Dr Connic Mulder and on 30 April 1978 
I leiu de Yilliers wrote in the Sunday 'Times that Dr Mulder was fighting for 
lus political future. She quoted sourees within the National Party, stating that 
unless he dissoeiated himself soon from the aetions of his top officials in the 
Department, he would be obliged to aeeept full ministerial responsibility 
lm their aets. 

\ud the lust week of May proved to be another Muldergate milestone 
agam uut uted In the Sunday Express. Under the banner headline: HIGI I 
DR \\1 \ (>\ I.R KXPRKSS B( )MBS1 IKI .K, the newspaper said it had come 
inin possession oi ‘startling nevv lacts’ about the Department oi Information, 
but had agieeil to a plea by Mulder to dclay publication for a week so that 
.e.pet ts ‘lont hing on the inlerests oi the State can be invesl igated’. 

VY Iial inloi inalion did the Sunday Express have ? What was the bombshcll 
pung lo he I he homhshell was prmnled by I.st hei Rhoodie himsell, going 
on lln all.u 1 as iisual whenevei Iie lell himsell IIii t äiened ()iilhetla\ helore 


• An in-depth invesl igal ioo by the Ireasury and Piiblit Seruee Com 
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the Sunday Express was due to publish the follow-up article, Rhoodie issued 
a statement through the South African Press Association, a wire agency which 
distributes news to most South African newspapers. This report appeared in 
the Mail on 6 May. 

The Secretary for the Department of Information, Dr Eschel Rhoodie, 
went on the offensive last night, accusing the Auditor-General, Gerald 
Barrie, of destroying secret operations financed by undisclosed funds con- 
trolled by the Department of Information. 

Dr Rhoodie, who is reconsidering his position as Secretary for Informa¬ 
tion after weeks of controversy involving an array of allegations about the 
Department, said he would request a formal police investigation into the 
leak of a secret Auditor-GeneraPs document to the Sunday Express. [He 
was later to teil Rees and Day that part of this probe was the sending to 
Cyprus of a top-level Government investigator to interview the former 
owner of a cafe situated near the Auditor-GeneraPs office, who had been 
an informer chccking on the movements of the Auditor-GeneraPs statf in 
a bid to see who was leaking information to the Press.] 

He charged that the Auditor-GeneraPs office had even contravencd the 
law. ‘Leaving highly classified documents unsecured implies a contravention 
of the Official Secrets Act’, he said. 

I^st night the Auditor-General, Mr Barrie, was not available for comment. 
The Editor of the Sunday Express , Mr Rex Gibson, said: ‘Our response 
will be made on Sunday in the Express'. 

Dr Rhoodie’s extraordinary attack on Mr Barrie is likely to provoke 
widespread reaction. The Auditor-General is the highest-ranking civil 
servant—and is regarded as abovc reproach. 

The following is part of the text of Dr Rhoodie’s statement: 

‘The Government has advised me that a secret document, the property 
of the Auditor-General, has been leaked by word of mouth or by photocopy 
to the Sunday Express and other parties. 

‘To divulge the contents of such classified documents, or to create 
access to such documents can lead to very serious consequences. ... I 
wish to State that the Department of Information has, for years, been 
asked by the Government to undertake sensitive and even highly secret 
operations as counter-action to the propaganda war being waged against 
South Africa. 

‘Money was secretly used for this purpose even before my appointment 
and I inherited from my predecessor at least two major secret operations. 

‘After my appointment in 1972, counter-action to the propaganda war 
was vastly steppcd up by me. 

‘It was overseen by a secret, though unofficial threc-man C.abinet 
committee Irom which I received approval loi secret projects and to 


whom detailed verbal and written reports were made annually and often 
every six months. 

‘A secret fund was provided to the Department but I do not intend, 
now or ever, to say how much and in what way it reached me. 

‘It was furthermore clearly stated that this was a top-sccret fund and 
that no one would have access to its implementation, not even the 
Auditor-General. 

‘It was also made clear to me that, since funds were secret and the 
methods oi procurement secret, the Official Secrets Act applied. 

‘The Auditor-General in April 1977 began an audit of my secret 
operations. I objected to this and also to the opcn manner in which the 
audit was conducted, with scant regard to secrecy. 

Tn more than one letter the Auditor-General was warned that secret 
funds and secret projects were involved. The Auditor-General claimed 
the funds were not secret. Since I inherited some of his secret projects 
and even, from time to time, informed him of progress and of new secret 
projects, I could never and will never acccpt his argument. 

T have now come into possession of a report prepared by the Sunday 
Express for publication this coming Sunday. It is based almost word for 
word on the Auditor-GeneraPs unsubstantiated and speculative nine 
months oid report. 

‘This contains information which, if the truth is not toid, would be 
libellous in the extreme and that would not be the ncwspaper’s fault— 
unless it had all the facts and stiil prefcrrcd to publish its story, the way 
it has been read to me now. 

‘For this reason I will now deal with some specific matters raised in the 
Auditor-GeneraPs report and likely to be repeated by the Sunday Express 
and Sunday Times. 

‘The Auditor-GeneraPs report leaked to the Press did not distinguish 
betwcen secret and opcn funds, thereby creating the wrong impression 
nor did it distinguish between the open and secret financing of travel 
ahroad. 

Tn his report the Auditor-General referred to “irregularities” and 
dcscribcd theni as unique in civil Service history. This is corrcct, onlv 
in the sense that the country has never yet been fighting an equally no- 
holds-harred propaganda war against its enemics in which normal rules 
and applications can not be applied. 

‘To anyonc not cognisant with the full extent of the nature of secret 
operations, the methods of payments and the bookkeeping would indeed 
appcar to be unacceptable. 

'Since I worked luider direct Government instructions to lake all the 
•.teps ncccssary lo prolect llic secrecy oi operations, I gave instructions, 
with approval ai ( abinet level, lo dcstroy ccrlain recorils oi coniplelcd 
operations. 
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‘These were not reeords of the Department’s normal operations, nonc 
of which has been touched. In fact seeret üles and reports were kept 
completely separate. 

‘My visit to the Seychelles is a elassie case. I was instrueted to fly to the 
Seychelles in a private jet ostensibly as part of a holiday party. President 
Mancham insisted on this cover. 

‘The Government paid for the eost of fuel and operations. 1 met with 
President Mancham, one of several meetings, but the subjeet of our talk 
will remain seeret. 

‘The Government paid for my hotel expenses lor two days and for those 
of Mr Les de Villiers but not for my wife or anv other member of the 
party. 

‘The payment was not made front the Department of Information’s 
open aeeount, and in this respeet our initial statements were correet. 
1 have no hesitation in confirming that this was an official seeret mission 
struetured in a way approved by President Mancham and my Minister. 

‘My subsequent aetion and statements were aimed at proteeting a 
seeret operation. I said at the time that the trip did not eost the Department 
of Information anything—which was truc. It was paid front government 
funds not appearing on the hooks of the Department of Information. 

‘The Surnlay Express will sav that Deneys Rhoodie at tirnes Itad advance 
payments as high as RIO000. Normally this would be irregular, but it 
was used as authorised to compensate persons here and abroad involved 
in seeret projeets—and most deeidedly not irregular in terms of authorised 
seeret praetiees. 

‘The reeords kept of overseas travels finaneed front seeret funds, and 
expenditure of a seeret nature, are not the sante as those for the Depart¬ 
ment^ normal operations, which explains why the Auditor-General found 
this highly irregular. 

‘The simple fact is that we kept the minimum of paper and the minimunt 
of reeords, which is standard proeedure in seeret operations. 

‘The Auditor-General had no way of determining the full extern of our 
operations and our methods and, being in the dark, had no option but to 
refer to irregularities and serious deviations from (normal) tules and 
regulations. 

‘The Department has a special auditor who has been eheeking all seeret 
operations aeeounts, and all expenditure under this fund has been tull) 
and properly aeeounted for. 

‘He has reported that there have been no malpraetiees or eorruption 
and where monies were due to the State for erroneous or unaeeeptable 
elaims, this has all been repaid. There is a vast dillerence between an 
error and a misdeed. 

‘The Audiior-CieneraTs rclereiioe to ilu- Department using funds for 
private purposes im h 11 1inp. hooks, cai rentals, lelephoms, railios, tiekets 


for cablecars and tennis tournaments, would have been correet were it 
not for the fact that these were used for seeret operations and visitors from 
abroad.' 

Rhoodic's statement was sensational. While the Mail knew that seeret opera¬ 
tions were undertaken by the Info team, this was the first diselosure that there 
was a ‘seeret Cabinet eommittee of three’ which had aut horised the funds. And 
where did they come from? How much was involved? What were the seeret 
projeets ? 

Rhoodie had overreaeted as usual. He believed his statement would take 
the wind out of the Press sails, but in fact he disclosed far more than most 
of the newspaper investigators had established at that stage. 

On the day after the Rhoodie statement the Sutiday Ihnes published a report 
about a Pretoria company, Thor Communieators, which had been named as 
häving elose links with Dr Rhoodie, reeeiving a lump-sum payment of S3- 
million from the Union Bank of Switzerland. It seemed that Reess earlier 
information that literallv millions were involved eould be true after all. The 
exelusives published in the Sutiday Express and the Sutiday 'Times threw the 
Wall team into near panie. Although all three newspapers have the same owner, 
there is fierce rivalry between them and eaeh feels that it is even worse to be 
beaten bv one of the others than to be seooped by newspapers from other 
stables. So Sparks ealled a eouneil of war. 

The Mail was being beaten on all sides—the Sutiday Times obviously had 
aeeess to somebody in Thor, or to somebody who handled Thor’s bank 
aeeounts; and the Sutiday Express appeared to have somebody giving it leaks 
mu oi the Auditor-GeneraPs offiee. What did the Mail have? Thousands of 
words many of them vital—in eontaet reports, but most of them from com¬ 
pany searehes and Rees’s minnows. 'Phe Department of Information võte was 
coming up soon in Parliament, where all the issues to date would be debated 
In the Opposition, which had the bir between its teeth for the first time sinee 
PMS, and the Mail desperatclv needed a major breakthrough. The sifting of 
the eontaet reports started all over again. And up eame Contaet F onee more. 
Kees phoned and said: ‘lt’s me again. Please let’s talk.' He nearly fell out of 
Ins chair vvhen the voiec replied: ‘Fve ehanged my mind; this is what you 
must do ... ’ 
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DEEP THROAT NO. 1 

‘ They dontgo any higher than the people Tm talking about 


This telephone conversation with Contact F would finally lead to the breaking 
of Muldergate, and indeed it hclped to change the face of history in South 
Africa. Contract F was somebody so close to the centre of Muldergate that 
it was breathtaking. 

But there were two great drawbacks to Contact F: first, Rees had to give 
the undertaking that under no circumstances would he reveal Contact F’s 
identity, which meant that information gained from this source could not be 
used on its own because if the Rand Daily Mail was challenged in court it 
could not produce its star witness; and second, nothing could be written that 
would point a finger at Contact F. These hindrances caused a great deal of 
grief and heartache to Rees because it took so lõng to get into a position to 
publish facts, gleaned initially from Contact F, which then had to be confirmed 
from other sources. 

But back to that phone call. Rees was toid: ‘Meet me in the bar at the new 
section of the Johannesburg railway station between 5 and 6 tonight. Don't 
approach me, I’ll approach you.’ 

Rees arrived at 5 p.m. on the dot. The bar was almost overflowing with 
commuters, downing becr and brandy-and-coke at a great rate. How the hell 
will he lind me here, Rees wondered. What a place to choose. He squeezed 
through to thecounter, sticky with slopped booze. ‘Cane and coke’, he screamed 
at the barman who ignored him. And then a voice in his ear said: ‘Make that 
two.’ It was Contact F, ‘Take the 6.15 to Germiston, Fll see you there.' 

As Rees got off the train at Germiston, Contact F was waiting on the plat- 
form. ‘My car’s outside, we’ll talk there.’ And for the next hour Rees and 
Contact F drove around Germiston, the radio blaring. ‘Sorry about the noise’, 
he toid Rees, ‘but I don’t know if my car’s bugged.’ 

Contact P’ said he made up his mind ‘in principle' to talk about what he 
knew, but had not deeided at this stage what to say and when to say it. 

‘Things are moving very fast at the moment’, he said. ‘Everybody is jumpy. 
EschePs got a witch-hunt going to find out where the leaks are Corning from . . . 
They’re tapping everything, they’rc watching everybody. 'Fhe stakes are high, 
this thing goes right to the top.’ 

Rees: ‘The top?’ 

Contact F: ‘They don’t go any higini than the people liu talking about.' 

Kees: ‘Right. I low are we going to Work this?’ 


Contact F: ‘Y ou have to give me a strict guarantee that under no circum¬ 
stances, and I mean under no circumstances, will you ever reveal my identity 
to anyone. If you do, I’m dead and bv God somehow Fll make sure you’re dead 
too. Can you give me that guarantee?’ 

‘Yes, except that I will have to teil two people and only two people: my 
editor and the man working with me on this, Chris Day. Otherwise it cannot 
be workable, they must be in a position to assess the true worth of the informa¬ 
tion I’m getting. But it will never go further than the three of us.’ 

‘That sounds fair, but the kind of guarantee I want indudes your silcncc 
even if you’re loeked up and interrogated indefinitelv. Are wc clear on that?’ 

‘Yes’. 

And so began a bizarre relationship between Rees and Contact F. An 
emergeney meeting was held between Rees, Sparks and Day and guidelines 
for handling Contact F were established. Only Rees would meet him, nobodv 
else; his name would never be mentioned at any stage during diseussions, even 
in the most private places, only his code name would be used. It was deeided 
to drop Contact F because it would sound too melodramatic if used in ordinarv 
conversation and would attract unnecessary attention, so the code name Myrtle 
would he used (this from Myrtle the Turtle, the latter because his cover was 
good and strong and he was in a position to keep his head down). He later 
came to hate the code name and rcpeatedly asked for it to be changed (he 
never said why, perhaps it reminded him of somebody he disliked) but Sparks, 
Rees and Day had got used to it by then and it was impossible to switch to 
something else. 

Rees’s relationship with Myrtle w as a difficult one. Throughout Muldergate, 
Myrtle remained a very frightened man. And because of this, he would not 
always respond cxactly when it was necessary, and his information (possibly 
liir the same rcason) came in fits and starts. His loyalties were always torn: 
Iie had nothing in common w ith the Mail (except his deeision to do as much as 
Iie could to get the truth out into the open) and in many instances he felt he 
was ‘betraying’ his baekground, his beliefs, his heroes. But if there are any 
hernes to eome out of Muldergate, Myrtle must be one of the biggest. 

On 8 May 1978, a few days after the Germiston meeting w ith Myrtle, the 
Ri ime Minister, John Vorstcr, reported to Parliament that the Government 
had deeided in 1972 to channel funds from other departments to the Depart- 
inent of Information and that he aeeepted full responsibility for the wav those 
I umis had been allocated. 

Vorstcr toid Parliament: ‘It was deeided to canalise funds allocated for 
c ombating the psychological and propaganda onslaughts against the Republic 
ol South Alrica through other Departments which could use the funds for 
ilus purposc il they had the apparatus and Irained persoonel ai their disposal. 

‘The purpose was to witlistaiul the subversion ol our counlry’s gooti image 
and sl abil it v Ii eannoi llurelore be said liial these were unauthorised funds, 
and I acccpl tull iesponsihilil\ loi llie wa\ in which liimis were allocated 
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because ir was my judgment that it was in thc highcst interests of South Africa. 

‘Sincc 1972 certificates have been issued that the funds made available in 
this way had been spent and used in an orderly manner lor the intended 
purpose. In the seeond hall of 1977 the Auditor-General toid me he was 
concerned at supposed irregularities which resulted from the non-adhcrencc 
to regularions and instruetions bv the Department of Information. At thc same 
time many stories and rumours circulated about the Department. 

‘I toid the Auditor-General that nothing less was required from him as an 
official of Parliamcnt than to do the necessary investigation in the normal way 
as was proper, and to report to Parliament, irrespeetive of who was involvcd 
or what the consequences might he. 

‘The Auditor-General naturally concurred and carried out his task in the 
best traditions of his offiee. I viewcd it as irregular to take any steps before 
the Auditor-General had completed his investigation and had reported to the 
Select Committee on Public Accounts, but at the same time, and witli the 
knowledge and approval of Dr Mulder and the Auditor-General, appointed 
another capable person to investigate fully and decisively all allegcd irre¬ 
gularities, allegations, stories and rumours as far as the misuse of funds was 
concerned. 

‘Mcanwhilc it has beeome clear that the effeetiveness of the Department and 
its head, after many reports and statements, has been destroyed, causing 
incalculable damage to the country, and that, in conjunction witli the Public 
Service Commission and others concerned, there would have to be an investiga¬ 
tion as to a total restrueturing of the Department, as already announced.’ 

So there it was: Vorster had shut down the Mulder-Rhoodie empire and 
Rhoodie was to retire at the end of J une 1978 on pension. Vorster had also 
appointed his ‘capable person’ to continuc investigations. Connie Mulder 
would stay in the Cabinet as Minister of Plural Relations (formerly known as 
Ban t u A dmin istration). 

Then on 10 May Mulder, in replying to criticism in the Budgct debatc, 
said in Parliament: ‘The Department of Information owns no newspaper in 
South Africa and runs no newspaper in South Africa. The Department of 
Information and the Government do not give funds to the Citizen.' He added 
that he was not prepared to State which organisations were funded by his 
Department and which were not, but he wanted to clear newspapers of the 
allegations that had been made. Mulder also stated that he took exception to 
a question asking whether Rhoodie had any hoid over the Government which 
prevented it from dismissing him. ‘Iie has no hoid whatsoever’, was his reply. 

Rees contacted Mvrtle, who refused to see him. 

‘Don’t you know what’s happening in Parliament, man?’ Myrtle's voicc 
was high-pitched, nervy. ‘The shit’s liii ihe fan. I can’t see you now.’ 

On the day Mulder toid Parliament there was no Government money in 
thc Citizen , the Mail published this articlc by its polilical editor, Martin 
Scluuidct 


Deep Thr oal No. 1 

The allocation of the seeret fund took place in the same vear that Gerald 
Barrie left the Department to beeome Auditor-General. With Barrie’s 
promotion, Dr Mulder seeured Cabinet approval for the appointment as 
seeretary of Dr Eschel Rhoodie (then 38 and the youngest man to be 
appoinred to sueh a high civil Service post in modern South African history) 
against the reeommendations of the Public Service Commission (which 
elaimed he did not have the administrative ability to run the department). 

It was a giant leap for the ambitious Dr Rhoodie. He had only recently 
returned to the country from relativelv junior foreign Service postings and 
as an assistant editor of the news magazine, To the Poini , was not even 
cmployed by the Department of Information at the time of his appointment. 
Senior noses were bloodied in the proeess, but Dr Mulder had great faith 
in the young Dr Rhoodie. He toid Parliament Dr Rhoodie was ‘above all 
an expert who knovvs his subjeet and has the necessary drive and dynamite 
to take his department to great heights’. 

With his To thc Poini baekground, Rhoodie had establishcd eertain 
relationships that beeame the subjeet of inereasing speculation amo. ; 
journalists and businessmen. 'lii the Poini was owned by African Interna¬ 
tional PublishingCo(Pty) I.td under Jan van Zyl Alberts and I Iubert Jusscn, 
who bought the pro-Government Citizen newspaper from fcrtiliser magnate, 
I.ouis Luyt early this year. 

And soon enough Connie Mulder, Minister of Information, found himself 
involved in these new relationships. Forming a company called Reenberg 
(Kdms) Bpk, thc Minister bought the Hoedspruit leisure farm with Alberts, 
Rhoodie, his brother Deneys now prematurely retired as deputy seeretary 
for inlbrmation—Les de Villiers, the former deputy seeretary, and the 
American publisher John McGoff. 

I he nature of these relationships beeame more and more eurious as more 
and more beeame known about them. Japie Basson, Opposition Member of 
Parliament, said in thc Housc of Assembly yesterday that a wide seetion of 
the public believed the Citizen was financed by Government funds. 

Indeed, at the time these relationships were being forged, there were 
rumours of Government slush funds, but when I put to Luyt last week thc 
proposition that the Citizen had been financed by Government funds, he 
replied: ‘Categorically no. Absolutely not.’ 

A history of the known relationships provides a faseinating study. 

Rhoodie came into contact with Loitis Luyt at the end of 1975. Luyt toid 
me that ilu ring the Angolan war he used to communicatc ‘sensitive inter- 
national messages' from African presidents to Rhoodie in a restaurant in 
I )c Meeni Atrade in Central Pretoria. On onc oeeasion, Luyt said, tliey held 
tlieir diseussions in an oliive in the same bttilding. Pliis oflice in fact, a 
luxurious Immge has since beeome known as the registered a il dress oi 
I hoi (.(tmmuniiatnrs, ihottgli I aiyt toid me Iie was not awarc oi Thor’s 
evislcncc at the time In liit< I97V when I uM maile lus ahortive allempl to 
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buv South African Associated Newspapers—owners of the Rand Daily Mail , 
Sunday Times , Sunday Express and Financial Mail —van Zyl Alberts acted 
as the linkman, bringing the fertiliser magnate into contact with McGoff 
and the German publisher Axel Springer, who were said to have an interest 
in the takeover bid. In January 1976, häving failed to buv SAAN, Mr Luyt 
announccd his plans to launch the Citizen. Publication started in September 
1976. 

Though Thor Communicators had an ‘office’ since at least läte 1974, it 
was only registered as a company in J une 1976 and reported to have had 
a bank deposit of only R2 500. Its directors were the läte Mr Oscar Hurwitz, 
a Pretoria financier; Andre Pietcrse, a South African film magnate; and 
Retief van Rooyen, the advocate who represented the police at the Biko 
inquest. 

But in October 1976 this strange company suddenly received a $3-million 
deposit front Union Bank in Switzerland. Where the money came from, and 
to what purpose it was put, remain key unanswered questions. 

By the middle of 1977, irregularities in the Department of Informationks 
accounts were being alleged. Then early this vear, the relationship between 
Rhoodie and Luyt cooled dramatically. According to Luyt, he has not seen 
Rhoodie since the beginning of the year. A row broke out between thern 
in January after Luyt appeared on a British television show to defend South 
Africa. Rhoodie took the extraordinary step of writing to a newspaper and 
distancing the Department of Information from Luvtks action. Luyt then 
accused Rhoodie of being the ‘know-all’ and ‘be-all in South Africa’. 

‘This whole affair’, said Luyt, ‘has affected my work for South Africa ... 

1 will probably divert the funds I have spent on promoting South Africa 
abroad to activities at home.’ Within a month, Luyt had soid the Citizen 
to van Zyl Alberts and Hubert Jusscn. 

The identity of the newspaper’s remaining local shareholders and finan- 
ciers remains a mystery. The question remains: What precisely was the 
relationship between the Department of Information, the Citizen and Thor 
Communicators? 

This article by Martin Schneider was an outstanding summary of the position 
as it stood in the middle of 1978. And then Rees contacted Myrtle again. 

The meeting was sct up this time in the bar at Jan Smuts Airport, betore 
the two of them moved off to Myrtle’s car and they stopped at a Kentucky 
Fried Chicken stall. Whilc Rees was tasting Colonel Sanders’ finest, Myrtle 
toid him that Luyt had been given Rlü-million by the Government to finance 
the Citizen newspaper, and that the money had been channelled into his giant 
fertiliser company, Triomf, from a Swiss bank. I ie said another Rl()-million 
of South African governmcnt monc> had been given lo American publisher 
Jollil McGoll lo Iniy lIie Washington Slar , niain opposilion lo ihe inlluenlial 
Washinplun Roa Iie said ihal Andre IMcterse had been given ahmil 1<8(10000 


Deep Thr oal No. I 

of governmcnt money which he used to finance his film Golden Rendezvous , 
starring Richard Harris. He said there were many property dcals donc by 
Rhoodie in Europe, South Africa and the United States. He said Vorster 
knew of soine of these but could do nothing without dcstroying himself in the 
proeess beeause the financing of the Citizen would come out. He said General 
van den Bergh and Rhoodie were ‘like twins’, and that van den Bergh was 
afifeeting a cover-up. He named Vorster’s unnamed ‘capable person’ who was 
investigating the former Departmentks affairs as ‘Loot’ Reynders, an aeeountant 
from the Bureau for State Security (BOSS); and named a well known wealthy 
South African businessman, David Abramson, as being a key figure but would 
not say why. Abramson was also aetive in the inner circles of the Progressive 
Federal Party, the liberai political partv which opposes the Government. But 
then Myrtle suddenly stopped. ‘Eve said too much.’ 

Rees's contact report of this meeting, dated 8 June 1978, says at the end: 
41e’s very worried about the Smit links. Suspects Smit might have found 
out just how eertain individuals were operating and may have demanded a cut 
nr threatened to expose them. He actually linked the murder with the Info 
investigation, but my impression is that this is just speculation on his part. 

I Ic is dcfinitely frightened, though, and feels that he has said too much. But 
Iie is equally horrified and angry that the cover-up may sueeeed. Iie believes 
ihal ii cannot be totallv hushed up and that the truth will emerge some time.’ 

Wlicn Rees and Day reported to Sparks, the three of them sar and stared 
ai each other without saving a word for ages. This was it. At last they belicved 
ilicy could do it, given time. 
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SPARROW SINGS 

‘jJt seemed the Shadow was greater than the Light 


The Rand Daily Mail investigation programme in June 1978 was going both 
well and badly. Don Marshall and Mervyn Rees had built up a large network of 
informants and their contact reports numbered hundreds of pages. While 
Myrtle had been the single biggest breakthrough, there were stiil many prob- 
lems. The investigation had become a vast, multiheaded thing. Sources stiil 
had to be protected, so that there was little chance of publishing any worthwhile 
material at that stage. There was also a need for caution, because any error 
would seriously damage the credibility both of the Mail investigations and all 
the others that were being done. Since much of the information pointed to 
Rhoodie häving a vast publishing network in Europe, it was decidcd to send 
Marshall overseas to see if he could force his way into Muldergate through 
that particular door. 

A meeting of the Morning Group newspapcrs took place, and the editors 
decided to share the costs of MarshalPs trip. That meeting of the editors of 
the Rand Daily Mail , Capc Times , Eastern Province Herald , Natal Mercury 
and the East London Daily Dispatch was the forerunner of many others over 
Muldergate. 

It is to the great eredit of all of them and their managements, particularly 
SAAN managing director Clive Kinsley, that they were prepared to authorise 
the spending of large sums of money at a time when the newspaper industry 
was in a slump and staff were being retrenched. At that stage the investigations 
had provided very little in the way of copy, so they took a lot on trust. 

Marshall set off for Europe. His investigations there over several weeks 
proved that Rhoodie’s empire was extensive, but protected by many friends 
some in high places. The full extent of the European network was to emerge 
only much later in the investigations. But it was while Marshall was in Europe 
that Rees had a signifieant meeting with Daan. Ehe civil servant was beeoming 
increasingly uneasy about their relationship. Their mectmgs were beeoming 
less frequcnt and much of the time Daan refused to say anything about Mulder¬ 
gate. But on this oeeasion he blurted out. Rees believes more in irritation at 
his nagging than anything clse, 'Why don’t you blow the Club of I enr 

The Club ofTcn had for years been a souree of great controversy in üritain, 
Europe and the United States. It started in 1972as an anonymous ‘organisation’ 
which launehed an expensive advertising eampaign in many oi the world’s 


major newspapers defending South African government policy. The eampaign 
was ostensiblv devised and financed by an anonymous group of wealthy South 
African businessmen. 

Its lone public spokesman was a 76-year-old rightwing British barrister and 
lormer Far East judge, Gerald Sparrow, who said that he placcd the advertise- 
ments on behalf of the group. 

Criticism levelled at the w r orld’s ‘double standards’ was a favourite theme of 
the advertisements, including a full-page advertisement in the Guardian which 
began: ‘As the new year approaehes, evidence has piled up that the world has 
been living on double standards and double-talk in 1976’. Also typical of the 
eampaign was the full-page advertisement placed in the New York Times, 
at a eost of $15 300 (about R13 000) defending South Africa’s roie in Angola 
.md rebuking Western governments for failing to eheek Russian intervention 
in that area. The bold-typc headlines of the advertisement stated: ‘The free 
world stands today in greater danger than at any time since the darkest days 
ui World War II’. Then followed a brief introduetion to the Angolan conflict, 
uu luding a quote from FNLA leader Holden Roberto saying: ‘I am strongly 
against apartheid, but I will say this for South Africa—when they see a neigh- 
bnur’s house burning they come to put out the fire’. 

I arlier advertisements placed in British newspapers caused a furore and 
I Icct Street newspapers accused the South African Government of financing 
ilu- operation, elaiming that both the anonymous Club of Ten and Sparrow 
"i ic Ironts for the Government. This w ; as strongly denied both by Sparrow 
.md South Africa. These quotes were typical: 

< maid Sparrow in a Press interview, 5 August 1973: ‘So far as I know no 
South African Government money is involved in the Club of Ten’. 

I s( lu l Rhoodie in a Press statement in Pretoria on 17 June 1974: ‘For the 
ir. md, I (lo not know of or believe that any Government department in South 
Mih a linances the so-called Club of Ten’. 

Pk ‘.süte on Sparrow mounted considerably to name the members. Suddcnly 
Ih i allcd a Press conference on 22 August 1974. It w ; as a hilarious oeeasion. In 
ilu muist of expensive liquor and dainty smoked salmon sandwiches, Sparrow 
1 'iodinrd the lounder and vice-president of the Club of Ten: Charalampos 

I ampas’ Nichas, a Greek-South African potato farmer. The swarthy Nichas, 
|n iking barely comprehensible English, toid the astounded newsmen: Tm 

" i ning mu this cheque for R 50 000 for the Club of Ten. This is small change. 

II m.ii w.uit hall a million just lift the phone.’ He later changed this offer to 
i tull million Iie admitted that the R50000 was larger than his previous 
• loo,ii huis, .md said: ‘But what is R50000? It s the prieeoffive bulls.’ 

H li.is s sm i ess slory in South Airita was a remarkable one. I le had arrived 
in «I liit Ii Ah iea 2(8 years Infole witli 80c iii Ins poeket. I le is now a millionaire, 
oh tung 17 liimis. 

I low ilo I blow the ( lul) oi I cn ?’ Rees asked I )aan. 

H luis wus si ul ovn tiiru lo hõlp hoid up the i over I lr’s a great Irioud oi 
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General van den Bergh, so I doubt whether he 11 talk to the Mail. Iie was 
right, but Sparks decided that Marshall should leave Europc for Britain and 
make contact with Sparrow. The Club oi Ten activities had died down and 
Sparrow had quit after announcing that apartheid had turned him against his 
former ally. The bird, indeed, began to sing and on 24 June 1978 the Mail 
broke the story on how the South African Government—through the Depart¬ 
ment of Information—controlled and financed a covert international prop¬ 
aganda campaign to sell apartheid to Western nations through the world's 
naost respeeted newspapers. 

Sparrow was more than a match for the Mail tcam. W ith the Department of 
Information now disbanded in South Africa, Sparrow realised he would have 
little to lose in telling his story. Ian Hobbs of the Mail' s London Bureau, who 
conducted much of the dealings with Sparrow on behalf of the Mail , wrote 
this of him on 24 June 1978: 

He is an ecccntric and wildly contradictory figure out of another age. He 
deseribes himself proudly as a Victorian and a monarehist, and elaims to 
uphold these values. Yet he contradicts them. On his own admission, he 
conducted a massive operation of public deeeit. For years he blandly denied 
that the Club of Ten was a front for the SA Government. Now he just as 
blandly admits that it was. 

He makes no excuses for his aetions—and seenis uneoneerned about the 
contradictions as he sinks the ship he manned for three years. Why did he 
turn on the men for whom he had performed this elaborate Service? ‘They 
wanted a laekey’, he says simply. ‘They had poor judgment. I would never 
be any man’s laekey.’ 

He is the son of a well-to-do Midlands barrister and a Manx woman and 
followed in his father’s footsteps. After an elitc schooling at Sherborne 
College, one of England’s top private schools, he studied law at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from 1922 -25. He was president of the Cambridge 
Union Society—a natural pathway to political and social prominence in 
Empire days. In 1930, aged 28, he was appointed legal adviser to the Ministry 
of Justice in Thailand and beeame a judge in the International Court in 
Bangkok. How did he achieve this so young? ‘Nepotism’, he explained with 
that familiar aloof look and soft smile. 

During the war, Sparrow spent four years as a captive of the Japanese, 
and after that opened up a private practice in Bangkok. 

It was there that he met his wife Chauley. And this raises yet another 
contradiction: though married to a Thai woman for 13 years, Sparrow 
remained blind to apartheid—until his wife pointed out its implications to 
him after a trip to South Africa. 

Sparrow retired from ihe International Court in Bangkok when he was 
50 and st art cil a new carccr as a travel and erime writer. Although a sclf- 
confessed riglilwinger, Iie stooil loi the I .abotir Party in Excter in 1058, 


but deserted them beeause he elaimed it had beeome infiltrated by the 
communists. In 1970 he contested Sir Harold Wilson’s scat for the disastrous 
and now defunet Democratic Party. 

Sparrow seenis a bizarre choicc for the government of a sophisticated 
and wealthy countrv to have used as their instrument to dupe the Western 
Press. But if the Government has regrets, Sparrow has none. 

Sparrow, in a series of articles for the Rand Daily Ala il (for which he was paid) 
toid the world about the advertisements he had placcd for the Club. 

1 le said the scheme was soid to him by Rhoodie after he had met Mulder in 
South Africa. He said that the Prime Minister, John Vorster, w'as also involved 
.‘All lines led ultimately to the Prime Minister's oflice and he was completelv 
mfni mcd of all activities at home and allroad’. 

Ii was illuminating to get Sparrow’s accounf of how the Mulder-Rhoodie 
irani worked, and how they were able to influcnce non-South Africans to do 
i overi work for them. 

I lere, ihen, is an edited vesion of the story as toid by the flrst Rhoodie agent 
in laik publicly: 

I rom the middle of 1972 until the autumn of 1975 I was responsible for 
vdling South African political advertising for defamation and Iibel. 

I also placed the advertisements with leading newspapers sueh as the 
Daily lelegraph , the Guardian and the Observer in London; the New York 
Times and the Washington Tost in the United States; the Montreal Slar 
ui (lanada; as well as in soine major newspapers in West Germany, Holland, 
Aiisiralia and New Zealand. 

I paid liir the advertisements with funds provided by the Department of 
lulormation either dircctly or through intermediaries. Wlien my three 
vcaiN i aine lo an end, beeause I had formed views on apartheid not aeeept- 
»Iili lo iIie Department, I paid Don Bodie, a Fleet Street journalist, who 
look out ihe Work, the siini of ,£10000 that remained in the advertising 

•U < Ollilt. 

Ii was luurisin that took me to South Africa. I offered to write a tourist 
book lor I Iie Department of Tourism which would give an attraetive but 
it t male deseription of the immense tourist potential of South Africa. 

I lu I K partmeilt agreed lo sponsor the book. That is, they bought a 
numbri of copies. 

‘to lar, so norinal. Now we pass through the looking glass to meet Dr 
t omiit Mulder, Dr Kschel Rhoodie and Mr I .es de Villicrs. 

I>i Mulder liisi. I had lo wail 20 minulcs beeause iwo stoeky men had 
bi t il usinai d iii belore me I be\ bail eoiue lo reporl on soine dislurbiilg 
• tn 11 ui ilu I ransvaal by a i antliilaie unaci eplable, I underslood, lo ibe 
Milimlei 

Ii was ilu liisi linu I reeeived liial iii ibe eyes oi lbe Sonib Alrican 
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Government the world is divided into supporters and enemies. This attitude 
I thought had its roots in the intense world criticism of South Africa which 
led the Government into taking steps they would not have taken if they 
had not suffered from a persecution complex. 

It also led to the unbelievable division of government in South Africa 
into the conventional white democratic government, which ran the day-to- 
day affairs of the administration, and a secret, tightly knit hierarchy of 
inner power devoted solely to the protection of white power by whatever 
means the ‘Lords of Life’ considered most effective. 

Out of this arose BOSS activities in South Africa and abroad, and the 
intensification of the apartheid system which the world found abhorrent. 

‘The Minister will receive you now’. 

I was greeted by a man who looked to me like a former rugby football 
player. He was square, too, like his two visitors whom I had passed in the 
corridor, but he looked strong and assured. 

He spoke quietly but decisively. Here was a man of some stature and, 
as I was to discover the next day, a man who presented the most dramatic 
contrast to his Secretary for Information, Eschel Rhoodie. 

I think I knew at this moment that this man held, undcr the Prime 
Minister (whom perhaps one day he might replacc), great power of a kind 
unknown in the European democracics. 

This assessment was confirmed in the months ahead when 1 camc to 
know cxaetly how this inner power structure worked. 

Dr Mulder received me with a smile. ‘You must come back next ycar. 
Bring your wife with you.’ 

‘She is a Thai . .. ’ 

Dr Mulder consulted a book which seemed to me to be a race elassification 
book. ‘No problem at all. She will be a courtesy white.’ 

When I toid my wife this—the Thais are very independent and outspoken 
—she said: ‘I don’t want to be a courtesy white. I’m a Thai and British 
subject.’ 

I calmed her down and she came on my last two visits—and this had 
consequences. It turned me against apartheid. 

Dr Mulder smilingly said: ‘I would like you to meet my Secretary for 
Information, Eschel Rhoodie. He would like to talk to you. Would tomorrow 
at eleven be convenient?’ 

And so it was arranged. I had mct the Light and now' I was to meet the 
Shadow of the Light—and the Shadow- was a great deal more spectacular 
than the Light himself. 

I had not mct Eschel Rhoodie before but I had had busincss with him. I Ic 
had been deputy editor of To the Potnl , a publication that echoed the 
Government view of world affairs. Ii was well writlen. Rhoodie characteris- 
tically gave the impression ihal he was To tlie Ponil. I do not think ilus was 
misleading. 
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His appearance as he rose to greet me was totally unexpected. The Press 
has used many adjectives to describe this extraordinary man—sleek, swarthy, 
swinging. I think he had something of all of these. He was certainly much 
darker than most South Africans. In Rome or Beirut, he could have mixed 
with the crowd and been mistaken for a native. 

What I saw ! was a man of lightning perccption with great animation. 

But he did not impress me as a man of judgment. Ideas? Yes, they would 
come tumbling out of that quicksilver brain to be relentlessly pursued until 
they were as abruptly dropped. 

I had the strong impression that to Eschel Rhoodie the sky was the limit. 
I laving made one enormous leap—and so effortlessly—he was now, I 
thought, contemplating another greater leap. 

Whatever happcned, I felt sure Eschel Rhoodie did not intend to tumble 
from the trapeze of politics. Later at a lunch party in Paris in conversation, 
he loid me that a man he admired was ‘The Godfathcr’, a character in a 
uirrenl film. I asked him why. He replied: ‘He got what he wanted and he 
had a wonderful ruie’. 

‘What was that?’ 

'Il his opponents could not be removed he made them an offer which 
ihey could not refuse.’ 

Ai first 1 thought this was a jokc, but Eschel Rhoodie clearly admired 
i iil hlessness and believed that money was a weapon of unlimited power. 

We were joincd by Les de Villiers, a tall handsome man of Huguenot 
ileseen! whom I liked because, by some magic, he had retained a sense of 
luimour which was noticeably lacking in the Shadow of the Light. 

Eschel Rhoodie leant forward and started to divulge, with an enthusiasm 
which was infectious, the plan he had conceived for trouncing the enemies 
nl Soulh Africa by a world-wide Press advertising campaign which would 
kuu ihe reds and quell thosc who dared to suggest that the Government of 
Soulh Africa was a tyranny in a democratic shell. 

I .etiers lo the Press were hopcless. The Press did not print them. Features 
wrillen by sympathetic journalists were likewise ignored. Ehe only answer 
was lu luiy spaee for political advertisements world-wide. (We will make 
ihein .ui oller they cannot refuse!) 

Would I vel the advertisements for Iibel very important—and, perhaps 
• qiuiIIy important, place them with the leading papers in America, Britain, 

I uinpe and Australasia? 

I m piu d I had no experience of advertising whatever. Rhoodie said the 
wlinlc juh would present no difllicidties for me. 

I w.uned Iwo poinis cleared up. Eirsl, ihe advertisements must not 
Miniani damaging slaiemenis concerning my cmmlry or its Head of State 
oi Prime Minisler, and secoml, I musi know how ihe mailer was to be 
linani cil and by whom. 

I h< Iii'. l assiirance was given wilhoul hesilalion and was ahided by 
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The seeond seemed to worry Dr Rhoodie. ‘We have very good friends. 
We do not have to finance the matter ourselves.' 

Hc did not say that the Department would not finance it but that they 
did not have to. At this point, 1 got no further on the question of vvhere the 
money came from. Later the souree beeame clear. 

Thcn came the deeision about what the operation was to be called. 

1 suggested ‘Friends of South Africa’, Dr Rhoodie rejeeted it. He came 
up with ‘Club of Ten’. It was a tvpically bizarre suggestion. It would 
obviously ereate intense speculation. The Press would be worried until 
they found out who made up the Club of Ten. It would promote interest 
and publicity. 

I came to the conclusion that this was a man who lived in his own world 
of fantasy. He faneied himself as the great spider who spun the snares that 
would trap the enemies of his country. Secrecy was seeond nature to him. 
He was his own mysterious hero, enigmatic, unpredietable, enseoneed in 
his golden tower manipulating men and affairs. 

Connie Mulder was faseinated by him. He was so unlike everyone else. 
He was a zealot. He believed in a white South Africa that would last a 
thousand years. He was the ideal information man, dedieated, adventurous, 
imaginative. 

I pointed out to Dr Rhoodie that the advertising campaigns envisaged 
over a three-year period would be expensive. 

This evoked the comment ‘Do not worry. You w iil reeeive the money to 
pay the bills before they are presented.’ 

This was the genesis of the Club of Ten that disturbed the ‘radicals’ 
in Europe and America and infuriated the communists. 

The explosions that greeted the launching of the campaign put my Iile 
in danger. I had threc death threats. 

Dr Rhoodie, who was not under the same pressure, was dclighted when 
he found that all the newspapers (with one exception, the London published 
Church Times) aeeepted the advertisements with alacrity and competed with 
one another to offer the best spaee coverage and terms for these profitable 
displays. 

My wife Chauley aeeompanied me on my seeond visit to the Republic 
and both of us were guests of the Ministry. 

We spent a lot of time in Soweto speaking to the people we met. We 
began to form our own ideas as to the realities of South African soeiety. 

Apartheid, apart from its horrific consequences for blaek South Africans, 
had all kinds of minor unplcasantnesses. 

My wife was proteeted from all this except on the rarc oeeasions when 1 
was not with her. As, for instance, when she wcni shopping with white 
ladies. Suddenly she found herself a non-person. They woulil look straight 
through her. They hardly knew what they were doing. She regardeil this as 
uncivilised behaviour 


Mr Lampas Nichas comes into this storv. He is a South African of Greek 
deseent and had come to the Republic as a voung man with little money. 
Today he is a multi-millionaire farmer. It was arranged that we should stay 
for a time with Mr Nichas and his wife at Kinross. 

Mr Nichas was certainly one of rhe inner circle—one of ‘the boys’. He 
was a elose friend of the authorities and he was what might be called a founder 
member of the Club of Ten. 

He also had conversations with a man whom he addressed as ‘General’. 
The two men were clearly very elose to one another. Lampas seemed to be 
seeking the ‘GeneralY help in matters relating to his transport and business 
problems. Iie seemed well satisfied with the assurances he reeeived. A 
vcrsatile man, the ‘General’. 

Several matters arose out of this visit to the small town of Kinross. 

One ineident was a dinner given by the Mayor of Kinross and attended 
by 150 loeal farmers at which 1 made speeeh saying that I did not think that 
‘detente’ (recently launched by Mr Vorster) would be enough. 

The speeeh was a sueeess, but it was made very clear to me that it was not 
lm me to lav down guidclincs for South African policy, external or internal. 
Ii infuriated Dr Rhoodie and even disturbed Connie Mulder. 

From that moment BOSS watched us relentlessly. 

While my popularity with the Department of Information in Pretoria 
was waning follovving the detente/entente speeeh, the row over the Club of 
I Vn’s aetivities in Britain was taking on a faster paee in London. 

I made it known that if the Foreign Office would like to know who the 
Nuuih African Government regarded as the sponsors of the Club of Ten, I 
would try lo get their names from the South African Embassy. 

I pressed Vlok Delport, at that time Director of Information in London. 

I >clport scribbled the names on a piece of paper in his office on a top floor 
ui ihe embassy. I barely looked at them. 

M\ seeretary typed them out and they were placed in a sealed envelope 
lm me lo lake to the Foreign Office to händ to Joan Lestor, at that time a 
Minister She opened the envelope, read it and gave it to an aide who placed 
il iii .i sale. As far as I know it is stiil there. 

I Iie Press later came out with soine names which they said were on the 
lihi I li.ui banded lo Miss I .estor. At least one of the names mentioned by the 
Pn ss hail nui hing lo do w ith the Club of Ten. 

I had never met any of the allegcd members named in London Press 
i. ports iii I )ecembei 1976, oi her than Mr Lampas Nichas. No mention was 
nudi ui ilieir exislence when ihe Club of Ten was born. 

IM( au w hiie, K hoodie had come ruunil lo my idea l Iial a quarterly magazine, 
i uiilaimng ( unli ibulioiis from promilleni people häving a special knowlcdge 
ui Soiitliei n Alm a, would be a uselul addilion lo ihe armoury "I ihe Club 

ui I I II 

Ilu liisi ih ree issiks ui /‘lioiiin mci willi ihe qiialilied approval ui l)r 
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Rhoodie, but the last issue was not acceptable to the Department. I was toid 
that powerful supporters of the venture had objected to it. 

I replied that in England it was not possible to have the policy of a paper 
dictated from outside and I must retain the right to judge what should or 
should not go into Phoenix. 

During February and March 1975, my wife and I returned to South 
Africa for what w as to be our last trip. 

As soon as I met Dr Rhoodie 1 knew he had turned against us. It was clear 
that my days as manager of the advertising campaign were numbcred. 

For my part, I was not at all dismayed by the parting of the ways which 
I saw ahead. In every crisis I had taken the brunt of the worldwide attack 
and the ‘Lords of Life’ in Pretoria had been immune from direct contact 
with the storm. 


6 

THE EUROPEAN CONNECTIONS 

‘jfussen was a kind of Burgundy man 


l lie Sparrow disclosures did not entirely achieve the results that the Rand 
Daily Mail had hoped for. Sparrow, tricky to the last, failed to produce the 
promised documentary evidence of South African Government funding to 
support his allegations. So the newspaper could not take the issue much further 
whcn the oflicial denials continued after the publication of the Sparrow articles. 
Kltoodie, in particular, knew his man. When approached for comment on the 
( liii» of Ten allegations, he said: ‘At this stage there is only onc question I 
woultl like to ask the Mail , and that is: How much did you pay Sparrow to say 
.dl illis? Otherwise, 1 have no comment.’ Nichas insisted that he had personali} 
Immded the Club of Ten and denied any connection with Rhoodie. Vlok 
I >c Iport, the senior Department of Information oflicial who had previously 
lin'ii based in London, challcnged Sparrow to produce evidence of payments. 

Psychologically the Mail investigation team felt that the Club of Ten episode 
liad ended in a draw rather than a victory. (It was not until Rees and Day spokc 
in R hoodie in Ecuador eight months later that they won the Club of Ten battle. 
Ii was ihen that they were able to question Rhoodie about who exactly was the 
I igln and who the Shadow, in his relationship with Mulder). The team had 
Ii ,n ui two major lessons: paying pcople for information would only hurt 
' i edibiliiy (Sparrow was paid £900 for his articles); and documentary evidence 
was going lo be hard to get. 

I Iie investigation was now being conducted on two fronts—in South Africa 
md overseas. Don Marshall returned from Britain and Europe in Junc 1978 
illi l conducting a wide-ranging probe, and filed a detailed report to Sparks. 

I Ins dealt exlensively with his investigation into To the Poini magazine. 

10 liir Ponil was first published in South Africa in 1972. In 1974, the 
lmimgliily To ihe Ponil International was launched from its editorial offices 
in Aniwerp, Belgium, using circulation lists provided by the South Africa 
I niiiidaiion. The international edition ceased operations during October 1977. 

11 lias alvvavs been suspected ihal lii the Poini International is a magazine 
wdinli was launched vviili Deparlmenl of Inlormalion lunds and was heavily 
■poDNored. 

I liilu ii lussen lius pluyed a key mle iii llie developmenl oi lo the Ponil 
uni Mibsequenllv in ihe (illi en. 

Molli lussen and Manni I Uiyyings are Imm ilu- lown oi Maasini lil iii ihe 


II 
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province of Limburg, in the South of Holland. Theirs is a long-standing 
friendship and, as onc contact put it, ‘they stick together because not only 
do they speak the same language, but also the samc dialect.’ 

In 1968 Jussen had run into trouble with the chairman of the magazine, 
Elseviers, and Marshall’s contact said it was because ‘Jussen is a big spcnder. 
He wines and dines at extrcme eost. Iie lives the life of an emperor and always 
finds someone to pay for it.’ 

Jussen then joined VNU, Holland’s biggest publishing house, based at 
Heimstcdc. ‘He stayed with the firm three years and during that tiine made 
several trips to South Africa. At that time therc was a person at the South 
African Embassy named Eschel Rhoodie (1969-70) and I believe he was the 
person who got elose to Jussen rcgarding those trips. Jussen toid me that there 
was tremendous potential in South Africa and that the opportunities lor a 
Dutch publishing company would be tremendous. 

‘Jussen was a kind of Burgundy man (a person who cnjoys life), so I am quite 
eertain that after two visits to South Africa he got to know Rhoodie. I am also 
eertain that he got to know Connie Mulder. Next thing he started To the 
Poi nt.' 

Contact said he did not see Jussen betwecn 1970 and 1973. 

‘One Sunday night in 1973 I reeeived a telcphone call from Jussen in 
Johannesburg. He asked me to meet him at the Amsterdam Hilton the next 
night and I agreed. 

‘At the subsequent meeting Jussen toid me, “I could not get off the ground 
ar VNU, but now I have met wonderful people in South Africa and have 
started a magazine like Elseviers". He showed me a copy of l o the Point and 
tried to convince me that he was making a lot of money from it. 

‘He said it had been sueh a sueeess that an international edition was to be 
launched. Jussen said he had hired Duyzings as editor—a former sports 
reporter who could work fast but who was incapable of writing stories with 
deep baekground information. 

‘Iie tried to reeruit several top journalists, but they rejeeted his offers 
because Jussen could not guarantee them full editorial freedom in running the 
magazine.’ 

When 'Eo the Point International was launched at a lavish party in Antwerp 
in April 1974, contact asked himself: 

‘Who the hell is going to finance this publication? Economicallv it is not 
sound. They have not been able to show anv budget planning programmes or 
graphs to show when the break-even point will be reaehed.’ 

Contact said that in the magazine’s early days Jussen and Duyzings spent 
a lot of money and time in travelling. They lived in the most expensive hotels 
throughout the world and drove evpensive compani ears. 

‘Ii was unbelievahle. I laier diseovered thai even l.rnst Smil did not know 
vvhere l he money was Corning Irom and Iie shoulil have known as To the 
Poml InteriiatioiniPs managing di ree lot 


Elie European Connections 

‘I know of publishers w ; ho make a lot of money, but I have never met anvone 
like Jussen and Duyzings, who travelled in sueh luxury and splendour. Jussen 
has an inferioritv complex and I believe that he wanted to show the world that 
he had made it. 

‘We in Holland wondered what they were doing travelling in Europe so 
olten. It was olivious that their magazine was not making money, so they must 
have come for other reasons. They had nothing to do in Europe because there 
was a special staff to handle the international edition of the magazine. 

'To mc it was quite clear—the To the Point International operation was a 
rotten business’, the contact said. 

(iontact was also convinced that the South African Government was baeking 
Eo the Point International because ‘if there were problems in Johannesburg, 
lussen would piek up the phone in Europe and speak to Rhoodie in Pretoria 
.md ihings would immediately be put right.’ 

Contact also revealed that Jussen and American publisher John McGoff 
had been friends for many years. 

I )on Marshall gave the following aeeount of his interviews with several 
ollicr contacts on the financing and running of To the Point International : 

I hiy/.ings toid a contact: ‘We have enough money to make it work for five 
years if we don’t come right after that wc give up'. (The magazine’s 
nperations in Europe were shut down after about four years and budget 
i uis were introdueed at about the time that the Auditor-Gencral began his 
investigation into the Department of Information.) 

I he financing of the magazine was allegedly done through Swiss, Belgian 
and I )utch banks with money supplied through New York. It could have 
been ‘laundered’ after being released from Department of Information 
.hiiu es. | ‘1 .aundering’ money isa common practice today. It is the movement 
oi money through one, or sometimes more, banking aeeounts in order to 
liule the origin or ultimate destination of the money. | 

l o the Ponil International lost a fortune during its early days and Jussen 
•md Duyzings did not appear to be interested in turning it into a paying 
pioposil ion. 

Anoiher eoniact: ‘1 will not reveal to you how much the magazine was 
losing hm they were not the kind of losses that normal businessmen would 
ha\e been .iide lo sustain over a two-year period.’ 

lussen had good connections with Swiss banking officials—one sueh 
/miili banking oflicial attended the launching party and offered to pay 
iilini sl all salaries eitlier part ially or wholly into Swiss aeeounts. (This 
would be .i eontravention oi Belgian law). 

t >m doi iimenl given to me shows that the produetion budget for 1975 
was CI26000 Belgian I• raiu s li was cosling TEPI over 250000 Dutch 
< •niide is .niini.illi iii pi inliii)' i osis ui I loll.md and a liiri hei I I million Belgian 
I i on s ui i in ulalion i osis 
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Office administration costs must have been substantial. Staff salaries were 
well above the average for Antwerp and tvpists, for example, found it difficult 
to find altcrnative employment at the same rate. 

Advertising revenue did little to offset theše costs and, according to one 
informant, never exceeded 40 per cent of the content. Jussen and Duyzings 
did not draw from the Antwerp account. All of their expenses were forwarded 
to the Johannesburg office. 

‘We had a good editorial team, we really did. Our circulation was building 
all the time—and suddenly the directors called a halt to our promotions 
campaign. In December 1976, the circulation budget was cut drastically and I 
could not understand why. Then two brand new Mercedes Benz 450 SLCs 
appeared in the garage for Jussen and Duyzings and I wondered whether my 
spending had been sacrificed for those’, a contact toid me. 

Jussen put his son-in-law, Peter Newton, in control of To the Poini Inter¬ 
national by appointing him Managing üirector. He is said to have little 
magazine expericnce. 

Jussen is said to have at least two apartments in Europe, a property in Florida, 
USA, and a house in South Africa. 
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THE REES REPORT 

‘ A massive cover-up operation had been in progress 


Whiie Don Marshall had been in Europe, Rees had been going hammer and 
longs at breaking the Information Departmenfs secrets. 

By August 1978 it had become apparent that there was a need for the Mail 
lo lake stock of its investigation. Rees stopped all information gathering, 
locked himself in a room for four days and came up with this edited report 
iluled 25 August which he gave to Day and Sparks. With hindsight, it con- 
Iained the skeleton of the Muldergate months, and in some instances even 
a year, before it was made public. 

I Iie following report is based on information obtained in the course of 
sevcral months. Obviously, it would be impossible to detail all the faets 
and iheories. This is an attempt to cover what I regard as being important 
and signifieant. 

I would suggest that the investigation is the biggest and most complicated 
vii ailempted in South Africa. Adding to our problems has been the fact 
liial those areas under serutinv lall directly under the Government’s seeret 
opcralions. 

Ii deals not only with irregularities in the overt seetion of the former 
I >epaiimeni of Information, but also in that Department’s seeret aetivities— 
which are vast and complicated and are known to only a handful of people. 

Records have been destroyed and we have every reason to believe that 
a massive cover-up operation has been in progress for months in order to 
prolcct not only individuals, but also the Government and Nationalist 
1'aiiy. The allegations indude everything from bribery and corruption to 
ilidi, sex scandals and possibly even links with murder. Many of these 
allegations are unsubstantiated. 

We also know that there were extremelv elose links between the Informa- 
imn I )epartmcnt, Eschel Rhoodie, BOSS and General H.J. van den Bergh. 
I lu-y worked händ in glove on many operations. 

Millions oi rands ii is suggesled by various sourees that more than 
U UI million in tolal is involved were handlcd secretly by the Department, 
liisi liow mudi money was misappropriated or slolen, we do nol know. 
Aini on ilus pailii iiI.ii poini il slioulil be notiil liial nol even llieauditors 
.iml inen deiailed lully lo probe the irregularities suu e miil I*>’/7 are yel in 
a põsil lon lo pmpoinl exael amounls. 
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Dozens of' banking accounts—including those of private individuals and 
front companics—have yet to be examined, both by us and by the authorities 
involving companies in South Africa and abroad. 

There are manv pcople who have not yet even been linked with the scandal 
and of whom we are only now learning. Fevv of the characters involved are 
prepared to talk—mainiv because most of them have, in the nature of secret 
operations, implicated themselves in one wav or another. Many, too, vvill not 
talk on ideological grounds, believing that the actions of certain individuals, 
even if thcy are criminal, cannot be exposed at the expense of harming the 
Government or country. 

What has so far emerged is but the tip of the iceberg. 

Those who have talked in the belief that evcrything should be exposed, 
present yet another problem. Thev cannot come forward or be identified 
in any wav. As anxious as they are to clear themselves of any involvement, 
they will not be seen to be identified with any exposure that could be harmful 
to the country. They are frightened of contravening the Official Secrets Act 
and point out that if the probe is to reach any natural conclusion, many 
legitimate covert operations would have to be exposed at great eost to the 
country. 

Thcse, then, are some of the problems that we have faeed. öur investiga- 
rion has meant going back into the Department and its personnel as far 
back as the 1960s. Ir has involved traeing people scattered throughout 
South Africa and overseas, getting them to talk and then trying to obtain 
proof of what they say. 

In order to convey just what time and effort the Mail has put into the 
investigation, one should perhaps be aware of the eireumstanees dating 
back to the start of the probe last year. 

There were widespread rumours that vast sums of money were missing 
from the Department, and that R30-million might be involved. We also 
diseovered that certain other newspapers, including the Sunday Times, 
Beeld and Rapport , had already approaehed many of the people we went 
to see about the irregularities in the Department. 

Wc realised that although there were many rumours and suggestions of 
gross irregularities, nobody seemed to have any speeifie information. 

Among the stories we heard at the time were those relating to the setting 
up of governments in exile, and vast currcncy-smuggling operations. 

We also knew of the probe by the Auditor-General into the Department, 
but it had been officially deseribed as a ‘routine inspeetionf 

THE UNITED STATES 

This is one of the key areas in the probe. Broadly, ii has been established 
that government money was sent to the United States Ibr the express 
purpose of purehasing llie II ash ingl on Shir, together with its TV interests. 
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And while this could be seen to be legitimate in the eyes of many South 
Africans at a time when the country could do with a propaganda machine 
abroad, it would ccrtainlv evoke a strong counter reaetion from Americans. 

But the matter goes very much deeper. We understand that it would totally 
diseredit Dr Connie Mulder, who is on reeord in Parliament as saying that no 
money was used by private individuals or organisations to enrich themselves. 

Our information is that an amount of at least RIO-million was sent to 
i Iie Michigan newspaper publisher, John McGoff, approximately threc or 
lour years ago at a time when the Washington Star was in dire straits. 

John McGoff' is a rightwing millionaire newspaper publisher from 
Michigan, United States, who has for years deseribed himselfas a true friend 
oi South Africa. He is a publisher of numerous small newspapers scattered 
ihroughout the States, the biggest being the Sacramento Union in California. 
Mis most influential holding is his one-half interest in UPITN, one of the 
biggest international TV networks in the world. He is head of the Panax 
Corporation, whicli is the holding company for his string of newspapers, 
.ind also has radio and TV interests in the US. 

I le counts among his elose friends Gerald Ford and John Connally. His 
lu st ‘public’ appearance in South Africa was when he was named as one of 
ihc fbreign investors behind Louis Luyt’s bid to take over South African 
Associated Newspapers in 1975. He is co-shareholder in the Kasteni 
I ransvaal farm complex called Reenberg, together with Mulder, Eschel 
.md I )cncys Rhoodie and I.es de Villiers, who is believed to have ‘reeruited’ 
luni ui the United States. In South Africa he started a company called Xanap 
(I*;inax spelt backwards) and made van Zyl Alberts managing director, 
giving liim a seat on Panax’s board in the United States in return. 

I Ic agreed to use the money sent to him to put in a bid to buy the Washing¬ 
ton St ai. As it turned out, he did not sueeeed and the paper was bought by 

i I Ullas millionaire. At the time it was regarded as highly improbable that 
McGoll had the funds to make sueh a bid, unless he was being secretly 
biicked. 

I lowever, häving failed in the bid, he kept the money. Our information 

ilul it was invested in his Panax Corporation and it could be easily 
* Mablislied just how rapidly his newspaper empire, small though it was 
ludiig always been confined to small-town newspapers, expanded. 

Wc know that he made use of this money during the next few years and 

ii was not until he visited South Africa again early this year that the money 
\\.c. letiirncd. Our information is that Iie had previously had a confrontation 
ui 1977 with Ksclicl Rhoodie overseas when Rhoodie accused him of not 
p.ivmg ilu- interest. McGofl, whom we are led to believe did pay interest, 
lud ,i '.i.ind up liglit wliicli rcsultcd in his reeeiving an apology from Rlioodie. 

I lowever, Iie had been imablc lo repay iIie money at the time and it was 
"lill allci Iie põlled oli some big liuanci.il deal willi a millionaire American 
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businessman that he had thc liquidity to repay it. 

McGoff was relieved, on a visit to South Africa early this year, to bc able 
to rcport that hc had now cleared himself of any involvement. It should also 
be noted that he came out here at that time to be asked to take over as the 
Citizen front man, an offer he first received enthusiasticallv but later declincd 
on the advice of his lawyer, Richard Jones. 

It is unfortunate that we do not know exactlv how much interest on the 
money was paid to Rhoodie, but we do know that the monev was ultimately 
returned to South Africa via Swiss bank accounts. 

It should also be noted here that wc suspect the money returned to South 
Africa travelled through Thor’s account. What is also interesting, is the 
interplay betwcen the funding of the Washington Star and the Citizen. '1 he 
reasons for this loan will cmerge later in the report under the Citizen 
connection. 

McGoff, we are toid, is extremely worried about his roie in the Washington 
Star bid and the subsequent use by him of the Capital. He fears that this 
could emerge in the witch-hunt now being waged in Washington to trace 
South African lohbying and front organisations. We also know that he has 
fallen out almost totally with Rhoodie. He has no respeet for van Zyl Alberts, 
vvhom he deseribes as ‘not being a businessman’s ass'. 

I Ic isan extremely aggressive Irishman who, apparcntly, cannot be bullied 
and is verv much his own man. He is said to be honest and generous, and 
resents häving been used or dragged into Kschel Rhoodie's schemes, even 
though he benefited. 

Apart from McGoff's intimate knowledge of the Citizen situation and 
repeated appeals to him to front it, there is the question of the purehase 
of a luxury mansion on the Florida waterways by Dr Rhoodie’s seeret 
operations team. The house, surrounded by Miami millionaire properties, 
is said to have eost in thc region of R250 000 or R200000. 

It is situated on the K.eys near the Fontainbleau Hotel and is staffed b\ 
a full-time maid, chauffeur, ete. It stands empty most of the time, being 
used only by privatc individuals. 

It was purehased by Les de Villicrs. There has been talk of it being soid, 
and we suspect that after the probe began into the Department of Informa¬ 
tion, Rhoodie had it transferred into either Panax’s name or the name of 
Dan McGoff, John’s brother. However, there must stiil be a reeord of thc 
purehase by dc Villicrs and it would be, I imagine, possible to confront thc 
various people. I am toid that it was never a seeret South African Government 
house or for the use of officials. Rhoodie is said to have ‘offered’ it to Les de 
Villicrs at one poini as a gift. It is possible, of eourse, that it was bought out 
of the RIO-million interest being collcctcd from McGofl. 

There are literally do/.cnsof people in the States whoean assist in building 
up enottgh evidence oi the Mc( utll connection among ihcm Henri Servaas, 
eilitor oi the Sattuda)' Tremng Post , who also icccivcd mone> Imm South 
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Africa (this emerged in Parliament), and who is said to be coming to South 
Africa this year to purehase an apartment. 

Servaas was named in a book entitled Spooks published in 1978 and 
written by a 1'ormer CIA offieer, as being a former CIA man who had 
continued his links with the ageney after formally leaving it. Servaas was 
also listed as a director of the Citizen when it was launched, together with 
people sueh as golfer Gary Player. 

There is Andv Hatcher, the Negro deputv of Sydney S. Baron, who 
resigned after Les de Villiers’ appointment to the company in a more 
senior position last year. Iie is birter and said to be extremely well informed 
on Baron’s aetivities. 

I here is also Andre Pieterse, of Film Trust in Los Angeles, and produeer 
oi the film Golden Rendezvous. Our information is that he was given an 
amount of R85000Ö to produee South African doeumentarv film material. 

I le instead used it for this feature movie and lost the lot in the proeess. Hc 
i*> said to be very elose to Kschel. 

I here is another film connection. Anthony Qiiinn starred in Tigers DoiTt 
Ci y and this movie, I believe, was financed out of the ‘G’ fund, but fronted 
In van Zyl Alberts. When it lost money and they had to pay Quinn, the offer 
was made lo Qiiinn that he aeeept part payment in the form of a flat at 
\ alhalla. This flat, one of the nine purehased by van Zyl Alberts and Lotan- 
danya (of which McGoff was also at one time listed as a director) at Valhalla, 
'•tarnis empty all year exeept for thc odd visit by van Zyl Alberts. (I have 
Im ( ii in the flat and found only copies of To the Poini, ete.) 

It should also he noted here that we have been toid of EschcTs grand 
i herne at one stage to lure top film produeers to SA from all over the world. 

I h helievcd he could turn this into the world’s film Capital. 

< >n« ui the most mysterious and impenetrable areas involves Bermuda, the 
Bahamas and Cayman Islands, which are mentioned in relation to eurreney 

... and the fiaet that, after Thor had to elose down operations, 

ilu \ were moved to the Bahamas. We also know that McGoff operates his 
\ ai ht out oi there. 

\Im> entering the pieture at this poini is Stuart Pegg, the rally driver and 

miili.. I le is a director of 1 Iortors (a large South African printing and 

puhlr.hiug house with extensive overseas interests), and lives at various 
urni in the Seychelles, London, Cayman Islands, Cannes and at Khyber 
Piu I in Sandton, near Johannesburg (where he owns a magnifieent house). 

I Ii is ii pilled to he one of the wcalthicst men in the country, is a director 
"I liiliiuiiiuiii.il Business Publications and a partner in various ventures 
uh I »,md Abramson, also of I Iortors, and formerly head of the National 
t nm\lli lund', w hiili eol lapsed What is Abramson doing among this crowd ? 
Ih i Ii .iiling ligure iii liberai polities, parlicularly elose to people like 
I*i • • r' * tve liilii ai Parl\ organisei and wcalth\ sloekhroker, Ma\ Hoi kiim 
l'i i i md Muamsoii also have piibhshmg interests iii Klimpe and Itrilain 
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Pegg has offices on the 22nd Floor of thc Bank of Lisbon building in 
Johannesburg—and one of the companies of which he is said to be the 
manager is Universal Jet Aviation, the company that picked up the tab for 
Thors ‘test’ flight to thc Seychelles that caused so rnuch controversy. 

Wc know that Abramson and Rhoodie are the closest of friends and 
suspect that thc individuals now named are the ones with whom Rhoodie is 
involved in his new business vcntures. We are toid, naturally, that nothing 
has ehanged—it is the oid team back in operation, but just what the involvc- 
ment of Pegg and Abramson is, one does not vet know. 

It is also suggested that Pegg and Abramson—who launched Afri-Pix, 
the new Hortors picture agency run by Gordon van der Merwe (ex lo the 
Põim , Belgium) and Renicr Botha (news editor), may have soine connection 
in Holland and Britain with Rhoodie’s publishing vcntures overseas. 

Pegg was in thc Middle East at the time that Louis Luyt soid his new jet 
to a wealthy Arab, and it is conjectured that he may have done the negotia- 
tions. He is also said to be an expert in ‘blocked rands’. 

For the record, we also know that Louis Luyt’s jet was registered in the 
Cayman Islands through a company based in Hamilton, Bermuda, and that 
a half share of the aircraft was actually purchased from him by Rhoodie out 
of the secret funds. I have sincc established that Rl-million w'as paid into 
Thor’s account by Louis Luyt after he soid his jet. This money was handled 
by the auditors of Thor. 

It is understood that both Abramson and Pegg use the Seychelles (also a 
currency frec area) as a stopping-off point for overseas trips. 

It should be noted that my latest information from the Bank of Lisbon 
building offices indicates that Pegg is also one of the directors ofa company 
called Morgan-Grampian. [Morgan-Grampian isa British-basedpublishing 
house specialising in a widc range of trade and travel publications.) 

Wc do not yet know what the significance of this is, but I was toid of 
Pegg’s involvement with Slater Walker in which he is said to have made 
a killing in gold dcals, multiplying a stake of Rl-million many times over. 
He is said to have a vast fortune and owns a Hat or penthouse in the 
Cayman Islands. 

I stumbled across his name after first hearing it in Cape Town whcn I 
was toid he had visitcd the building Valhalla to look at flats after being 
introduced by van Zyl Alberts. As far as we know, he never returned to 
the building or purchased a flat. 

A top informant States that Valhalla is owned in its entirety by Thor and 
Rhoodie, evcn though thcy officially bought only six apartments. Van Zyl 
Alberts and Lotandanya bought the balance (out of the secret funds?). 

It is also suggested that Abramson has aeted for Rhoodie as a (inancial 
advisor. Abramson, who losl all his mõne) in National Growth Invcstment 
liinds and then wcni overseas, returned to South Alrica and bought I lortors. 
< )iu financial men desmbe luni as soinelhing oi a linancial genius. 
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While dealing with the States, I might mention the rumours surrounding 
South America. Various people hint at property purehases and other 
wheeling and dealing in Paraguay and Argentina. And finally, in assessing 
the States, one must also remember the hints of strong Israeli connections 
that are said to front for South Africa in the States. 

An Israeli (Arnon Milcham), said to Iive in France and reputed to be 
very wealthy, purchased Rhoodie’s apartment at Oscar Dee in Plettenberg 
Bay. This is the apartment that was in a building owned jointly by the läte 
()scar I lurwitz, Nedbank, and a wealthy woman living in Pretoria. I have 
her name and have stiil to work on that angle. Ilurwitz, I have been toid, 
was also decplv involved in thc secret projeets. Milcham is said to have 
purchased the apartment at an estimated R12000 profil. The sale was 
made while Rhoodie was busy concluding weapon purehases, according to 
the contact. 

Anothcr link is Rhoodie’s public relations man in Jerusalem. He is Jakov 
i annas, cmployed by the Department of Information for some time but 
whom we now know to have moved almost exclusively into the secret 
operations. 

^ 'annas apparently operates in elose collaboration with Israelis in the 
l liited States and is able to form a powerfui lobby in America on behalf of 
ihc South Africans. We also understand that he has links with the Dutch 
prmting linn of van den Berg and Versluijs which Don Marshall investigated 
ui Lurope. 

////•: CITIZEN 

\s "iili the information already detailed, the faets that have been given 
io iis uime from extremely well informed sourees. 

I Iie information that Myrtle and others supply is that in 1975 the deeision 
io Luuk Ii i he Cilizen was taken. Present at the first meetings of the interested 
p.utics svere Louis Luyt, Rhoodie, Les de Villiers, General van den Bergh, 
Ui i.un I oiirie (the Dcpartmentfs aeeountant) and a man named du Preez, 
who is Louis l.ust’s aeeountant. 

Ii is probablc that van Zyl Alberts was present, but this detail I cannot 
i in with eertainty. 

Ii is noi elear how much finance was allocated at that stage, but we do 
liiiow ih.ii ihe Cilizen operated at a loss and that money had continually 
io Im ui|ei ied into ii. Then, according lo the information, problems arose 
Im i .1 usv mõnes allocated for the newspaper svas tied up. 

Iti lon we ehal sviili the irregularities that took placc we should speculate 
i io ilu amounls involved. Wc bclievc that ihe liisi amouni lo be allocated 
" i uion ih. ui RI2 million. ( I lu- informant was not speeifie svhen dealing 
Miili ilus ligurc I lowevcr he did sas ihal ihe amouni had sincc grossil lo 
uion iIi.iii K IU million.) I hc mõnes ss.is rcallocaled liom ihe Delcnec 
llmll'.* I loi possibls nol onl\ llic (iii ai, Iml also loi oi hei publications. 
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The informant says the money was given to Louis Luyt and he dished it 
out to the Citizen as it was required. 

lt might also be opportune at this point to recall my information from 
Natie Ferreira (a former political correspondent of the Citizen) that he 
belicves he unwittingly put to the Government the idea of the Citizen , 
although not in the form that it was ultimately to take. He toid me he believed 
that it was necessary for an English newspaper to be launched by the 
Government to influcnee change in South Africa from within. ()\er a lõng 
period of tiine he researehed and drew up a blueprint for the paper and then 
iinally soid the idea to Connie Mulder and Dr Piet Koornhof. 

Apparently it was well reeeived. This was in about 1974. He had sevcral 
lengthy meetings before he was given the impression that the Government 
had deeided it could not afford to be assoeiated with sueh a projeet. It was 
added, however, that there might be private support fortheoming from 
wealthy Natal people. 

Finally the Citizen was launched and Ferreira was approaehed by Martin 
Spring, the newspaper’s first editor, who had apparently been toid by 
Connie Mulder to offcr him the job of political correspondent. This led to 
further meetings at which he toid Spring of his views as to how the newspaper 
should funetion for change. 

Things did not go well with Ferreira after his appointment to the news¬ 
paper. He says they totally changed the political philosophy that he had 
expounded. This led to various confrontations and finally, when M.A. 
Johnson took over as editor, he realised he had no luture on the Citizen. 

But to go back to the financing. Our information is that during 1976 
Louis Luyt ran into financial difficulties with the Citizen and found that he 
could not eope. 'I'he fertilizer world was in a turmoil and he had numerous 
problems. 

Money that had been given to him for the newspaper had been injeeted 
into Triomf. We believe that more than R1 3-million was involved, and the 
interest was being used to finance the paper. But it was not cnough. 

Finally, when he was unable to raise further money from Information, 
there was a confrontation with Rhoodie, van Zyl Alberts and Mulder. Luyt 
toid them that he had invested the Citizen money in Triomf and could not 
get the money released immediately, although he intended paying it back 
when matters improved. 

Our contact is hazy on dates and times and amounts, but is convinced of 
the accuracy of his aeeount of the confrontation and recalls that it took placc 
at a room in the Holiday Inn during the Rand Show period in roughly 
April 1977, between Luyt and Rhoodie. Vorster was extremely angry when 
he heard what had happened. 

Various people were sent lo laik lo l.uyt bul he loid them lo ‘bugger ott’ 
and said ihey woultl evenlually gei iluii nionev back. Iie also loki Mulder 
lo lell ‘ihal James Boml ihal I II kiek Ins baekside' Iie was relerring lo 
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Rhoodie at the Holiday Inn meeting. Rhoodie was forced as a result of these 
problems to raise money in Switzerland to injeet into the Citizen , as the 
projeet was proving costlier than they had anticipated. Their budget was 
exhausted—at least for the time being. 

Apparently the loan that was obtained overseas was later repaid from the 
amount returned from the United States by John McGoff. 

As an interim measure, however, Luyt was forced to ‘sell’ hall his jet 
lo Oscar Hurwitz, who paid R1.5-million for the half share in the aireraft. 
The money came, as usual, from the ‘G’ fund. 

Confirmation of this is now virtually complete in that another informant 
lells mc that after the jet was finally soid, Luyt paid back an amount of R1.3- 
million to Thor Communicators. That was the deal. 

When Luyt was driven out of the seeret projeets (or resigned) van Zyl 
Alberts and Rhoodie flew to the United States at the end of last year to 
iry and persuade McGoff to take over as the Citizen' s new front. McGoff 
iravelled to South Africa early this year and the diseussion continued, but 
he finally deeided against it on the advice of his lawyer and friends. 

Our biggest problcm to date has been the traeing of the money. I believe 
ilul we should consider confronting Luyt with the Thor paymcnt, just to 
icsi his reaetion. 

In our investigations into van Zyl Alberts, we have satisfied ourselves 
ihal he is a major front for Dr Rhoodie. They overlap at everv turn. His 
ilcalings with the Department extend into everything we investigate—from 
( iafi Press (in which he is involved with McGoff), to Panax, Heyns Films, 
l'n the Roiul, the Citizen , Thor, Valhalla apartments, ete. Then there are his 
i lose liuks with Jussen in Holland, his ties with Andre Pieterse in movies 
aud his vasl interests which we are stiil busy exploring. 

I’he amazing thing is that everything we have been able to penetrate— 
uih as ihe Citizen , To the Point , Valhalla, ete.—indieates that hc loses 
vasl amounts of money everv year. 

Van Zyl Alberts, in tal king to a contact of ours, toid the contact that 
I omis l.uyl had messed up the takeover of SAAN by talking about it 
picmaiurely. Iie is also said to have been linked in a business deal with 
Kobn i Smii and other Pretoria businessmen immediately before his murder. 

I Ins nimes from two sourees, although I have so far spoken only to onc. 

\ an Zvl Alberts is to my mind, the key to many Department of Informa- 
i ion seerets. 

I es dc Villiers plays an equally vilal roie in the Info affair—simply 
lu taiise he was head of‘Planning’ and iherefore had an overall vievv of the 
.ttit i projeeis and irregulariiies. 

I vvo sourees have elaimed ihal when Iie was offered the job ai Sydney 
'• Union, Iie soiiglil advice Irom Relief van Rooyen. Apparenlly de Villiers 
aiil Ik was wnrricd aboiii wliai was liappening in the Deparimeni Iie 
w miili lo (lislani c himscll bul did nol wanl lo llmiw up his pension and 
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other benefits. He was advised to distance himself from the Department and 
apparently took precautions to make sure that he could not later be im- 
plicated. Ilowever, he was in full control and had full knowlcdge of many 
of the irregularities already mcntioned. Apart from those that we do not 
knovv of, dc Villiers headed many secret projects himself such as the Club 
of Ten. Certainly de Villiers is known to have repaid money to the Depart¬ 
ment for various small amounts when the Barrie probe started. 

We know he was with Rhoodie when they paid President Mancham 
R20000 during one of the Scychellcs trips. He is also the man who had an 
overall knowledge of the American connections, and was behind the Miami 
house purehase. He apparently had the numbers of Rhoodie’s Swiss banking 
aeeounts. I am toid that these werc de Villiers’ Insurance policies’ against 
his later beeoming the scapegoat for the wrongdoings within the Department. 

One area in which Les de Villiers is alleged to have a direct interest, 
concerns his part ownership of the Eastern Transvaal farm owned jointly 
by the Rhoodies, Mulder, McGoff and van Zyl Alberts. Les de Villiers 
knows 1 uliv the roles of South African lobbyists in the States, including 
Don de Keiffer, who has a lobbying contract with the South African govern- 
ment that is worth more than Rl-million a year. He was also the man in 
chargc of other secret projects in the States—including those assoeiated 
with at least one television station. 

When an advertising ageney did a practicality study of the Citizen before 
it came into being, de Villiers said in front of a contact that the aeeount 
should be sent to the Department of Information. 

De Villiers is said to be extremely worried at pending legal elaims against 
him in Britain for his book South Africa—A Skunk Among Nations. When 
he lcft the Department he asked whether he would have to bear the costs 
should the legal aetion against him sueeeed, and Rhoodie assured him that 
a further RIO-million had recently been transferred overseas out of the 
secret funds. This, he said, would take care of any problems that might 
arise from the book. 

He also knows more precise dctails of a property in France, said to be on 
the Riviera. At this point we are not too sure whether there is more than one 
property involved, but a contact has seen photographs of an apartment which 
he deseribes as an absolute mansion. 

At this point in the investigation we do not have enough to force a con- 
frontation with de Villiers. He is extremely conscious that his image will be 
damaged by the exposures surrounding the Department. 

DR ESCHEL RHOODIE 

He is obviously the key to the whole alfair and is the only man who has 
tull knowledge oi all the front organisations and individuals Ii is iliHieult 
to single mil any area in which Iie (an be sliown to have eit hei misappro- 
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priated funds or been party to something illegal. What has been established, 
however, is that his assets are vast for a civil servant, even allowing for his 
wife’s relatively small inheritance of R70000. Certainly his life-style out- 
strips that of even wealthy men such as McGoff and Luyt. 

We know that his pension is in the region of R8Ü0 a month. His gratuitv 
on leaving the Department amounted to more than R30 000. He has a 
Jaguar, the price or value of which is not know n. He has a new Mercedes 
Benz SLC, worth about R32 000. He elaims to have soid a stamp collection 
for about R36 000. 

He is said to have earned substantial royalties from his hooks over the 
past 10 vears—up to R9 000 on one published in America. 

His Bantry Bav house was bought for R71 700. Improvemcnts worth 
about R40 000 have been made to the house. This transaetion was cash and 
no bonds were registered. 

We also know that his Menlo Park house in Pretoria has a municipal 
valuation of R68 000. Improvemcnts totalling R6 000 were made in 1974-75. 
flie eurrent municipal valuation of improvemcnts is R49 600 and the 
property, which was purehased 13 ycars ago, was originally worth R14 400. 
Bonds registered against the property for R14974 were paid off in 1975. 

I le has an undeveloped stand at Plettenberg Bav, bought in 1976 for 
K 19 000, which is on sale at R52 500. No bond was registered against the 
property at the time of its purehase. 

I le has a plot in Nature’s Valley at Knysna bought for R6 500 in 1976. 

I le has a part ownership in Reenberg, the lowveld farm jointly owned 
"«ih Iive others, including those already named. His share is believed to 
l.e K6 000. 

We know that he bought back 10 vears of pensionable Service for about 
K 10000 cash in about 1976-77—häving prcviously lost this when he was 
hriclly with To the Point. 

11is cash assets at the end of May included cheque and savings aeeounts 
lm himself and his wife at Pretoria Nedbank totalling R47 931. 

11is eredit rating at the Standard Bank in Pretoria was good for R50 000 
wulun 30 days. 

Mis carnings in 1977 from the Department were R18000. In 1976 they 
wei e R 16 400. 1'his year it was an estimated R22 000. 

We also knovv that he travels abroad frequently at considerable eost, and 
"iciulv took his children to Israel and his wife on a tour of Greece for 
■icvcral weeks. 

I lis liome is the last word in luxury from carpets that could only have 
• o-.i ,i lollime, to silver dinner seis and very valuable cullery. 

\\ • know th ai Iie soid his ap. nimeni in Plettenberg Bay lora profil oi at 
h r,i R 12 000 1'lie purehase price is not known. 

W < are loid liial he inoves betwecn ihe Cniteil Slalcs, I i.mee, London, 
md Soul li Ametit a 
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We know that he frequently walked around with a briefcase bulging with 
Rlü notcs—perhaps to pay people such as former President Mancham, 
when he banded over R20 0Ö0. (This transaction, as in the case of manv 
others, was recorded secretly with the use of a bugged briefcase, bugged 
cigarette boxes, ete.) 

The other areas that could aeeount for his wealth could indude monies 
that passed through his bank aeeount for front companies such as Hevns 
films (which reeeived work totalling R78 000 from the Department in 1977), 
the SA Freedom Foundation, the Foreign Affairs Association and other 
fronts known to us. The problem is that we cannot get financial reeords 
from those areas as they come out of the seeret funds. 

'l’hen there are his elose links with van Zyl Alberts, the multitude of 
companies that he has had dealings with, such as Craft Press, the Citizen 
and To the Poini. Now we also have Pegg and Abramson, with whom he is 
said to be involved in new ventures. 

So much for the souree of his wealth. This all indieates some link with the 
various aeti vities of the seeret seetion of the Department, but we have yet to 
obtain proof on paper. 

Sources, too, are a problem. Rhoodie hand-pieked his people very carc- 
fully. Many believe they are bound by the Ofticial Sccrets Aet (although this 
is not the case, to the best of my knowledge). Some are implicated and some 
just don’t seem to realise that there are irregularities in the Department. 

But despite all of the problems, I feel sure we can get to the bottom 
of it. Our evidence is mounting daily and, together with the other news- 
papers' probing, we have exposed many areas we once thought impenetrable. 

In his favour at the moment is the fact that a suggestion that a full probe 
of his wealth be done by Loot Reynders was ‘not approvedh It is said that 
this would be the only possible way of diseovering the true wealth of the 
Rhoodies. And even if the approval were to be given, how could they get 
into banking aeeounts overseas? 

As far as General van den Bergh is concerned, we have pieked up some 
useful bits and pieces of information about his friendship with Rhoodie. 
Certainlv, they seem to have worked very closely on a number of projeets. 
A major problem is that his work does fail under the Official Sccrets Act, 
and it is therefore that much more difhcult to penetrate. 

I have also diseovered that Rhoodie was recently tipped as the man most 
likely to sueeeed van den Bergh when he intended to retire, but the General 
was persuaded by Vorster to remain. 

We suspeet that although BOSS may have funded eertain projeets that 
overlapped with Information, most of the budget that is now the foeal point 
of the probe was channelled through the Defence võte. 

erontorc; in/s rr/ONS 

A rcliahlc inlormanl lells me that he believes there are ai least 29 front 
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organisations, and literallv dozens of seeret projeets to penetrate if we are 
fully to explore the Department for all possible irregularities. F.xactlv how 
the informant arrives at the figure of 29 I cannot say, as he is afraid of talking. 
But I believe this to be a likely figure. 

To date we have examined the company reeords of at least 100 private 
companies and organisations, rumoured to have links in one way or another 
with the Department. Manv are no doubt innoeent, but we simply cannot 
teil. What is strange, is the number of people who keep cropping up in 
apparently totallv unrelatcd companies and projeets. 

THE CODE NAMES 

A faseinating area that has not yet been written about concerns the code 
names used by the people involved in the seeret aeti vities of the I Department. 

I shall list some of them: Eschel is known both as GADAFFI (after the 
l.ibyan head of State) and THOR (surprise, surprise); Luyt is known as 
the SUN KING (after King Lottis of France); Les de Villiers was DIRTY 
IIARRY (either beeause he looks vaguely like Glint Fastwood or beeause 
of his predilection for pretty women). 

Vorster is referred to as OLYMPUS (the God of Gods); Sydney Baron 
is known as the RF.D BARON; Dr Mulder is called KNIP OOGIES (I’m 
nui too sure if this is simply a nickname given to him from within the Depart¬ 
ment) and Marius Jooste, chairman of Perskor, is called VV (the letters 
siaiiil for a rather obseene Afrikaans deseription of a part of the anatomy). 

(iencral van den Bergh is referred to as either MOSES (after Moses van 
den Bergh or Moses from the mountain) or DIE LANG MAN (the tall man). 

MISCELLANEO US 

I .im toki that those few who were privilcgcd enough to be privy to the 
sccrets of the Department, including some of those mentioned above, used 

10 meel in private homes or even hotels before they took the luxury süite of 
olin es latcr to beeome known as the Thor Lounge. 

rhere are several items I have culled from the files that should also be 
iioted They are that Werner Ackerman, one of the so-called front men for 

II ic I )epartment as a member of the Club ofTen, is suspeeted in the United 
Sl;iies of häving funded the visit to South Africa of five US congressmen. 

11 ilus is so, they will have to give an explanation to the United States 
govcrumcni in lerms of the law . All were led to believe that the monev was 
poi up privaicly by Werner Ackerman. 

In ii\ing lo cstablish wIial 1 1ic link bciwccn the Department and Perskor 
e. ii should be nolcd ihal Perskor was paid a tolal of more than R7-million 
ovei I 1 sears for ihe prinling oi 1'anorania. In 1977 alonc il was paid more 
ih.m R I milliiui li is said ihal ihe < osi oi prinling lIie Fnglish and Afrikaans 

.... was K 10(1(100 SA I ilho was llien au,ii ded l Iie eoni rael, and 

ipp.ircnlb pirnis (Iie suine job lm KfiDOOO less pei issile 
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CONCLUS fON 

ln conclusion I would like to suggest that we see the investigation through 
lo its logical conclusion, whatcver the obstacles. I must admit to being 
somewhat disheartened at this point, as well as frightened by the implicarions 
of the probe. Wc now know where it will end and just who we are up against. 
It is more than a littlc disturbing, to say the least. 

1 believe, and so do our informants, that our breakthrough will comc 
eventually. We also believe that there are too many people involved (many 
of thcm anti-Rhoodie and Mulder) who feel that what is happening is bad 
for the country. 

There are many other details as already supplied to vou in my contact 
reports that could bc repeated in this report, but 1 hope that this evaluation 
will assist us in deciding just where we go from hcre. 

25 August 1978. 

Mervyn Rees 

After he read this report, Sparks talled a summit meeting, i feel we should 
continuc hammering away at the local informants and potential informants. 
If what you say is true, then there must be a lot happening behind the seenes 
at the moment. Let’s try and capitalise on that movement. Let’s see if people 
who would not speak in the past will do so now. Perhaps the pressures that are 
building up will force them to change their positions. 

‘Once we are sure that we’ve exhausted this field, then wc can talk about 
following through in the States. My feeling at the moment is that we should not 
show our händ to Rhoodie and Mulder. We would get nothing from them and 
I think we could end up simply giving away what wc know. I suggest that you 
concentrate on people like Retief van Rooyen, who is one step down from the 
A team’, he said. 

Rees and Day left the meeting and wandered through the Mail newsroom. 
Rees, whose work over the months was beeoming a souree of constant embar- 
rassment beeause many of his colleagues did not know what hc was doing, 
bumped into one of the reporters who called out: ‘I li, Merv. You stiil on leave ?’. 


8 

THE FALL OF OLYMPUS 

‘ Vorster asked me to keep an eye on the kajfir taxi 


Mervvn Rees deeided he would go all out for four people—Myrtle, Retief 
van Rooyen, Daan and J.F. ‘Wally’ Waldeck. Although he had interviewed 
van Rooyen and Waldeck before, thev were both reluctant to talk to liim. Of 
the two, Waldeck was superficially the person rnost likely to bc of use beeause 
hc had a massive axe to grind. Iie had been the administrative head of the 
I )cpartment of Information but had been prematurclv retired in June 1978 as 
pari of the government aetion taken against officials in the Department follow¬ 
ing the Auditor-GeneraPs linding that Rhoodie had failed to exercise proper 
Imancial control. 

Waldeck, who had been the administrative controller of the Department^ 
t overt operations, had nothing to do with the seeret aetivities of the Department 
aud the move against him was widelv seen as an aet of revenge by Rhoodie. It 
had heeome eommon speculation that it was Waldeck who originally drew the 
\uditor-Gcncrars attention to irregularities in the Department. He was an 
\' raied and loyal ei vii servant at the time he was prematurely retired (he was 
lau t to he eleared of all blame regarding irregular handling of Info funds and 
mdeed was praised for his eourage by the Press and pubiie). Rees had been 
tn see him sevcral times, but although courteous he said he was unable to pass 
mi an\ Information. Hc was, however, a man in turmoil bitter at the treatmenr 
Ih had reeeived. 

I h lived in a bcautiful house in Waterkloof, a plush suburh of Pretoria. He 
was, at the age of 59, about to exercise his option to retire a year later, häving 
ai hieved one of the best ratings for anv ei vii servant in South Africa. He toid 
Uns that once Rhoodie was threatened, he knew he would beeome the sea pe¬ 
nnilt .md would be finished. 1 le let ii be known that he had made cxtensive tape 
in ordings oi eonversations betwecn himself and Rhoodie, as well as with 
Mihri oflieials in the Department shortly before his retirement, beeause he felt 
ihal siapegoats would be songilt. Iie had put the tapes in a bank deposit box. 

\\ aldei k was later to seek poliee proteetion after his wife reeeived a ehilling 
di uh ihieal Irom an anoiiymous ealler. The (lireat was made by a man with 
i pui nn' l.ngltsh aeeenl who lelcphnncd the Waldeck Imme and said: ‘Teil 
ihal Waldeck oi Information Ihal he is going to die quiekli and easiIy-’ 

lii. ude tuld Kees ‘Vou know, Wa11\ nearl\ ilied just helme all this. The 
"Miil <d il all nearli kiilid liim Ih had heen lilei. illi at d ea 1 1 Ts doni with a 
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brain tumour that affectecl his eyesight. But, you know, he felt hc had bccn 
saved so that he could make sure that all the wrongdoings that he felt were 
taking place would not he allowed to bc hidden. That was vvhen he started 
building up a case against Dr Rhoodie.’ 

He toid Rees, though: T’m afraid I cannot talk to you. You must remember 
l did not deal with secret projects and vvhat I do know I have passed on to the 
authorities.’ 

Rees went oflf in pursuit of Advocate Retief van Rooyen. On the face of it, 
it was an impossible mission. Van Rooyen was as close to the heart of power in 
South Afriea as it is possible for a non-politician to get. For the most part he 
was well out of the publie eyc, although he was known in joiirhalistic and 
political cireles as a legal advisor to the Government. He had been seen too at 
the Turnhalle convention whieh sat in South West Africa/Namibia to draw 
up a new constitution and set up a transitional government to take the disputed 
territory out of South Africaks eontrol and into independencc. He was legal 
advisor to the generally pro-South African Ovambo delegation. Those reallv 
on the inside knew him to be very close to John Vorster. In fact, a source toid 
Rees that he was as close as anybody with the exception of General van den 
Bergh. 

The silver-haired senior counsel lirst caught the publie eyc when he appeared 
for the South African police at the inquest into the death of blaek consciousness 
leader Steve Biko, who died during detention by the Security Police. Evidence 
of the manner in whieh Biko was treated bv the police and government doetors 
shoeked the world, and one of the features of the inquest were the many elashes 
betwecn van Rooyen and Sydney Kentridge SC, who appeared for the Biko 
lamil y. 

It was during this period that van Rooyen made another publie appearance: 
this time he w as involved in a elash w ith Donald Woods, former editor of the 
Daily Dispateh, after Woods had given e\idence before a United States sub- 
committee on Afriea. Woods, who had been banned in South Afriea after 
conducting a campaign against the Government over Biko’s death, had recenth 
fled South Afriea. 

This report, whieh appeared in the Mail on 2 Februarv 1978, reeorded their 
meeting: 

Washington—The banned former East London editor, Donald Woods, 
elashed with the police representative at the inquest on Steve Biko, Retief 
van Rooyen, in the hallway of the House of Representatives vesterday. 

While Woods was giving evidence before Charles Diggsks Afriea sub- 
eommittee, van Rooyen w as waiting to stage a corridor debate in front of US 
journalists. 

l l eame here on privatc hiisiness lo IMiiladelphia’, van Rooyen toid the 
journalists. ‘And I enjoved everylhing aboul \om counlrv ii nt il I heard it 
said (oda\ that I should not have been given a visa 
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Van Rooyen stood in the corridor shaking his finger at the reporters. 
Frorn time to time they laughed at him. 

‘You may laugh’, he retorted, ‘but I am telling the truth.’ 

He said Biko had been treated kindly by his interrogators. 

‘He spoke rationally to the doetor one-and-three-quarter hours after he 
had gone berserk and had to be restrained', he said. 

‘It was then by unfortunate ehanee hc liit his head against the wall. The 
doetor spoke to him about his university elasses and family.’ 

In answer to a question by Woods, van Rooyen said: ‘Häving heard you 
here today I am amazed you weren't jailed.’ 

Van Rooyen ciaimed that Woods's testimonv before the Afriea sub- 
eommittee was completely false. 

Van Roovcn’s visit to Washington eaused a furore beeause it was ciaimed— 
a elaim both he and the South African Government denied—that he was 
aeting for South Afriea in trying to diseredit Donald Woods. 

Not hing much was heard of van Rooyen until he was named as a member 
oi Rhoodie’s party on the controversial trip to the Seychelles to see President 
Mancham on secret business for South Afriea. And then on 25 June 1978, just 
Iive months after the Washington fraeas, van Rooyen called a eurious Press 
conlercnce in Pretoria. 

I le telephoned newspapers saying that beeause of the rumours and allega- 
t ii ins surrounding Thor, it had been deeided to ‘throw open the books’ of the 
sei ret eompany at the Pretoria offiees of Thor’s auditors. 

Kees arrived at the auditor’s offiees overlooking Chureh Square on the 
Saiurdav morning, expeeting that the same doeumentation whieh had been 
made availablc to Vorsterks speeial investigator, Loot Reynders, would now 
Ih rcleased. 

Instead, van Rooyen mcrely issued a statement together with eertifieates 
liuni ThoFs bankers and auditors. The statement was being released, he said, 
on ilu- authoritv of the board of Thor, of whieh he and Andre Pieterse were the 
•olr tlirectors. 

flie doeuments eontirmed that $3-million had been transmitted to ThoFs 
b,mk aeeount from the Union Bank of Switzerland and the auditors eertified 
ihal iIie entire $3-milIion had been properly aeeounted for. But van Rooyen 
would not explain the roie oi Thor any further. 

Ilm you invited us to a eonference to answer questions about the roie of Thor 
md allegaiions that R248 000 has gone missing. Now you refuse to explain 
liini w hai Thor is all aboul', Rees put it to the advocate. 

*M\ aut liinil y does not allow me lo answer any further questions. No money 
i. iim.smg Irom I hm Hui beyoiul ihal I eannol make a slalemeiil’, van Rooyen 
H plied. 

Ilm uni are a direeloi II vihi eannol answer queslions beeause you do nol 
hau ilu aulliorih lo do so, linu who has ' au Allik aa us |i >i i ma I isi asked 
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‘That I cannot teil you. I just cannot sav any more’, van Rooyen replicd. Hc 
vvas adamant—the seerets of Thor Communicators would not be revcaled 
bv him. 

The conference ended exactly iive minutes after van Rooyen had arrived 
at the auditors’ offiees and now, instead of there being answers to many of the 
questions that had plagued Rees, there were numerous new questions which 
required answers. 

They included: Who instrueted van Rooyen, supposedly the controlling 
shareholder of the company, not to answer questions and what were the 
sourees of the companyi funds? 

Kees knew from several sourees, including Myrtle, that van Rooyen was deeply 
involved in the Rhoodie seeret projeets. Me had diseovered too, that van 
Rooyen's wife and Rhoodiei vvife had studied together and that the families 
had renewed their friendship after they had both moved into the sante ncigh- 
bourhood in Pretoria. Rees was to see van Rooyen several times over a period 
of months, but the advoeate was usually both aggressive and evasive and Rees 
got the distinet impression that van Rooyen was trying to pump him to establish 
the extent of the MaiTs knowiedge of Muldergate. 

But when hc went to the van Rooyen home in the latter part of 1978, he 
vvas shoeked ai the change in the man. Hc was pale and drawn, the hands had 
a slight tremor, the voice soft. Gone was the arrogant advoeate of the Biko 
inquest; gone was the sneering questioner of Donald Woods; gone was the 
foreigner who wagged an angrv finger at the Washington Press Corps only a 
few months ago. Rees had a verv frightened and shaken man in front of him. 

‘What’s wrong, Mr van Rooyen, are you iil?’ 

‘Please go aw'ay. I don’t want to see you any more. There’s nothing I can 
sav. Just please go away.’ 

‘Can I help you in any way?’ 

‘No, no ... I’m all right. But my wife’s not well. We are just siek and tired 
of this whole thing. Please just go away.’ 

Rees moved as the door elosed. As he reaehed the gate he stopped and 
glanced baek. Hc caught a glimpse of a faee disappearing behind the eurtains 
as they snapped back into place. 

He went to a call-box and phoned van Rooyen’s chambers to see if he could 
giean anything from the telephonist, anything that would explain the meta- 
morphosis. All he got was: ‘Advoeate van Rooyen has not been here for ages. 
Please leave a message.’ 

What had happened? What had changcd him? 

Rees and Day diseussed van Rooycn’s distress at length and deeided that 
if must signily a major upheaval of some kind behind the Muldergate seenes. 
Day persuaded Rees to break one of his Cardinal Myrtle ground niies: take the 
init iative and ask lora meeting. When Rees pul the phone eall through, Myrtle 
reluseil to reply Kui Iwo ilays later the now lamiliar voiee ealled Rees and lhe\ 
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set up a meeting—this time at the Transport Museum at Johannesburgi 
Pioneer Park. While examining the shiny brasswork of a fire engine from the 
1920s, Rees put his case. 

‘Look’, he said, T’m sorry for calling, but this is most important. I went to 
see Retief van Rooyen the other day and he seems to be in some kind of trouble. 
I thought you might be able to give me an idea of what it’s all about?’ 

Myrtle inspeeted the fire enginei hose and said quietly: ‘Van Rooyen’s in 
trouble beeause things are not quite going the way he expeeted them to go. 
Hc is now plaving so many ends off against each other that he doesn’r know 
whether hei Arthur or Martha. The question you must ask yourself, and 
Pm sure that ‘Rit’ [van Rooyeni nickname] asks himself this night and day, 
is: “What happens to van Rooyen if Connie and Eschel stay in power?” 
l iiati his problem.’ 

‘But vvhy should that bother him? Hei been their agent, hei an oid friend 
of Eseheli, hei in with the Prime Minister?’ 

Myrtle seemed to tire of the fire engine and moved slowly towards an oid 
Red Gross field ambulanee that looked like something out of A Faremll to 
Irnis. Rees could see, though, that he was watching the entrance carefully. 

‘You’re wrong’, Myrtle said, ‘he’s very much on his own these days. Vorsteri 
going to retire soon and Riti been using whatever information he has to 
mlluence the people he thinks have the bcst chance ofbecoming Prime Minister. 

< )bviously it did not look a few months back that Connie had any kind of chance. 

I lei making a strong comeback though and Rit might have baeked the wrong 
hõise, in which case hei politically dead.’ 

‘What kind of information does he have?’ asked Rees. 

Myrtle was getting edgy, giving his watch more attention than he was 
.illowing Rees or the Hemingway ambulanee. 

'Thor Communicators handled big Information business. You should keep 
pre ssing about the Citizen , the Valhalla flats, the Washington Star, the Pletten- 
Im ig Bay house. Those kinds of things.’ 

Myrtle started to move off again, but stopped suddenly, turned round and 
•.aul ‘Rit, you know, was asked by Vorster to keep an eye on what he ealled 
ilu- “kalfir taxi”.’ 

* “The kalfir taxi?” ’ 

' Ves, apparently thati what he said. He meant Rhoodiei outfit. Didn’t you 
I now ihal Rhoodiei nickname at sehool was “kaffir”?’ Myrtle smilcd, waved 
goodbyc and walked briskly to the car park. 

Kees related this conversation to Sparks and Day. Sparks pouneed on the 
i< In mcc to Vorster’s possible retirement. ‘Can this be true?’ His scepticism 
«.is supported by carelul inquiries to the Mai Ts political hureau. A politieal 
■ oncspondcnt employcd by a memberol the Morning Group who was partic- 
ul.oh elose lo the Prime Ministeri õline was also questioned and hc said: 

\ ui .ii i has toid cvcryone ihere is nothing to worry about I le seems suprcmcly 
MMilulenl that Iie and the party can liamlle the Information problcms.’ 
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Sparks agreed that there must be a cogent reason for van Rooyen’s agitation 
and that Rees should make an all-out efFort to get close to thc Pretoria advocate. 
It was also agreed that Rees should take Myrtle’s advicc and throw a few curved 
balls at van Rooyen. 

But when Rees went to see van Rooyen, he hardlv had the hcart to come on 
tough at the man. He looked even worsc than the last time the journalist had 
seen him. The carefully combed silver hair which had cut such a dashing sight 
at the Biko inquest was now dishevelled and grey. Dark circles ringed the once 
sharp eyes and hc kcpt taking oflfhis glasses and rubbing his eyes which must, 
thought Rees, account for some of their redness. He discovered, though, that 
there was another reason: van Rooyen had hardly slept for the past few nights. 
Somcbody, he toid Rees, had bccn moving about his grounds at night and lu¬ 
had staycd up, patrolling the property, with his shotgun cradled in his arms. 
His wife, hc said, had almost reached thc end of her tether and was very iil. 
There had been anonymous, threatening phone calls. ‘Let’s go and sit down in 
the garden’, he said. The advocate and thc journalist moved to a swing-seat 
at the bottom of the garden and began to talk. 

Rees began to outline, in broad terms, some of his knowledge about Thor 
Communicators. He said he knew that money moved through Thor bank 
accounts was used for projects like the Citizen and the Washington Star. 
He said he knew, too, that Thor had been involved in thc purchase of the 
Valhalla (lats at the famous Clifton beach in Cape Town; that it had been 
proposed that Thor money be used to buy a beach cottage at Cape Town. 
‘Look’, he said, ‘Lm not saving vou werc involved in these things. I’m saying 
that vou must teil me what you know. How can you sit back and allow these 
things to happen, for them to be covered up? Surely Afrikaner Nationalism is 
not huilt on this kind of deceitful platform ?’ 

Van Rooyen took off his glasses and rubbed his eyes for the umptecnth time, 
glancing up at the eurtained main bedroom of thc house at the top ofthe garden. 
‘Yes, yes, I know, I know. Do you think I don’t think about thosc things? Do 
you think they don’t keep me awake at night?’ 

Tm sure they do, Mr van Rooyen. But is that enough? Just to have slcepless 
nights? What are you going to DO about it?’ 

Van Rooyen put his glasses back on and leant back, making the swing-seat 
squeak. ‘Lil teil you what I know, which isn’t all that much, and which doesn't 
make it any easier for me either. I think laek of knowledge is thc thing that 
drives me mad as much as anything in this whole business.’ 

Van Rooyen said that his wife and Eschel Rhoodie’s wife, Katic, had been 
at teaehers’ training college together and it was through this that he developed 
a fricndship with Rhoodie. They drifted apart but met up again when thc two 
familics moved into thc uppcr-middlc-class Pretoria suburb oi Menlo Park. 

The two men bumped inlo cach other quitc oltcn as van Rooyen did incrcasingh 
mure work for the (iovernment Rhoodie, oi eourse, was a last-rising, very 
brighl star on the fivii sei \ iie sk\ Ime 
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‘And then one dav’, van Rooyen toid Rees, ‘Eschel began to talk to me about 
the onslaught that faeed our countrv. He outlined the kind of methods that 
were being used against us from all quarters, methods, he said, that were 
insidious as well as obvious. 

‘It was no use, he said, mcrely to protest. Double standards should be 
exposed; aggression was needed, not cap-in-hand diplomacy. If they used 
tricks, he said, was it enough simply to shout: unfair! Did that not, in fact, 
give one the right to use tricks to defend one’s country? You don’t know what 
il’s like out there, he said, it’s rough and tough and we need all thc help wc can 
gct. 

‘And, he said, 1 could help too. What was needed was for people like myself, 
privatc people, businessmen, lawyers, journalists, farmers, to help fight that 
light. What he needed from me was my name. He wanted to put my name to a 
company which would be used to help his Department, and our country, to 
fight our enemies. It was, he said, a call which any patriot would answer. 

‘What could I say ž What he had spoken of was true and I said yes, yes I 
would help.’ 

I Ic loid Rhoodie, though, that he was extremely tied up with his work at 
ilu- Turnhalle and spent most of his time in South West Africa/Namibia. 

I don i have the time for a whole lot ofc.xtra paperwork and that sort of thing 
I loid him.' On his insistence Rhoodie agreed to appoint auditors who would 
h.mdlc the affairs of the company: r I'hor Communicators. 

‘Things went along smoothly urnil one day I got a phone call from Thor’s 
bank lo say: “Three million dollars have arrived here from a Swiss bank for 
I Imr, what must we do with the money?” 

\M\ blood ran cold. Three million dollars? From a Swiss bank? For Thor? 
Ih ll, I didn'i know what to do. So I toid the bank that Fd call them back.’ 

Van Rooyen rubbed his eyes again, and began to paee up and down in front 
oi Kees. 

I ialleel Eschel and said: “What the blazes goes on here?” Thor’s bankers 
havi |usi phoned me to say thereks three million dollars arrived here from 
’.w ii /ei laiul. Eschel replied quitc calmly: “Oh it’s arrived, has it. Good. Please 
lianslei ii lo the following bank into the following account number”.’ 

\ an Rooyen said he realised then that he was into something very big, but 
K hoodie'scasual manner set his mind at rest. F.vcrything seemed under control, 
ui oi di i Kui his sense oi well-being began to evaporate as a series of strange 
n • |m -.ls began lo reaeh him. ‘Then 1 got a call from thc auditors saying they 
Iml a post ollice tei hnieian with them wanting to install a telephone in Thorks 
"Ilu es Again illis shook me, beeause I did nol know ihal Thor had any ollices. 

I i aih .1 I a Iiri and Iie seni llie key ol llie ollices lo the auililors. 1 pieked up the 
k< \ oid look llie leclinii ian lo an aildress I was given bv Eschel. The iloor lo 
ilu "Ilu i s was nondest lipi, no kliiring oi anylhing like ihal I opcneil il and 
\\ i ol uisule 

linn was ,i sniall rneplion .nea which leil inlo a massivi loiinge in 
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extremelv plush surroundings. There were deep-pile carpets, expensive works 
of art on the walls, and luxurious furniture. That was the first and only time 
1 went into Thor’s lounge.’ 

(Rees had established through Myrtle and othcr sources that the lounge 
was bugged and a hidden camera had been installed at the front door to 
photograph people. The lounge was used for secret meetings with Department 
of Information agcnts. The plush carpet was used, too, by a senior mcmbcr of 
the Department to makc love to one of the ‘minnows’ Rees had interviewed 
early in the investigation.) 

Van Rooyen continued: ‘Then Eschel came to me and asked for Thor 
money to be used to buv flats at Clifton bcach. I toid him I couldn’t understand 
what that kind of operation had to do with sa ving South Africa from a political 
onslaught.’ 

Iie said he also worried about the Seychelles trip that he and his family 
had gone on with Rhoodie. ‘All this began to add up to something funnv and 
when rumours started to circulate that there were irregularities in the Depart¬ 
ment of Information I really began to get worried. Then suddenly Loot 
Reynders turned up to see me, saying he was conducting an investigation into 
the Department’s affairs on behalf of John Vorster. I was a most relieved man, 
I can teil you. I handed over all Thor’s books as well as telling Loot all I knew. 
At the time, I was also warned by General van den Bergh that I was not to talk 
about anything because this area fell under the Official Secrets Act.’ 

Rees asked: ‘But why are you in this State? What are you afraid of?’ 

‘I haven’t decided whether I want to talk to you about that side of matters 
at this time. You must realise how sensitive everything is and you must realise 
that my wife and 1 are under great pressure.’ 

Rees left the van Rooyen home on the understanding that he would call 
again soon, and under the firm impression that van Rooyen was waiting for 
something to happen. Was it Vorster’s retiremcnt? Rees called Daan, saying: 
‘I understand Vorster is planning to retire. Is that true, because our political 
people say they can’t believe that?’ Daan said curtly: Tt’s true’. 

The speculation on Vorster hardened when he went into Tvgerberg Hospital 
in Cape Town w hcre he was discharged on 6 September after his annual check- 
up. But this time the usual, bland ‘he’s fine’ statement was not issued. A medical 
spokesman said Vorster was found to be suffering from exhaustion and bron- 
chitis. Talk was particularly rife at the annual National Party’s Transvaal 
congress held in the middle of September 1978, that Vorster would go soon, 
possibly to take up the State Presidcncy following the recent death of another 
great figure in Afrikaner Nationalism, Dr Nico Diederichs, whose key roie in 
Muldergate was to emerge later. Mulder put in a superb performancc at the 
Transvaal congress, reiterating his claim that the furore over the Department 
of Information was not hing ‘but a storm in a teacup’. 

Amidst the growing while backlash against evenls in Ximbabwc/Rhodcsia 
and South Wcst Alrica/Namibia and ennccssions lor blacks in govcrnment 


policy at home, xMulder cleverly entrcnched himself as not only the leader of 
the National Party’s most powerful province, but also as the leader of the 
party’s right wing. In a bid to steer support away from his challengers in the 
premier stakes, he toid the congress that Zimbabwe/Rhodesia’s downfall 
began when its government started making concessions and negotiating in an 
attempt to appease the outside world. ‘These attempts’, he said, ‘seem to be a 
signal for more bloodshed. I ask you, are we prepared to make concessions like 
Rhodesia has made? The answer is no.’ 

So strong was the Mulder fightback that political commentators had him 
as clear favourite to become Prime Minister should Vorster resign. Mulderfs 
main rivals were Pieter W r illem Botha, leader of the National Party in the Cape; 
low-profile Fanie Botha whose wife Martina had formidable power among 
Afrikaner women’s movements; and the young Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Pik Botha. 

Until shortly beforc the middle of 1978 it was unthinkable that the Cape 
leader of the party could become Prime Minister because of the strong influence 
and voting power of the Transvaal. But P.W. Botha, the most senior Cabinet 
Minister after Vorster, had worked himself into a fine position to take over the 
premiership. A strong faetor in his favour was his apparent sueeess in forging 
ulliances, particularly with sueh influential Transvaal politicians as Fanie 
Boi ha. He also had stature on his side—accumulatcd w ith seniority—and 
would benefit from the ideological and leadership battles in the Transvaal. 

I .miv liberai on coloured rights, hawkish on seeurity and military matters, 
Ilm li.i had earned a reputation as a brilliant party organiser during his barn- 
lorming youth. Elevated to Cape leader and appointed Minister of Defence 
twolvc ycars previously, the 62-year-old Free-State-educated Botha imposed 
un i Iie Cape party an almost military discipline, earning a further reputation 
i. .ui authoritarian, but highly volatilc, often extremelv emotional personality. 
Miiinly responsible for the rapid and successful development of the Defence 
I on e, he successfully persuaded the Cabinet to send troops into Angola during 
ilu ii vii war in 1974. He and Mulder were known to have an intense dislike for 
• .ii Ii uiher. 

I Iie meteorie rise oi Pik Botha, a 46-year-old former advoeate and career 
iliplum.il was widely attributed to the patronage of Vorster, who had taken an 
■'Imusi patcrnalistic interest in the youthful Minister of Foreign Affairs. But 
\ ui •, 11 ■ i s illness may have killed oflf his immediate hope for the premiership 
I" ■ ue.e, as a relative newcomer, he stiil nceded time to rise in the party 
Im i.oi liy and eneourage confidence among conservatives. Probably spurred 
uu h\ Vorstcr’s liopes for him, Botha entered politics in 197(1 at a last and 
Im ime. pai e, ei eal ing a sl rong reial i vel\ liberai image and building substantial 
i uil. .nui Iile support among Afrikaans- and l.nglish-speaking whites through 
Iilini iise ui lelevision and ihe Press. Modelling Ins sl\le on Vorster, his 
Mii Ui .1 assi l was lus aggressive use ui brmkmanship, most particularly over 
ilu '>1111111 \\ esi Ali ii a issile I lowever, apart liuni lus siinil ca reel iii poi il ii s, 
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his greatest liability was the doubt among many Nationalists over his idcological 
‘purity’. He had publicly opposed thc Immorality Act and had called on the 
Government to associate itself with the UN Declaration of Human Rights. 

The third Botha in the race was the Minister of Labour, Fanie Botha. He 
ascended the National Party ladder almost unnoticed by the general public 
because of his extraordinary low-profile approach to politics. Highly regarded 
as an administrator with sound financial knowledge, one of his greatest assets 
was said to be his formidable and ambitious wife, Martina, a member o( the 
party’s fcderal executive. 

Described as the compromise candidatc, he had escaped with a neutral 
profile and had widespread support in his home province, Transvaal, as well 
as in the Capc and Free State. His appointmcnt in 1975 as a dircctor of the 
Cape-based Nasionale Pers newspaper group underlines his strong links with 
the Cape leader P.W. Botha, which suggested an alliance between them. 

And then on 20 September 1978 Vorster announced his retircmcnt after 
twelve years as Prime Minister. But under pressure from his collcagues, he 
said he had agreed to make himself availablc for the State Presidency. Grim- 
faced throughout the announcement, he toid about 200 television and news- 
media represcntatives thaf the ‘tiine had oome for mc to step down’. He smiled 
onlv once and that was when he toid the newsmen he would miss them—and 
‘vou might even miss mc too’. He refused to say whether the State Presidency 
under him would have more powers. ‘I thank my Maker for the chances and 
opportunity that I have had. I have had a full life, and I am thankful for that. 
1 leave public life without anv grievances.’ 

Vorster’s announcement came as a bombshell, particularly as South Africa 
faced unprecedented problems and the majority of white South Africans were 
looking to him to solve them. At the Press conference Vorster outlined a 
bleak picture and the Mail 's banner hcadline the next day read: SA IN 
CRISIS. 'Fhen followed this report: 

South Africa today faces the most critical era in its history after the resigna- 
tion yestcrday of the Prime Minister, Mr Vorster, and the Government’s 
decision to defy the United Nations on the South West issue. 

Mr Vorster coupled a sad valediction with the news that South Africa will 
go ahead with internally sponsorcd clections in SWA without international 
approval. 

Major implications of these steps emerged at home and abroad after the 
announcements by Mr Vorster at a tense Press conference in Pretoria. 

On the international front, the implications were: 

The threat of sanctions, possibly being effectcd by next year. 

An escalation of the guerrilla war against Swapo in South West Africa. 

A boycott oi major political parties in thc tcrritory of tite scheduled 20 
November clections and a ccrtain relusal In the international communit\ 
in recognise imlependenee granled b\ the South Alrican (iovermnenl. 


The Fail of Olympus 

There remained a remote possibility of further negotiations between 
South Africa and the UN. The Government had indicated it was leaving 
the door open to future taiks. 

Internally the outcome will be: 

The election of a new Prime Minister by Thursday next week after 
fierce rivalry for the position. 

The fact that a new, untried leader will immediately face the most 
complex problems in South African history. 

The certain election of Mr Vorster as the new State President and his 
involvement in negotiating a new constitution for whitcs, coloureds and 
Indians. 

The next week saw the most hectic lobbying in National Party history as the 
ih ree Bothas challcnged ‘Crown Prince’ Mulder for thc premiership. Fanie 
Botha wirhdrew in the ‘interests of party unitv’ two days after the Vorster 
announcement, but the Afrikaans Nationalist newspaper thc Vader laiul said 
he was the victim of ‘scandal stories’ during this ‘cat and dog fight’; Pik 
Botha was also urged to vvithdraw his candidacy in the interests of unity— 
hut he refused. Mulder appeared to be gaining support and seemed well 
ahead. P.W. Botha was trving desperately to get thc Fanie Botha camp to 
switch to him against Mulder. 

Kees arranged an urgcnt meeting with Myrtle on Friday 22 September 1978 
just two days after the Vorster resignation. Myrtle was not his usually 
phlegmatic seif, he seemed excited. ‘Hell, Mcrvyn, you can’t believe what’s 
going on here, man. They’re fighting like dogs around a bone.’ 

‘Who’11 win, who’s going to make it?’ 

‘Connie’s home and dry. It’s all over bar the shouting. The General and 
I .schel have already started to rub their hands. They’rc going to elose it all 
up, the Citizen , the Washington Star , everything.’ 

Kees then called Daan who said his information was that Mulder was going 
in win. Kees said: ‘Well, in that case the next Prime Minister of South Africa 
is going to be blown out of the water because I know hc’s licd to Parliament.’ 

I hen Rees tried to get hoid of Retief van Rooyen, but thc advoeate had 
disappeared. 

Then another bombshell was dropped. The pro-Mulder newspaper, the 
Iransvaler , published a report saying that Vorster’s special investigator into 
ili«' Department of Information, the BOSS auditor, Loot Reynders, had 
ininplelcd his investigations and hail cleared Mulder and his department. 
I Iie report appeared in the Iransvaler on Saturday morning, the day after 
Kees Ii.id seen Myrtle. I llis report, which appeared on the front page, was 
immediateh seen as a iremendous hoost Ibr MulikTs already strong chances 
ui heenming Pliine Minister II would Iree liim Irom eliarges liial Iie might, 
il i leeted as Prime Minister, be embarrasseil by hirllicr disclnstires relalmg 
Ih Ins uid poi lillini 
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Approached for comment on the Transvaler report, Reynders toid the Mail: 
'I had nothing to do with it. I don’t know where the reporter got the information 
from.’ Asked whether he could confirm that his investigation had been com- 
pleted, he said: 'I cannot say yes or no. I can only refer vou to the Prime 
Minister.’ 

When Rees and Day saw the report that Saturday morning in the Transvaler , 
they immediately realised its importance. Who had leaked the information 
about Reynders to the newspapcr? Did the leak mean that Vorster was backing 
Mulder? Did that mean the cover-up would be effective? Rees recalled the 
Myrtle meeting at the Transport Museum when he said that Retief van Rooyen 
was using his information against Mulder and would have a lot to lose if 
Mulder won. It’s obvious, Rees decided, that van Rooyen would have some 
oi the answers. But where w-as the advocate? Rees searched high and low for 
him throughout that Saturday as well as on the Sunday. Van Rooyen was 
nowhere to be found. 

'Phe reason, Rees discovered later, was that van Rooyen was initiating 
something that would change the face of South Africa. 


9 

THE PREMIERSHIP STAKES 

'What I saw there horrified the hell out of me . . . ’ 


Mervyn Rees’s search for van Rooyen continued throughout the weekend 
against a background of intense activity within the National Party. Pik Botha’s 
supporters werc holding constituency meetings throughout the country, trying 
to capitalise on his overwhelming public popularity, particularly in areas 
where MPs were known not to have made up their minds. With only two days 
to go, however, it stiil looked as though it was Mulder’s race. 

But for those who cared to read between the lincs, the message was there. 
In a front page lead articlc on the prime minister stakes, the Mail said of 
Mulder: Tnfluential Broederbonders may rcgard hiselection as Prime Minister 
as too risky because of possible furthcr disclosures about the now dcfunct 
Department of Information, of which he was Minister.’ 

Sparks, Rees and Day knew that if Connic Mulder made it he would 
tmleash all his power to stop anything damaging from being publishcd. Myrtle, 
lor instance, had toid Rees that laws would be amended to make it impossible 
Inr more disclosures to be made and that the full might of BOSS would be 
put against newspapers such as the Mai! which had extensive information. 
Kees turned to Day bitterly: ‘It looks as though none of this is ever going 
lo be published.’ 

I lis chagrin however did not stop him going after van Rooyen once again. On 
Moiulay 25 September Rees waitcd outside the advocate’s home until he 
.irriveel at 6 p.m. Van Rooyen appeared nervous and jumpy and said: ‘There 
.Iie big things happening but I can’t go into any detail. I’m sorry, Mervyn, 
but I canY. 

But Rees persisted: Tve been searehing all over the place for you. I want 
to talk to you particularly about that report in Saturday’s Transvaler about 
Keynders clearing Connie and the Department.’ 

‘Mervyn, I can’t teil you how that shoeked me. I’ve taken eertain steps and 
dl that l m prepared to teil you is that there’s going to be hell to pay for 
( onuie at tomorrow’s Cabinet meeting.’ 

( au I ca11 you tomorrow after the meeting?’ Van Rooyen looked at Rees 
«iili a lõng slare. Tine’, he said eventually, ‘you call me tomorrow. But if you 
phone, you’d helin say youVe a building eontrac lor wanling lo see me about 
tnV new house II I t ao see you I II agree lo ilu - meeting 


// 
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As the Cabinet met on Tuesday 26 September, Rees phoned van Rooven. 
‘Mr van Rooven’, he said, Tm phoning about that building material you 
ordered for your house. Can I come and see you about it?’ There was a lõng 
silence: Rees held his breath. Then: ‘Come to mv house right away if you can.’ 
When hc arrived, van Rooven took him down to the bottom of the garden 
and they sat on the swing-seat. 

‘How’s your wife, Mr van Rooven. Is she stiil iil?’ 

‘Mervyn, I can't teil you what this thing has done to our livcs. You cannot 
believe what I’ve been through these past few davs.’ 

‘Well, can you teil me about it?’ 

Van Rooyen, first getting Rees’s assurance that he would not publish any- 
thing at that stage, unburdened himself. After seeing the ‘leak’ of the Reyndcrs 
report in the Transvaler a few davs before, he realised that something had gonc 
very badly wrong. In his dealings with Reyndcrs he had been under the firm 
impression that the BOSS auditor was far from happy about the State of affairs 
regarding the seeret side of the Department of Information. He had felt that 
Reynders was being stopped from getting into vital areas, but that even rhose 
areas that he had managed to investigate had caused him a great deal of disquiet. 

‘I realised, Mervyn, that this was a deliberate leak on behalf of somebody 
who was trying to get Connie Mulder to beeome Prime Minister. 1 knew 1 had 
to do something to stop him. 1 had put my head through the door of potential 
dietatorship and what I saw there horrihed the hell out of me.’ 

Van Rooyen said he had contacted a few Cabinet Ministers—hc would not 
say who they were—and toid them what he knew and suspeeted about the 
seeret operations and irregularities in the Department of Information. Tm 
afraid, Mervyn, that I used some of the information you said you had in your 
possession and toid them that apart from anything else the Mail had this kind 
of information and that they would use it against Connie Mulder if he beeame 
Prime Minister. I toid them that South Africa and the National Party would he¬ 
in an ineredible position beeause the Prime Minister himself would then be 
heavily involved in irregularities.’ 

‘What’s the position now, Mr van Rooyen? What’s going to happen at the 
Cabinet meeting?’ 

‘Well, the people I spoke to are going to confront Connie with everything. 
ThevYe going to force him to withdraw his name. 1 think that you must expeet 
a big announeement tonight.’ 

He also mentioned that he had given a sworn statement to Mr Justice Anton 
Mostert, who was heading a one-man government commission of inquiry 
into eurreney contraventions. He had given the statement the previous day 
after the judge had asked him to do so. ‘I had no real choice’, van Rooyen 
toid Rees. ‘He could have subpoenaed me il' 1 had refused.’ 

Rees called Day from Pretoria and toid him the news. ‘It looks as though 
it’s all over for Connie’, he said. Day called Sparks and the newspaper’s 
polilica! bureau were alerted lo the probabililv oi a bombshell statement 


The Premiership Stakes 

being issued after the Cabinet meeting. Then followed a call from the Prime 
Minister’s office—he was about to issue a statement regarding the investigation 
into the Department of Information. This was it, van Rooyen was right: the 
Mait began to gear itself to a major event. Vorster’s statement which lollowcd 
the last Cabinet meeting before he beeame State President, was indeed a 
bombshell, but ccrtainly not the one Rees and Day had been expeeting. 
Vorster confirmed that the audit of the Department of Information’s seeret 
liinds had failed to reveal any improper spending. Hc pointed out specifically, 
however, that an evaluation of the merits of the Department’s policy deeisions 
was stiil in progress. He issued the Reynders report (all of three paragraphs 
lõng) which read: 

I have examined the funds made available to the Department of Information, 
now the Bureau for National and International Communication, for seeret 
projeets from 1 April 1973 to 31 March 1978. 

Aeeording to the registers and doeumentary evidence submitted and the 
explanations given to me, it is my opinion that proper aeeount was kept of 
all reeeipts and expenditures during the period mentioned and compre- 
hensive tests which I earried out brought no mis-expenditures to light. 

In terms of my instruetions, I was not expeeted to go into the merits of 
and evaluate policy deeisions in connection with the various seeret projeets. 

1 therefore have no comment to make on the eventual expenditure of 
payments made. 

Vorster also announeed that General van den Bergil, who had recently retired 
as head of BOSS but w ho had been asked bv Vorster to help with the investiga- 
tions into why money was spent on seeret projeets, would retire completely 
from State serviee—before his investigations were eomplete. He said that these 
would be taken over by Koos Kemp, a senior member of BOSS. 

Sparks, commenting editorially, on 27 September said: ‘It is an amazing 
situation. On the eve of the eleetion ofa new Prime Minister, the main foeus 
oi attention oi the eountry and of the Cabinet has beeome the credibility oi 
one of the major eandidates for the position.’ The Reynders report, he said, 
did not give Connie Mulder a elean bill of health. ‘So the books balance—but 
what was the money used for?’ 

But the big worry for Day and Rees remained: What had happened to van 
Rooyen s promised bombshell? Was he to be trusted.' Although Mulder had 
losi ground he was stiil in there with a good chance of winning, so it did not 
ippcar as though van Rooycn’s Cabinet ministers had said or done anything. 
Ilad he, in laet, ever spoken to any minister? lo make matters worse, the 
.ulvoeale had done anolhcr oi liis disappearing aels and Rees simply could not 
traek him down. 

( )n Wcdnesdav 27 September, the eve oi llie meelmg iii ( ape Town where 
ilu Nai innal Part\ eaiiciis would cle< l Ihe new Pi in» Minister, IIie Ivader oi i Iie 
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party in the Free State, Alwvn Schlebusch, took an unprecedented step and 
publiclv announced that he was endorsing P.W. Botha. ‘And I’m organising 
for him’, he added. It appeared that Botha was now ahead of Mulder and Pik 
Botha, and that the Foreign Minister’s supporters would be likelv to võte for 
P.W. Botha who now had the Free State behind him. 

Läte on Wednesday night, Rees managed to contact van Rooyen. Rees was 
angry: ‘What happened at the Cabinet meeting? Whv didn't Connie withdraw - 
You made me look a fool in front of my editor.’ Van Rooyen replicd: ‘They 
did trv to force him to withdraw, but he refused. He says he’s ahead and will 
stay in there to the end. Pik Botha even offered to withdraw if Connie did, but 
again he refused. Did you see the Schlebusch statement? That’s very signi- 
ficant. I can teil you that they’re at this moment stiil trving to forcc Connie to 
withdraw.’ 

This information was passed on to. the Mail political editor, Martin Schnci- 
der, who was covering the premiership race in Cape Town. This was his 
report, which appeared on Thursday morning as the National Party caucus 
went into session. 

The Minister of Defence, Mr P.W. Botha, enters today’s Nationalist caucus 
meeting as the man most likelv to lead South Africa through the most 
critical era in its history. 

He was hcading for victory in the premiership race amid predictions that 
last minute moves would bc made to call for the withdrawal of his main 
rivai, the Transvaal leader, Dr Connie Mulder, over the investigation into 
his disbanded Department of Information. 

Yesterdav National Party Free State leader, Alwvn Schlebusch, took the 
unusual step of publicly endorsing P.W. Botha. 

Dr Mulder has conceded that he may have lost soine votes after the latest 
developments in the investigation into the disbanded Department. 

P.W. Botha’s supporters, baeked by the Party’s Cape organisation, which 
has campaigned for him wirh almost military precision, were predieting that 
he could even win on the first ballot against Mulder, and the third candidate, 
Pik Botha, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

But the most widely hcld view, after a day of drama, märked by the most 
intense lobbying in the party’s history, was that Pik Botha, despitc his 
massive white public support would drop out of the first ballot and swing the 
majority of his support behind his namesake. 

AKvyn Schlebusch, Minister of the Interior, toid the Nationalist news- 
paper, the Vaderland: ‘I am a supporter of Mr P.W. Botha and an organiser 
for him.’ 

Supporters of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, however, elaimed, ‘the 
most uncxpected support among the 172 MPs and Senators who meel 
behind elosed doors in the I loitse oi Assembl\ at I I a m. toila} to elect the 
new Prime Minister’ 


The Premiership S ta kes 

But all three candidates made it clear they would be taking their campaigns 
into the caucus meeting. P.W. Botha said simplv: ‘I am not withdrawing. I 
have enjoyed the contest.’ 

Dr Mulder confirmed that he would not be withdrawing, but conceded 
that he might have lost a few votes. 

Pik Botha said: ‘I am not withdrawing. It’s been a fair fight.’ 

The victor at today’s caucus meeting needs 87 votes for a majority. In a 
three-cornered contest, the candidate with the least votes is automatically 
eliminated and a seeond ballot held. 

The whole of white South Af rica waited with baited breath for the result of the 
most extraordinary political race in the country’s history. The TV cameras 
zoomed in as the 172 National Party MPs and Senators filcd out of the caucus 
room. The result: P.W. Botha had beaten Connie Mulder on the seeond ballot 
by 98 votes to 74. The fact that he had come so elose was unbelievable. In the 
first ballot the voting went: P.W. Botha 78; Mulder 72; Pik Botha 22. 

The roie van Rooyen played in this was remarkable and full of high drama. It 
emerged, a lõng while later, that this is what happened: 

Van Rooyen was thrown into a panic when he saw the front-page report in 
the Transvaler on the Saturday that Reynders had clcared Connie Mulder. 
Van Rooyen knew that Reynders had grave misgivings about what he had been 
diseovering in his investigations into the Department of Information—and 
this was totally inconsistent with the report which appeared in the ' Transvaler , 
ostensibly clearing Mulder. 

What was the explanation? Van Rooyen concluded, quite correctly, that 
illis version of the Reynders report had been leaked to the Transvaler , probably 
by Mulder, in a bid to clear the way for victory in the premier stakes. Van 
Rooyen believed, again quite accuratelv, that some form of pressure must have 
been exerted on Reynders to make him Torget’ his misgivings. 

The implications of all this for van Rooyen were two-fold; first, Mulder 
siili retained enough elout to wheel and deal in this fashion—and it looked 
as though he might yct win; secondly, if Mulder won, van Rooyen was politi- 
eally dead beeause he had been canvassing support for the anti-Mulder faetion 
(probably in the belief that Mulder would not survive the furore). 

I laving seen the leaked Reynders report that Saturday morning in the 
Transvaler , van Rooyen knew he had to do something—and damn fast, too. 

Van Rooyen telephoned Pik Botha, saying he wanted to see him urgently 
on a matter of extreme importance. He toid Botha whai he knew, or believed, 
about the Department of' Information’s activilies- including the seeret 
Itmding of the Citizen v\iili govcrnmenl money channellcd through Louis 
1. 11 y I. Boi ha called a ('.abinet collcaguc, I Icallli Minister Sclialk van der Mcrwe 
.md loid him lIie van Rooyen story. 

()n Siuul.iv 24 September van Rooyen and Pik Botha wcni lo (,ape lown lo 
see P W Boi Ii.i and Alwvn Sc Ii Ic hiisi li Also lel mlo I he sei i cl was l Iie M i liisi ei 
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of Economic Affairs, Chris Heunis. Schlebusch, by all accounts, was appalled. 
So much so, that he threatened to quit the National Party unless Mulder 
withdrew from the preniier stakes. (Schlebusch’s integrity was to play an 
important roie throughout Muldergate.) 

On Mondav 25 September the two Bothas, with Schlebusch and Heunis, 
confYonted Vorster. ‘Olympus’ confirmed what van Rooyen had toid them. 

The next day, Tuesday 26 September 1978, the Cabinet met, and Vorster 
produeed the simple Reynders report. ‘Olympus’ toid the meeting that he was 
going to issue the report without further Press statements, or any qualifications. 

Pik Botha objeeted, asking Vorster to repeat to the full Cabinet what he had 
toid them at their meeting the previous day; Vorster did so, and Mulder was 
under the whip. He refused to withdraw from the raee, though, and this led 
to Schlebusch making his unprecedented statement, publicly supporting P.W. 
Botha. Pik Botha also demanded Mulder’s withdrawal, but Mulder refused to 
b tulge. 

But, as history now reeords, Mulder was narrowlv beaten. The van Rooyen 
plan, however, did not work exactly to schedule: 

Fanie Botha was to have been the original benefaetor of the information 
against Mulder, and Pik Botha was to have been used as the hatchet man for 
Fanie Botha against Mulder. Apparently Pik Botha got carried avvay by the 
sudden popular man-in-the-street support he reeeived and, believing that he 
was in with a real chance of gaining the premiership, he dropped his roie as a 
stalking horse for Fanie Botha and deeided to try to win the raee himself. He 
made a lot of enemies this way (exccpt for P.W. Botha whom he finally sup- 
ported in the seeond ballot) and for months afterwards his shares inside the 
party were virtually nii, although he continued to be popular with manv white 
South Africans through his frequent charismatic appearanees on TV. 

The stakes that van Rooyen played at that time were extrcmelv high. I lad 
he failed, had Mulder won, the Pretoria advoeate would have been in a totally 
exposed position with the people he had tried to erush—Mulder, Rhoodie, 
van den Bergh— in total control. So when he had toid Rees that he ‘had put his 
head through the door of potential dietatorship’ it was not onlv the corpse of 
democracy that he saw lying therc—it was his own head as well. 

The in-fighting that had taken place was unprecedented in National Party 
history; the party had always prided itself on its ability to elose ranks when 
trouble loomed (and anvbodv who broke those rules was buried either inside, 
or outside, the Party). 'I'he aftermath of the prime ministerial election showed 
that this was no longer the casc, and indeed, that matters would worsen rather 
than improve. Mulder, although he had lost the premiership, was stiil leader oi 
the strongest province in the Party. Iie pledged that he would let bygones be 
bygones, but nobody believed liini. Certainly van Rooyen didn’t. 

Another pledge ai that time eame from P.W. Boi ha. As part of his inaugural 
speeeh on l he sleps of l he I lotises oi Parliamenl in (’.ape Town, he promised a 
‘elean and lionesi adminisiiaiion’ 


The Premiership Slahes 

Sparks eommented on this in his leader in the Mail on 29 September 1978: 

The Information Department scandal has got to be cleaned .up, once and 
for all. 

It is intolerable that this affair, with all its suspieious eireumstanees and 
large unanswered questions, should be left to Iie there like an untreated 
cancer in our body politic. 

We have just seen it dominate the election of the new Prime Minister at a 
time when our nation is faeing perhaps the gravest period in its history. 

In the end, it wasn’t so much a matter of who would be the best man to 
deal with the formidable problems elosing in on us that counted as much as 
the Department of Information affair. 

What an issue on which to choose a Prime Minister in time of erisis! What 
a disgraee that it should have been so. That is why we say tlvat the cancer 
must be removed now, even if it involves major surgery. 

Mr Botha pledged, as one of the main themes of his premiership, 'at all 
timesto uphold honest public administration’. Excellent. But that means he 
must start with a clean slate by wiping out this sordid affair. And onlv a full, 
public inquiry can do that. No more of these seeret investigations into 
seeret aetivities, which are only adding more doubts and questions to the 
whole business. 

The lirst few weeks were hectic for the new administration: no sooner was 
Botha in office than the Foreign Ministcrs of the Big Five countries—the 
United States, Britain, France, Germany and Canada announced they were 
coming to Southern Africa to diseuss ways of solving the SWA/Namibia 
t risis. But where did that leave Rees and Day and the Muldergate investigation ? 
They took stock again, paging through the contact reports and up popped 
\ an Rooy en’s remarks to Rees that he had given a sworn statement to an obseure 
commission, headed by Mr Justice Anton Mostert. 

Who was Judge Mostert? What was he doing? 
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‘Can we subpoena a judge 


Chris Day was excited when Mr Justice Mostert’s name emerged in thc 
investigations. I hc journalist had seen him conducting outstanding cases 
against Connie Mulder’s censorship board findings when he was at the Bar. 
He had also specialised in newspaper law, and had bccn legal advisor to the 
Afrikaans newspaper group, Perskor. Day’s impression of him was that of an 
approachable pcrson, with a keen understanding of what makes journalists 
tick, and with a real appreciation of the functions and roie of the Press. Inquiries 
revealed that he had risen from humble beginnings, the son of a Swartruggens 
farmer, kept poor by the Depression of the ’20s and ’30s. 

The Mostert family had moved to Johannesburg, where Anton matriculated 
at the age of 16 and was articled as an attorney. While practising as an attorney, 
he became a South African Air Force fighter pilot with the intention of flying 
in the Korean War. When the war suddenly stopped, it left the young attorney 
disappointed that he häd missed the fight. He studied at night, worked during 
the day and was admitted to the Bar where hc practised as an advocate. 

Although Anton Mostert’s background showed no formal political liuks, 
he was very much an Afrikaans Nationalist. While attending the University 
of the Witwatersrand, he threatened to bring an urgent Supreme Court 
interdict against the University because it had rulcd that all s.tudents were 
automatically affiliated to the liberai student body, the National Union of 
South African Students (NUSAS); the University backed down. Mostert 
had pioneered the way for a conservative student body to be formed on South 
Africa’s largest and most leftwing campus. 

He was also knovvn to have been a close friend of the then Minister of 
Justice, Jimmy Kruger, who became notorious for his statement in public 
that Steve Biko’s death in detention ‘leaves me cold’. Some of his colleagues 
at the Bar, in fact, attributcd Mostert’s elevation to the Bench at such an 
extremely young age to his friendship with the Minister. They also pointcd lo 
his friendship with Kruger as thc reason why he was able to move from thc 
Transvaal to the Natal bench after a clash with a fellow judge. It was most 
unusual, they said, that a junior judge could move like that at his own request. 
It was soon after t his move t hat Judge Mostert was given a one-man commission 
of inquiry into exchangc control contraventions Ii was an obscure commission 
wliicli was pnblicly inenlioned fui ilu- liist tiine when il became known liial 


the key Muldergate figure, Retief van Rooyen, had given evidcnce before 
Judge Mostert. Until that time Judge Mostert had been quietly going about his 
work—commuting between the Palace of Justice in the Victorian setting of 
Pietermaritzburg, where he lived with his wife and young son, and a set of 
offices which had been given to him in Abbatoir House in Pretoria. His com¬ 
mission was responsible to the Minister of Finance, Senator Owen Ilorwood, 
the leader of the National Party in Natal. Horwood was a controversial figure, 
thc only F.nglish member of the Afrikaner Cabinet, and former Rhodesian 
premier Ian SmitlFs brother-in-law. 

Judge Mostert was an acknowledged expert in the field of eurreney move- 
ments and an cxamination of his commission’s terms of reference showed them 
to be very wide indeed, certainly wide enough to take in the movement of any 
money in and out of South Africa (including Department of Information 
seeret funds as it later turned out). 

Rees’s sourees had toid him that Judge Mostert had interviewed, or taken 
statements from, several people involved in the Department of Information. 
He had heard, too, from van Rooyen that he had given a sworn statement to 
Judge Mostert shortly before the election of Prime Minister Botha. Day loid 
Sparks and Rees: ‘I feel instinctively that wc should go and see Judge Mostert. 
Perhaps if the worst eomes to thc worst and we cannot publish, then wc could 
simply give evidcnce ourselves to his commission.’ 

And so, in öctober 1978 Rees phoned Judge Mostert in his chambers in 
Pietermaritzburg. ‘I must make my position very clear to you, Mr Rees. I 
am interested in gathering material relevant to my commission, but I am not 
going to give you information. If you aeeept that, then I will gladly see you if 
you think you can help my commission’, Judge Mostert said. 

It was deeided that Day would go with Rees to the meeting and that a tactical 
course would be taken along plav-it-by-ear lines. 

The two journalists travcllcd to Pietermaritzburg by car, and they used the 
cight-hour journey from Johannesburg to diseuss their options. Both had 
reaehed the nadir of their feclings towards thc investigation. The hopelessness 
was overwhelming; it seemed an impossible task to break down all the barriers 
which stood between publication of the truth that Rees had uneovered. After 
all the months of hard work, he was no eloser to getting his story into print. 

Rees was in a had way. The adrenalin which keeps journalists going—seeing 
iheir copy in print had gone. Iie was sitting on the biggest story of his life, 
the biggest story South Africa had ever had, and he couldn’t do a thing about it. 

l lie Supreme Court building in Pietermaritzburg was a farery from Rhoodie’s 
plush Thor lounge, and the towering skyserapers of ci vii Service Pretoria. 
Ii was a genller world ihal Ihc journalists enleretl as iliey wcni in search of 
ludge MoslerPs chambers. 

Ii look soine liine lo lind liini Iie doesn l liave chambers as sudi’, said a 
• lerfc. ‘We Iry and lil luni iii where we can.' 


/.V 
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Judge Mostert grected the journalists with a smilc: Tm very flattered thar 
vou chaps camc all the wav down here to see a lowly commissioner like myself.’ 

And then, as the tea arrived on his cluttered desk, hc said: ‘I must warn you, 
gentlemen, thar I'm not an admirer of your newspaper.’ 

Rees and üay glanced apprehensivelv at each other. 

'But that's because I was in opposition to you for so lõng when I was legal 
advisor to Perskor’—again the smile. 

The stockv figure got up from behind his desk and began to pace up and 
down in front of the journalists. 

'I toid Mr Rees on the phone, and I want to reitcrate that, here and now: 
I am not going to impart information to you. T'm seeing you because vou 
liave toid mc that you could be of possible assistance to mv commission. Is 
that clearly understood ?’ 

Day and Rees nodded. 

The judge stopped pacing, took oflf his tvveed jacket, rolled up his slccves, 
sat down again, put his hands behind his head, leant back and said: ‘Now teil 
me how you can be of assistance to mv commission.’ 

Day said: ‘Judge, we wanted to liave an informal talk to you Hrst before 
we get down to brass tacks, if that’s going to be possible. In the hrst place, we 
undcrstand your position as you have outlined it to us. But we, too, liave our 
problems. 

‘Rees has been our main investigator on an assignment which has been 
to look at the irregularities within the Department of Information and its use 
of secret funds. His research has been going on for months, and during that 
time he has receivcd information from informants on a strictly confidential 
basis. In fact, the basis on which he receivcd most of his information—we 
regard it as key information-—was that he would never reveal the identity of 
the informants. 

‘We know, sir, that you have spokcn to some of the people that Rees has seen. 
Therefore you must realise that many of the people conccrned in this situation 
are very scared. 

‘What we wanted to know, Judge, is whether we could be of assistance to 
your commission. If so, would you demand to know the identity of these 
informants? If you did, it would mean that Rees would have to refuse in terms 
of his journalistic ethics and the consequences for him would be serious. 

‘And, sir, the next point that is of concern to us is to ask whether we could 
at this stage speak to you on an informal basis? If wc do have information 
that might hclp you, could it not be oflf the formal record?’ 

Judge Mostert thought about Day’s rcquest for only a few seconds. 

‘Let me explain mv position. Mv concern, as I have stated, is to gather 
information which involves, or could lend to information which involvcs, 
currency contraventions’, he repealed. 

‘The nature of ilicsc oflfcnces makes ii necessary, in ceriain circumslances, 
m gel inlormalion “oli llu- record “ iniliallv, and linn lo place il on ihe record 


at a later stage if necessary. I’m quite prepared to continue that approach in 
vour case. If you have anything that will help me, we can do it informallv at 
this stage.’ 

On the question of the identity of informants, he said: ‘I understand and 
believe in the right of journalists to gather information on that basis. I would 
like to teil you, gentlemen, that I am not interested in squeezing the names of 
your sourees out of you, or in throwing you info jail if you doivt comply.’ 

He stood up again, pointing his finger for emphasis: 'But I am not going 
to barter.’ 

Day said: ‘We understand the position, sir. On this basis then 1 would like 
to show a report—or part of a report—which Rees compiled on 25 August for 
our Editor. I would like to say, sir, that outside the two of us and our Editor, 
nobody has seen this report.’ 

Rees opened his blaek briefease—which had never lett his side sincc he began 
the investigations 14 months earlier witli the meeting with Daan—took out 
the report, and handed it to the judge. 

When he had finished reading it, Mostert turned to Rees: 'That’s a remark- 
able piece of work. What do you intend doing with it?’ 

‘That’s up to mv editor. He deeides, Judge!’ 

‘You’re not the first newspaper to speak to me on this, you know’, he said 
quictly. 

Rees jumped in witli: ‘Are we ahead, sir?' 

Judge Mostert’s smile camc back again. Tm not sure if that question falls 
under the seetion of bartering information, Mr Rees. But yes, 1 would say you 
are well ahead!’ 

I )ay: ‘Can we ask a few questions, please. I Iow did you and your commission 
gel involved with the Department of Information investigations and what are 
vou planning to do with formal information you have obtained?’ 

The judge said he was not prepared to comment on the first question, only 
lo sa\ that his commission had a very wide bricf, that it covered the movement 
oi am money in and out of South Africa. On the seeond question, he said he 
reporied to the Minister of Finance, Senator Horwood, in terms of his com- 
mission’s terms of reference. 

1’utting his jacket on, he said: 'I must leave now, but if you get anv new 
information please contact me.’ 

As tliev lell Day asked the linal question: ‘Are you going on with your 
inqniries, judge?' 

'(>h \es', he said as he climbcd into his car, 'I certainly haven’t finished vet.’ 

During ihe journey back lo Johannesburg from Rictermarit/.burg, Rees 
and I )a\ analyscd ihe situation as ii slood aller ihe meeting willi the judge. 
I here was noqueslion about il, tliev were impressed willi him. Tliey realised, 
ihrough his reaclion lo ihe reporl and lo Ins qneslions aboul soine poinls in 
n ihal alllinngh Iie was nnpressed willi ihe evlcnl oi llie If./i/ s knowledge, 
lliere was nol much llierc ihal had sinprised liini 
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‘Is this the wav out for us?’ Rees asked. 

‘If we published, and were challenged in court, couldn’t we simply subpoena 
Mostert?’ Day asked. 

Rees: ‘But can we subpoena a judge?’ 

Back in Johannesburg legal advice was taken, and it turned out that a judge 
could be subpocnaed under certain circumstances. These circumstances in- 
cluded getting the permission of the judge’s provincial court. Rees and 
Day toid Sparks they both firmly believed that neither Judge Mostert nor 
the Natal Bench would contest such a subpoena. 

They were elated. ‘This is it’, they toid Sparks, ‘we can now consider 
publishing a lot of the material.’ 

Rees had made more inquiries through Myrtle and other contacts and was 
convinccd that Judge Mostert had a sworn statement from van Rooyen and 
that he had also seen Louis Luyt, although he was not sure whether Luvt had 
given evidence under oath. 

Sparks raised a valid question mark: Tf we publish the Citizen project, 
there could be action taken against the Mail. Perhaps we should collect more 
information on the Washington Star project in the United States, as well as 
get more detail on the Hortors project, of which we have only a bare outline 
at this stage. Don’t you think that wc should trv and get it together and publish 
all at once? I believc we might have to do this as a once-off expose. We might 
not get a chance to keep on publishing.’ 

It was dccidcd, after Sparks had called a meeting with other editors in the 
Morning Newspapcr Group, that Rees should fly to Britain and the United 
States immcdiately. His brief was to try and discover what had happened to 
the vast amounts of money that the Mail knew had been sent overseas by the 
Department of Information for its secret projects. ‘That is a very likcly area 
for corruption’, Sparks said. 

The Mail men knew they did not have much time. Rees’s informants in 
the National Party had toid him that there were a number of prominent 
members of the party—many of them part of the Club of 22 (so named after 
those who had voted for Pik Botha in the first ballot of the prcmier stakes) 

who were pressing for some action to be taken by the Government to 
investigate the allegations against the Department. 

Nationalists had begun a series of secret meetings aimed at formulating a 
campaign after it beeame public knowledge that van Rooyen had made a 
sworn statement to Judge Mostert. Many Nats also knew the extent of his 
knowledge—it had been aired at his special meeting with Pik Botha, Alwyn 
Schlcbusch, Schalk van der Merwe and Chris Heunis—as well as at the 
Cabinet meeting a fcw davs before the election of P.W. Botha as Prime Minister. 
They knew that van Rooven’s information could damage (^onnie Mulder 
fighting for his political survival although siili Transxaal leailer of the party. 

One of Rees’s sourees inside the National Party said: ‘Wc'rc planning to 
press P.W. Botha on the basis that wc do not llinik liial thebest vva\ of handling 
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this is to give it to people in BOSS to investigate. The erime of Watergate was 
not the break-in, but the cover-ups.’ 

They felt it would be better for the party to take action rather than have 
it eome out as an expose in the English Press. 

Rees made his bookings—United States via London—and was due to leave 
on Sunday 29 October 1978 when he got a tip on the Saturday morning that the 
Sunday Express was going to blow the Citizen story—on the day he was due to 
leave South Africa. 

Iie wcnt in seareh of Day. ‘We’re going to ger beaten, Chris; the Express 
are going to run a story saying the Citizen is funded with government money.’ 

l 'There’s nothing we can do until we see what they are going to say, Mervyn. 
Cancel vour flight and Lil set up a meeting with Allister for tomorrow.’ 
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MISSING MILLIONS 

' RIO-million ha cl gone AWOL 


On Sundas 29 October 1978 thc Sunday Express published an article bs Kitt 
Katzin under the banner headline: THE CITIZEN SECRET REVEALED. 

The newspaper disclosed that the Nationalist English dailv ncwspaper, the 
Citizen , had been heavily lina need bv public monev channelled through massive 
and seeret State funds. 

The Express disclosure was impressive, but Rees and Day knew they had so 
much more—and they had the rest of the week to catch up with (and overtake) 
the Express. Day set up a meeting with Sparks, Rees, Tony Stirling (a reporter 
who had joined the investigation team from the Sunday 1 imes shortly before) 
and the newspaper’s legal advisor, Kelsey Stuart, for Sunday afternoon. In the 
morning Day vvent to Stuart’s house to give liim a preliminary briefing on the 
MaiEs entire investigations. Stuart, South Africa’s leadingexpert on newspaper 
lavv and author of The Newspaperman's Guide to the Lan\ sueked quietly at 
his pipe, asking questions from time to time as he listened to Day’s taie. At the 
end of it, he said: ‘I see no legal reason vvhy you should not start publishing 
much of your materjal’. Day resisted the temptation to jump up and embraee 
him (he’s not the kind of man you’d liug), but it was at this stage that the 
lawyer ‘joined’ the Muil' s investigation team. It was a relationship which came 
to mean a great deal to Rees and Day in the months ahead, and when it comes 
to totting up the heroes of Muldergate, the journalists would võte Kelsey 
Stuart up there at the top. 

Aftcr the afternoon session, again at Stuart’s home, Sparks deeided to begin 
publishing the Rees material. If there was a court challenge the Mail would 
subpoena Mr Justicc Mostert. 

Sparks and Day latcr diseussed the possible repereussions and agreed that 
it was going to bc esscntial to double up on secrecy. The publication of the 
article was going to leave no doubt in the minds of the authorities that the 
Mail had detailed information—far more than the Sunday Express — and cfforts 
might be made either to stop further disclosures or to get at thc MaiEs in¬ 
formation bv using any number oi laws, including the OHicial Secrets Act. 

They deeided Rees should moveout of his home immcdiately, spend Sundas 
night in a hotel, meel Day at dawn and they would botli head for Durban. 
Further disclosures would be wrilten from that cil\ 80(1 km Irom Johannes¬ 
burg and ai the sante time the journalists would see Mi lustice Mostert and 
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follow up a lead which Sparrow had given them on a Mr ‘X’, who at one 
time had worked for BOSS and had been assoeiated with Lampas Nichas 
of the Club of Ten. Mr X was now reported lo be li ving in Durban. Sparks 
and Day would communicate by telephone through a preseribed code (Sparks 
moving to a hotel to take the fixed-time calls) and copy would be filed from 
the offiees of the Natal Mercury , a member of thc Morning Newspaper Group. 
Stirling would conrinue the fieldwork in Johannesburg. 

While the articles were being prepared for publication, Rees called his wife 
Bernicc at home. ‘Put a few things together for me, LII see vou in a few minutes.’ 

Bernice knew that she could expeet no more information than that over the 
phone—something she had learnt during their 13 years of marriage. It was 
midnight when Rees got home. He said: ‘We’re starting to publish, and it’s 
best that I move out for a while. fm not sure vet when IT1 be back or where 
l il be staying. IT1 phone you from time to time.’ For Bernice it was something 
of a relief. At least they’re publishing she thought, he’s been like a bear with 
a sõre head. 

The Rees boys, Owen and Gareth, tousled and sleepy, waved goodbye and 
Rees was gone. It was a pattern that was to be repeated many, many times 
during the next year. 

On Monday 30 October 1978, 14 months aftcr Rees had begun the investiga¬ 
tion with that intcrvicw with Daan, the Mail published this article by Mervvn 
Rees under the massive headline: MISSING MILLIONS. 

The Rand Daily Mail can today reveal that not only were millions of rands 
in the State funds secretly allocated by the Government to finance the 
Nationalist English dailv newspaper, the Citizen , but that an amount oi 
R13-million ‘disappeared’ en route to the Citizen. 

Attempts by the Government to reeover the R13-million over a period 
of more than a year failed—as the money had been put into privatc enterprise 
in a bid to help an ailing company, despitc the fact that the Citizen was 
desperately short of funds. 

The Mail can also disclose that the Department of Information was 
forced, beeause of the misappropriation, to raise a loan believed to consist of 
millions of rands in Switzerland to continue to finance thc Citizen operation. 

This means that not only have the taxpayers financed without their 
knowledge the losses ineurred by the Citizen —estimated by the Nationalist 
Sunday newspaper, Rapport, to be R4-million a year—but they have 
financed thc seeret amount oi R 13-million that disappeared into the private 
seetor. 

The Mail has been loid that the loan raised in Switzerland was repaid 
earlier this vear with funds that had been allocated for another, equalls 
vast and controversial seeret projecl overseas iii 1 ‘>7S. 

I he mõnes Irom ihal projeet loo emisisleil oi millions oi rands and was 
also misapproprialed and iied up in pusale enterprise loi more than Isvo 
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years before it was finally returned to the Department of Information earlier 
this year. 

Information supplied to thc Mail also indicates that because of the 
crisis brought about by the disappearancc of the R13-million, desperate 
attempts vvere made to obtain immediate funds from othcr sources to keep 
the Citizen going. 

This included using R1.5-miIlion from the ‘G-fund’ (the Department of 
Information’s seeret fund) to give to a front man for the projeet in return 
for which the front man bought a half share in a business enterprise. 

The front man according to the Mail' s informants was Oscar Hurwitz, 
the prominent Pretoria arehiteet and director of the controversial Depart¬ 
ment of Information front company, Thor Communicators. Mr Hurwitz 
has since died. 

'Pliis money too, was finally returned to the Department through Thor 
Communicators after thc disposal of thc business enterprise. But the 
amount that was returned to the Department via Thor was in fact onlv 
slightly more than R1,2-million. 

According to the Mail' s informants, the funding of the Citizen was so 
seeretive that not even prominent people assoeiated with the newspaper 
were awarc of the true souree of the funds. 

At leasr one of the Department of Information’s front men is, however, 
known to have been paid an amount of R20000 annually and tax-free for 
his covert Services. 

The Mail , however, has information about the launching of the seeret 
Citizen projeet and knows thc identities of the Central characters involvcd, 
as well as the code names that were used. It also has details of how the projeet 
was first conceived and by whom. 

The Mail has been toid that even senior Cabinet Ministers were not 
entrusted with the knowledge of the seeret projeet involving the Citizen 
and that when one of these Cabinet Ministers made thc diseovery he was 
horrified that funds from his department were being used by the Department 
of Information for this purpose. 

The flow of cash was immediately stopped. This led to further problems 
for the newspaper and alternative methods of channclling funds to it were 
put into operation. 

The Mail can also disclose that in one year alone thc budget of the ‘G-lund’ 
was R19-million. This was in 1976—the year in which the Citizen was 
launched by Louis Luyt, and the vear in which R3-million was transferred 
trom Switzcrland to the Thor Communicators’ bank aeeount in Pretoria. 
It was later transferred to Volkskas. 

Attempts to contact Dr ICschel Rhoodie last night were unsuccessful. 
It is believed that he and his wile llevv overseas yesterday, on a \isit to 
various countries. 
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The Mail and Express disclosures hit South Africa like a bombshell. Harry 
Schvvarz, top Opposition spokesman on the Department of Information 
controversy, said: ‘This matter is so serious that it requires an immediate 
answer from the Prime Minister. I call on him to appoint an all-party commis- 
sion of inquiry because these allegations involve the use of public funds.’ 
Schvvarz said the Prime Minister was entitled to appoint a parliamentary 
commission immediately, even though Parliamenr was not sitting. But Prime 
Minister Botha declined to comment, saying: ‘I cannot comment on this 
affair until the Kemp Committee has reported to me’. 

The Citizen chairman, Hubert jussen, its publishers, and the managing 
director, Jan van Zyl Alberts, issued a joint statement: ‘The Citizen was bought 
and is conducted as an independent business venture, operated on our Capital 
funds. We must stress that we operate on our own Capital and can make no 
statement or comment on what took placc before our purehase. But what wc 
can say is that these unfounded rumours are very detrimental both to our own 
interests and those of the Citizen. Legal advice has been taken.’ 

For Rees and Day, the journey to Natal on Monday 30 October 1978 
provided another opportunity to take stock, to see what they could do, to 
diseuss how they should approaeh Mr Justice Mostert. Rees’s sources inside 
the National Party had toid him that the judge had been trying to see the Prime 
Minister, ostcnsibly to diseuss evidence he had gathered on the Department 
of Information. Rees had been toid that Botha had been preoeeupied with 
the pressing issues in South West Africa/Namibia, including the visits by the 
Big Five foreign ministers. The previous week, Judge Mostert had stated in 
a newspaper interview that the evidence he had obtained would not be made 
public ‘at this stage’. 

Rees and Day thought the 'at this stage’ was signifieant, because it was an 
indirect advanee on what he had toid them at their first meeting—that he 
would be reporting in the usual way from tiine to time to Horwood. It looked 
as though the judge might be reeonsidering his position. 

Day phoned the judge from his hotel room: ‘1 wondered, sir, whether it 
would be possible for Rees and me to come and see vou today in connection 
with the articles in the Sun day Express and the Rand Daily Mail?' 

Judge Mostert: ‘Ah, I wondered when the Mail was going to call. You must 
be the onlv newspaper who hasn’t today. I can see you briefly, but I must State 
again that I am not prepared to barter information.’ 

When Rees and Day walked into the judge’s chambers (this time he was 
sitting in Durban, but again he had been placed in borrowed chambers), they 
saw newspapers scattered on the desk. 

On a corner of the desk vvere several files. The journalisls looked quickly 
at each other: the Mostert papers? 

I Iie judge wak beil them with an amuseil expression, his händ going 
ilelibcialel\ lo lhe hundle of liles, linallv resting genllv iliere 
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But thcn the smile was gone, the händ prcssed mere firmly on the files. 
‘My only comment for publication at this stage is that evidence given before 
mv commission, or reports bv it, are not available for publication. This is 
stiil the position, but 1 am, however, considering this in the light of the law 
and the national interest.’ 

‘Judge, are you prepared to say for publication who gave evidence before 
you ?’ 

‘That’s all I’m going to say at this stage.’ 

That was enough. That was front page lead material. Day called Sparks 
who said: ‘Luyt has denied our story in an intervicw with the Star. Hc says 
hc never reeeived government finance for the Citizen, and he’s threatening 
legal aetion.’ 

‘That’s bullshit!’ Day exclaimed. 

‘Yes, quite’, said Sparks, Tm thinking of doing a front page leader along 
those lines.’ 

It was agreed that the main angle for the next day’s story would be Judge 
Mostert’s statements, and that some of the Pieterse film money aspeet would 
be included, without naming Pieterse at this stage beeause the Mail was häving 
trouble contacting him for comment. He had moved to the Cape. 

‘That film story makes my blood boil’, said Sparks. ‘Here these people 
blirhely händ out my money, and yours, and everybody else’s to make a trashy 
film for a private company!’ 

Rees had been calling his sourees in the Transvaal to diseuss developments 
before hc and Day compilcd the next day’s copy under the legal guidanee of 
Stuart. At 2 a.m. on Tuesday they finallv made it to bed. 

The next day the Mail carried the banner headline: JUDGE MAY ACT. 

The report stated that Mr Justice Mostert had said that he was now consider¬ 
ing making public the evidence given to him ‘in the light of the law and the 
national interest’. 

On the same page Sparks wrote an editorial calling on the Prime Minister 
to aet swiftly to clean up the mess, and challenging Louis Luyt with these 
words: ‘Mr Louis Luyt is reported to have toid the Star that he never reeeived 
a ee nt of government money for the Citizen. This is simply not true.' 

Sparks had certainly thrown down the gauntlet for Luyt, the kind oi man 
who reaets aggressively to challenge. Big, hearty, fresh-faeed, down-to-earth, 
he’d stormed through the South African seene making news wherever he’d 
gone. His was the all-South-African sueeess story. He had risen from a 50c- 
a-dav platteland railways clerk to beeome a millionaire business tycoon in 
seven years—taking on (and heating) the giants in the fertiliser industry. 

Some years before he had toid Day in an intervicw: ‘I came from a family 
made poor by the depression. My father was a labourer on the railways. Wc 
really suflfered. Some of the rich people looked down on us. They considcred 
us outeasts.' I Ie rccallcd that as a bareloot schoolbo} he was loid lo sii in the 
church gallery nol in ihe normal pews downslairs 


Missing Millions 

‘This kind of thing had a great cffect on me. I don't think I’d call it hate. 
It was more a question of showing those bastards that I could do it. 

‘That’s why today my best friends are people who come from my baekground. 
I love going into a railway pub and sitting there drinking beer with the boys.’ 

As a businessman, Luyt was very much of the personality-cult school. ‘My 
philosophv’, he toid Day at the rime, ‘is that a company without a man, without 
a pcrsonality, is lost.’ 

His powerful personality had caused several clashes with other industrialists, 
the most noteworthy being with South Africaks top Afrikaans businessman, 
Anton Rupert, who heads the giant multinational Rembrandt tobaeeo company. 
When they were business partners, it was no seeret that Luyt was toid by 
Rupert to keep a low profile—to be Iess publicly flamboyant. Day travelled 
with Luyt in his private jet from Johannesburg to Cape Town to a meeting 
with Rupert. In the plane on the way back was a Rupert lawyer, working on a 
contract with which Luyt was not satisfied. The lawyer tried to go to the 
lavatory several times, but Luyt said the plane needed to reaeh a eertain height 
before the lavatory could be used. After some while, the lawyer—his faee 
etehed with white lines—was allowed to make his call of nature. 

Luyt turneel to Day and said: ‘You’ve got to show these Cape hot-shots 
that the aetion really is in Johannesburg’. 

Would Luyt reaet to the Mail expose, to the Sparks leader? Would the 
former provineial rugby player come rushing out of the serum lo taekle the 
Mail} His reaetion was simple, and not entirely unexpected. He said the Mail 
could publish whatever it wished about his involvement with the Department 
of Information ‘and aeeept the consequenccs'. He was not, after all, going to 
challenge the Mail in court. 

Mulder, in an atmosphere in which people were displaying bumper stiekers 
sueh as ‘Pay your taxes, buy the Citizen , was refusing to comment, other 
than to State emphatically that he would not heed the growing calls for his 
resignation. Some Afrikaans newspapers, particularly Beeld (which took many 
courageous editorial comment stands on Muldergate), had also begun to 
express strong disapproval of Mulder’s aetions. 

That night, Prime Minister Botha went on telcvision to address the nation. 

I Ie repeated his appeal to the mcdia and all institutions to give the Government 
an opportunity to get all the faets through the Kemp Committee. 

In Durban, Rees and Day were up early after only a few hours’ sleep to hunt 
down Mr X. After lliey found him, il was deeided that Rees should see him 
alone on the basis that he might talk more frcely lo one person, since there 
would be no wilness lo his words. Mr \ was a complete surprise, illustrating 
once again i Iie wide and bi/.arre range oi characlers who Iõnned ihe Muldergate 
patchwork. 

Iie was a liule, dainli man iii his earl\ 5()s, bahling willi wisps oi nealh 
n im bed gre\ hail jusl reaehiiig ihe lop oi Ins ea rs and I he (oi lai ai I Iie nape oi 
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his neck. Hc had slightly huck teeth, through which he lisped impeccablc 
English in an impeccable accent. His handshakc was immediate and firm, as 
was thc instinctive gesture of the non-shaking händ grasping Rees’s forearm. 
Hcrc, thought Rees, is a real meeter and greeter, as he took in the navy slacks, 
cream shoes and Hermes silk oravat. 

‘Mv name is Mervyn Rees and I’m from the Rand Daily Mail in Johannes¬ 
burg. I wondered if I might havc a word vvith you where it’s private?’ 

Rees felt the händ doing the shaking tremble and go limp, the soft biue 
eyes watercd and the curling eyelashes blinked. 

''Daily Mail ? A word vvith me? Privately?’ 

‘Yes, it’s about the Club of Ten. 1 havc information about your roie in that 
venture, and there are some matters 1 want to verify vvith you.’ 

‘My dear chap’, a händ moving into the natty trouser pocket brought out 
a crisp linen handkerchicf which wiped atsoftly pursed, pink lips, ‘how dreadful 
for you to have to oome all this way to see me.’ 

Nothing much surprises Rees, but he began to wonder whether this was the 
man who had been described to liim as häving been a member of Republic 
Intelligence (RI), a small, elite bänd of handpicked agents and policemen who 
formed the pioneer platform that launchcd BOSS for General van den Bergil. 
Was this the man who had worked vvith some of the toughest, roughest agents 
you would be likely to find anywhere in the world, the man who was supposed 
to have allocated selected people to selected hotel rooms at Jan Smuts Airport 
Holiday Inn hotel so that Rl could monitor tlieir movements, discussions and 
belongings? Who had nursed the rough potato-farmer Lampas Nichas through 
Sparrow’s sophisticated world in England on behalf of Rhoodie? 

Once they were seated in Mr X’s home, Rees decided to put all this to his host. 

‘My dear Mr Rees’, he said, ‘where did you get all that astounding informa¬ 
tion ?’ 

‘Do you deny it ?’ 

‘Deny it? I’m in no position to deny or confirm anything, Mr Rees. You 
know the lavvs of your, and my adopted, country. I simply cannot go blurting 
about the place, talking to the odd journalist.’ 

‘But we’ve spoken to Sparrow about you and the Club of Ten 

‘Sparrow, dear oid Sparrow. Do you know Sparrow? I mean so you really 
know Sparrow? I suppose not, who can really know oid Sparrow.’ 

‘And Nichas?’ 

‘Nichas? Oh, it’s easy to know Nichas. How deep do you have to scratch to 
get beneath the surface of a Kinross potato farmer? Do you realise how I 
had to nurse that man? But here 1 am blurting away like this. You are rather 
clever at your vvork, Mr Rees.’ 

‘I believe you also nursed some oi the Rl people in the oid days?’ 

The handkerchicf came out, dabbing the lips. ‘Yes, you can say that I 
langilt some of lliem some of ihem mm in rather liigil places how lo hoid 
a kuile and loik, which glass lo drink oui oi, tItal sori oi thing.’ 


Missing Millions 

‘I believe that you left the Service some time ago, that there was a row . . . ’ 

The soft lips curled, hardened. ‘I was good, Mr Rees, really good. 1 could 
even do this sort of thing.’ He jumped up and went into a karate põse, one 
step up (but onlv slightly so) from languid. ‘But they let me go, I was one of 
their best, but they let me go. I cannot deny I’m bitter.’ 

‘What happened?’ 

‘Mr Rees, I cannot talk to you. I refuse to talk to vou.’ 

‘Do you know that there is a judge who is taking evidcnce from people 
concerning the movement of Department of Information money out of South 
Africa, sueh as the money that went into the Club of Ten ?’ 

‘I know about Mr Justice Anton Mostert, Mr Rees. I might be out of tire 
Service, but I'm stiil able to gather intelligence.’ 

‘Would you give evidence before him? Can I give him your name?’ 

‘I cannot stop you from doing anything, Mr Rees. And I saw from this 
week’s Rand Daily Mai! that there are very few people who can.’ 

As he gcntly ushered the journalist through the front door, hc said: ‘Oh, Mr 
Rees. One last thing. Mas it ever oeeurred to you that you might be travelling 
along a motorway one fine day and suddenly the wheels of your vehicle corne 
off. You should think about that, Mr Rees. I do, beeause I taught some of them 
to hoid knives and forks.’ 

Rees whirled round, going into his version of a karate stance: ‘Are you 
threatening me?’ 

The händ shot out, holding Recs’s forearm, the other shaking hands again. 
‘You don’t understand, Mr Rees. I like you, that’s vvliy I’m asking you to 
consider these sorts of things.’ 

When Rees saw Dav later that Tuesday, he was clearly upset by the implica- 
tions of the Mr X intervievv. ‘Merv’, Day said, ‘they wouldn’t dare.’ 

‘That’s all right for you to say, but like that guy 1 also know some of those 
people.’ 

While Rees had been away, Day had established that Mr Justice Mostert 
had scheduled a Press conference for the next day at Jan Smuts Airport, but 
had embargoed any announeement of this. Rees made several phone calls, 
eheeked various sourees and diseovered that Prime Minister Botha had asked 
the judge to see him in Pretoria. Rees also established that their presence at thc 
Natal Mercury had been reported to the authorities in Pretoria and their 
movements were being monitored from within thc newspaper building. 

Day found a phone next to the aquarium and called Sparks for an hour-long 
briefing. It was obvious, he toid his editor, that matters were reaehing a erisis. 
The possibility oi Mr Justice Mostert’s releasing his evidence at the Press 
conference was strong, but again there was a possibility that this might not 
happen beeause the judge was probably going to see the Prime Minister. It 
was decided that Rees should Iile the Washington Star story for the next day, 
showing ihal a liul hei RIO million had gone AWOI. on ihal pmjecl. Ii was 
decided liial nothing could be donc ahmil Mi \ at ihal slage, and ihal as 
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more research was being done on the Pietersc film storv, it could be published 
the day after the Washington Star article. In the meanwhile, the political 
bureau would keep in close contact with the Prime Minister’s office over the 
Mostert visit. Rees and Day would watch Mr Justice Mostert. 

Thev wrote, checked the copy with Stuart, filed the storv and fell into bed 
at their hotel at 2.30 a.m. Just before dozing off to dream about motorways. 
Rees remembered that he had stiil not phoned Bernice. 

On Wednesday 1 November 1978 this article appeared under Rees’s bylinc. 
Again a banner headline, this tiine it was INFO’S US PAPER BID. 

Dr Eschel Rhoodie sent RlO-million of the Department of Information’s 
secret fund to the United States to buv the influcntial Washington Star 
newspaper. 

The money was sent bv Dr Rhoodie, then Secretary for Information, 
to John McGoff, the rightwing American publisher who is a close fricnd of 
both Dr Rhoodie and Dr Connie Mulder, former Minister of information. 

The MaiPs information is that the R10-million was part of the R23-million 
bid for the newspaper by McGoff. 

The bid failed—and McGoff kept the RlO-million in his companies. He 
repaid the money only in January this year—two vears after the attempted 
takeover. McGoff, it is learned, also paid back the interest on the RlO- 
million, but a key question in this transaetion is the tinal destination of the 
interest and the rate at which the money was loaned to McGoff. At 8 per 
cent this would have been R1,7-million. 

According to the Mai Ps information, the repaymcnt was moved back to 
South Africa via Switzerland where part of it was used to repay a loan 
raised there to help the Citizen newspaper, which was short of funds. 

The Mai Ps information is that McGoff was unable to release the RlO- 
million of South Alrican taxpayers’ money until he pulled off a major 
business deal in Europe last year. 

McGoff was involved in the attempted takeover of South African 
Associated Newspapers with Louis Luyt who subsequently launchcd the 
Ciliz.cn which was funded with Department of Information money. 

It is understood that McGoff was offered the ownership of the Citizen 
earlier this year before it was taken over from I.ouis Luyt by J. van Zvl 
Alberts. McGoff turned down the offer. 

McGoff and van Zyl Alberts are business assoeiates in various companies 
including Panax and Craft Press, as well as being joint owners with Dr 
Rhoodie and Dr Mulder of a farm in the Eastern Transvaal. 

McGoff was also named as a dircctor of the company called Lotandanya 
which owns a number of (lats in the controversial Gape Town building, 
Valhalla. The Department of Information front company, Tlior (.omnnini- 
cators, also owns Mats in the building. 


M issing M illi ons 

McGoff denied the Mai Ps report through a spokesman, who deseribed the 
allegations as ‘utter nonsensek 

But as with Luyt, McGoff was not rushing to court or issuing summons— 
in fact the American publisher had not even threatened a legal aetion. 

Speaking from Melbourne, the chairman of the International Press In- 
stirute, Ranald McDonald, reaeted to the MaiPs disclosure on the Washington 
Star bid by saying: ‘Anv attempt by a country to purehase a foreign publication 
to manipulate public opinion is totally ineonsistent with honestly representing 
that countrv’s opinion. The South African move was incredible.’ 

Day and Rees caught an earlv planc back to Johannesburg w here Sparks was 
waiting for them at Jan Smuts Airport. When he saw them, he came forward 
and put his arm over Rees’s shoulder in a spontaneous gesture which was 
witnessed by a Citizen reporter who had come to the airport for the Mostert 
Press conference and who interpreted this in print a wcck later as Sparks’ 
w ay of congratulating his staffers for getting their published information from 
Mr Justice Mostert. 

Sparks had, in fact, come to the airport to take Rees and Day to an urgent 
briefing with lawver Kelsey Stuart. ‘Kelsey is involved in a golf tournament 
and we have to catch him before he tees off.’ That briefing must have been 
one of the strangest in South African newspaper history—Sparks, Stuart, 
Day and Rees huddlcd under the trees at the lOth tee at the Wanderers Golf 
Club with the rest of Stuarfs four-ball waiting patiently on the tee. In the end 
thev had to move to the back of the fielcl as the conference went on and on . . . 

Just after it ended and as Stuart went to jõin his partners, Day called out: 
‘Dg vou breathe in or out on your down swing, Kelsey?’ Day got an angry call 
from the lawyer the next day, ‘I thought about that bloody remark throughout 
the round and I played like a rabbit’. 

Later in the day at Jan Smuts Airport, Judge Mostert toid newsmen that 
he w as postponing his Press conference at the request of the Prime Minister. 
'I have sad news for you gentlemen. At the request of the Prime Minister the 
statement I was to have made w iil be postponed until after I see the Prime 
Minister tomorrow.’ He refused to answer questions or elaboratc. 

The main news event of the day had fallen down, so Rees and Day wrote 
the Pieterse film money article, which appeared on Thursday 2 November 
1978 under the headline: FLOP YOU PAID FOR. The article disclosed that 
South African film magnale Andre Pieterse had used more than R800000 
oi Department oi Information money to help finance Golden Rendezvous , 
an Alistair Maclean adventure film starring Richard Harris, which was an 
intcrnational llop. The money, it was stated, was part of secret funding from 
Rhoodie lo finance a schemc to establish cinemas for blaeks in South Africa. 
It turned out to be the costlicst movie llop in South Aliicaks history, and has 
been panned throughout the world. 

I his article eaused a Imorc among the public Man\ readers phoned the 
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Mail asking how the financing of this film had anything to do with the dangcrs 
facing South Africa, or how it could be part of any propaganda war. Pieterse 
refused to be interviewed. 

After writing the report, Rees finally phoned Bernice. Tm on mv way home’, 
he said. It vvas 1 a.m., and as he lcft hc picked up a sheaf of messages on his 
dcsk. iMost of them were abusive, lcft by anonymous callers. 



SAAN 



The men who exposed the secrets of Muldergate . Gerald Barrie, above lett, South 
Afnca s tormer Auditor-General and Mr Justice Anton Mosteri. above right. whose 
comm/ssion confirmed the Citizen links with Information . and below, the men who toppled 
trom power Eschel Rhoodie. Conme Mulder, Hendnk van den Bergh, B. J. Vorster and 
Johannes van Zy! Alberts. 


Rhoodie album 
















Four Info 'front ' men: John McGott. above lett. the controversial Michigan pub/isher who 
made a bid to lake over the Washington Star .hnancial whizz kid David Abramson. above nght. 
ral/y dnver and Abramson partner. Stuart Pegg. below left: Louis Luyt. below nght. the man 
who c/aimed to be the owner of the Citizen. 


Johannes van Zyl Alberts, above lett. mvolved m the Citizen and To the Point. Les de Vi/liers, 
above right. a former deputy secretary lor Information. Andre P/eterse, below left. the Golden 
Rendezvous film-maker Gerald Sparrow. below right. Club of Ten spokesman. 























Above: In happier [imes, Connie Mulder, Eschel Rhoodie and John McGolf. and. below. 
Eschel Rhoodie with Dr Robert Smit (nearest camera. front row) and Dr Nico Diedenchs at an 
IMF press conference m Washington. 

Opposite Operation Playboy' - Advocate Redel van Rooyen. top, whose actions spiked 
Mu/ders guns in the premiership battle. wnh his daughter on the controversial Seychelles trip. 
and, below, James Mancham. deposed president of the Seychelles 
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Paine Coeuei. Hanel Daily Mail 


Above; Judge Mosiens bombshell 
press conference 

Two men whose ro/es emerged 
Irom ihe Erasmus reports: General 
H J van den Bergh (lell), former 
head of BOSS. signing a petition 
eal ling lor his own prosecution. and 
Lou Lool Reynders (be/ow). 
retired BOSS auditor 




Opposite top. Siaie President 
B J Vorsier leaves Cape Town s 
Tuynhuys after announcing his 
resignalion. and below, new/y 
insta/led Prime Minister 
P. W. Botha. 
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The Iile oi a fugnive Eschel Rhoodie teeds /lamas while in sell-imposed ex/le in Ecuador 
Reun/ted. Rhoodie and his wi/e Katie stro/l ihrough the streets oi Cannes. 
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ITS ALL TRUE 


1 South Africa s biggest political scandal 


Thursday 2 November 1978 was a beautiful highveld day. The sky was achingly 
blue, as blue as the jaearandas that abound in Pretoria. The Union Buildings 
were scrubbed and shiny, ready for another South Afriean summer as Day 
and Rees joined a handful of journalists, most of them political correspondents, 
waiting outside the heavy-grilled Steel seeurity door which led to the Primc 
Minister’s office, waiting for Mr Justice Mostert. Suddenly he appeared, 
striding down the balustraded stairway at the side of Senator Horwood who 
made the judge look shorter then he really is. They were laughing and joking 
as photographers snapped away. ‘Do you ever get used to this, Senator?’ 
The Steel door opened, they moved through, it snapped shut behind them. 
The journalists put away note books, lit cigarettes, some drifted away to have 
coffee . . . 

And then 45 minutes later, the door opened and out came the judge. His 
faee was ashen, his brows knitted in a huge frown, his step was quiek. The 
journalists bounded after him, elamouring for a statement. ‘I will speak to you 
at my offiees at Abattoir House at 2 p.m. today. I will have nothing to say 
until then.’ He cut a lone figure as he walked down the lõng steps to his car 
and driver, the Union Buildings a massive baekdrop. It was a far cry from 
the peaee and quiet of Pietermaritzburg. 

At Abattoir House a Press conference venue had been set up in the judge’s 
office—again he had no name plate, the place had been loaned to him bv some 
government ageney. The angry faee from the Union Buildings had disappeared, 
replaced by smiles and jokes as staffers from the South Afriean Broadcasting 
Corporation (SABC-TV is a government Corporation, the only TV network 
allowed to transmit publicly in South Africa) got ready their equipment. 
Turning to onc of them Judge Mostert said: ‘Will I make any kind of replace- 
ment for Tony RandalPs Judge Franklin?’ (The popular Randali series had 
recently come oflf the tube in South Africa.) 

For Rees and Day the tension was unbearable. What was he going to say? 
What was he going lo reveal? 

Judge Mostert settled himsell down behind a large desk, faeed the cameras 
and began lo read out ilus stalemeni: 

'I have been asked by ihe Press lo make lltc leslimonies deposed lo belore 
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mv Commission and which have a hearing on thc affairs of rhe erstwhile 
Department of Information available for publication. This request raises 
two issues: 

Whether in law I have the power to allow the Press access to the 
testimonies, and whether I should exercise any discretion I may have in 
favour of such disclosures assuming that I have that power. 

‘The legal position is governed by Section Four of the Commissions Act, 
Number Eight of 1947, which reads: “All the evidence and addresses heard 
by a Commission shall be heard in publie; provided that thc Chairman oi the 
Commission may, jn his discretion, exclude from the place where such 
evidence is to be given or such address is to be delivered, any class of persons 
or all persons whose presence at the hearing of such evidence or address is, 
in his opinion, not necessary or desirablc”. 

‘At the time of the depositions I did not exercise the power vested in me 
by the proviso contained in Section Four. The meetings at which the 
depositions were taken must therefore be regarded as publie meetings for 
the purposes of Section Four. 

‘It follows as a necessary consequence that evidence taken at a publie 
meeting is available for publie inspeetion unless I exercise the proviso 
powers now, assuming that I can do so at this läte stage. 

‘I shall assume for the time being I have a discretion to withhold publica- 
tion of the evidence. The question is, should I do so? 

‘I have taken cognisance of the Prime Minister’s appeal on television and 
in the Press this week. Corning as it does from the Prime Minister, the appeal 
is entitled to serious consideration. But that does not release me from the 
duty of examining the eogeney of the Prime Minister’s arguments. 

‘I have endeavoured to diseover what particular interest of the State is 
furthered by suppression, albeit temporarv, rather than disclosure of the 
evidence. I have been able to lind none. 

‘The evidence given before me and other information at mv disposal 
shows the improper application of taxpayers’ money running into millions 
of rands; moreover, there are indieations from the same sourees of cor- 
ruption (in the widest sense of that word) relating to publie funds. 

‘In such matters publie interest is paramount and is usually best served 
by frank disclosure. Only reasons of great eogeney will cause suppression 
or secrecy to be preferred to disclosure. I do not find such eogenev in 
emotional appeals unsupported bv valid considerations. 

‘I have therefore deeided to make the evidence available to the Press. 
In doing so I believe I have made a contribution to a “clean administration" ’ 

And with that, Mr Justice Mostert handed over the evidence. Chris Day 
broke for the door to phone Sparks. 

The nexl several hoius consiiiutcd probably ihe mosl dramaiic period in 


South African newspaper history. The evidence released by Mr Justice 
Mostert certainly was the biggest bombshell dropped in the country’s history. 
And the sheer meehanies of getting the vast amount of copy into print with 
the time available was an ineredible task. After Day’s phone call to Sparks, rhe 
editor set in motion a produetion exercise unequalled in the Mail'? history. It 
took more than three hours to photostat all the evidence in Pretoria and rush 
it by car to Johannesburg 60 km away—Rees arriving with thc copy at 6 p.m. 
The produetion team, under Chief Assistant Editor David Hazelhurst and 
Chief Sub-Editor John Leask, cleared almost the entire newspaper and set 
the material on the Mail'?, recently installed electronic editing system. Teams 
of translators w ere used as mostof the evidence was in Afrikaans. And when the 
Mail hit the streets—on time—the next morning, there was enough copy to 
lill a book. And what copy it was. 

Under the blown-up banner IT’S ALL TRUE, this front page lead appeared 
on Friday 3 November 1978: 

South Africa’s biggest political bombshell burst yesterday when Mr Justice 
Anton Mostert made publie startling evidence which has confirmed reports 
in the Raud Daily Mail and Sunday Express of massive misuse of publie 
money through Department of Information seeret funds. 

Judge Mostert released evidence which shows beyond doubt that the 
Citizen newspaper was financed out of State funds. 

And in evidence under oath, Luyt named the former Prime Minister, 
John Vorster, the Minister of Plural Relations, Connie Mulder, and Hendrik 
van den Bergh, former head of the Bureau of State Security, as kcy figures 
in the seeret projeet to finance the newspaper. 

This was in direct conflict with publie denials on the issues made by Luyt, 
Mulder and van den Bergh, who was appointed by Vorster to investigate 
seeret projeets of the Department of Information. 

I ,uyt also said that before the Citizen projeet he had agreed to head a 
bid to take over South African Associated New'spapers with State money. 

Included in the evidence was an agreement märked ‘Most Seeret’—typed 
on Department of Information notepaper—in which Eschel Rhoodic lent 
Luyt R12-million to finance the Citizen. 

The doeument also contained an editorial charter setting out political 
polides which could only be changed with Rhoodie’s written permission. 

I llis was all revealed at a Press conference in Pretoria shortly after Judge 
Mostert had been involved in a stormy meeting with thc Prime Minister, 
P.W. Botha, at Union Buildings. 

Bolha tried to stop the judge Irom making publie the evidence relating 
io ilu- use oi the Department of Information funds given before hisone-man 
commission into excliange control eontraventions. 

huige Mostert said iii a stalement that there were ‘indieations oi cor- 
ruplion (iii lhe widesl sense of ihal word) relating lo publie funds’ and 
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evidence of ‘improper application of taxpayers’ money running into millions 
of rands’. By releasing the evidence he was contributing to a ‘clean adminis- 
tration’. 

Evidence was that: 

A total of R12-million for thc founding of the Citizen was originally 
loaned to Luyt in terms of an agreement with Rhoodie. This money reached 
Luyt after going through a Swiss bank called ‘Thesaurus’. The amount 
later became R13-million. 

Luyt put the money into Triomf with thc intention of financing the 
Citizen out of the intcrcst. But thcrc was a major difference of agreement 
over this beeause Rhoodie later elaimed that thc money was supposed to 
have gonc into a pool. 

Rhoodie, according to Retief van Rooyen’s evidence, said there was 
trouble over thc Citizen beeause Luyt had the money ried up in Triomf and 
he could hardly sue him for it beeause people would realise that Rhoodie 
could not possibly have had R12-million to lend. 

The Citizen proved more costly than estimated and a loan of R2.7-million 
was raised overseas by Luyt in conjunction with the Department of 
Information in a bid to meet the demands of the newspaper. 

Luyt also soid a half interest in his personal jet to Oscar Hurwitz through 
Thor Communicators, an Information Department front. Hurwitz bought 
the half share on behalf of the Department for Rl-million, which then 
went to the Citizen via Luyt. 

Einally Luyt soid thc Citizen to van Zyl Alberts. When questioned b\ 
Judge Mostert, du Preez said that he believcd the Citizen shares that had 
been held by Luyt were stiil those of the Department of Information. 
‘Evcry time I ask van Zyl Alberts about this, it’s a lõng story to get an answer’, 
he said. 

In June this year a meeting was held with Mulder to diseuss how Luyt 
would pay back the R13-million and it was agreed that he should pay back 
RK) 118 000 at a low interest rate. This meant that Luyt has to pay back 
about R13-million, instead of the original R13-million pius interest. 
According to an agreement drawn up, in what was said in evidence to be 
Dr Rhoodie’s handwriting, Luyt has been let off paying back R2.9-million. 

There was no evidence that any of the money has yet been paid back and 
according to the agreement the first instalment was due on 2 March 1979. 

Another startling aspeet of the evidence was the refusal of Koos Kemp 
and Loot Revnders of the Department of National Security to give evidence 
before Judge Mostert, beeause, they said, they were bound by the Official 
Secrets Act. 

The editorial charter mentioned in Judge Mostert’s statement eaused great 
controversy in the Press. In the agreement bctween Luyt äiul Rhoodie, la helled 
' I op Secret’ and piinled on Department oi Information notepaper, the 
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conditions of the R12-million loan to Luyt and the organisation of the Citizen 
were formally laid down and signed in terms of thc Official Secrets Act, on 
2 April 1976.’ 

Includcd in this agreement were provisions that Luyt, as sõle owner and 
majorite shareholder oi SA Today (Johannesburg) and as chairman of the 
board of the Citizen, would give supervision and execution to the editorial 
and administrative guidelines of the Citizen. 

The agreement stated that Luyt would make no changes to these guidelines 
without the written permission of Eschel Rhoodie or, in thc event of his 
death or illness, of Deneys Rhoodie. If neither of the two men were available, 
guideline changes could be authorised only by Les de Villiers. 

The agreement included the following elauses: 

• The name of the newspaper may not be changed. 

• The paper shall undertake to publish nothing that will endanger the 
political, social or economic position of the white population of the Republic 
of South Africa. 

• The paper shall not tolerate communism or further its aims. 

• The paper shall not undertake or publish anything that will endanger 
the consitutional chosen Government of the Republic of South Africa. 

• Effective control of the paper may not be given to any individual or 
person or group of persons or directors of the Citizen or SA Today. 

• 1'he paper supports the broad objeetives of the present Government in 
respeet of separate political developments of the blaek population and the 
white population of the RSA, as well as anti-eommunist policy and security 
laws of the RSA. 

• All chicf sub-editors, assistant and deputy editors, all editors, political 
columnists, correspondents and leader writers are a) obliged to keep the 
editorial charter and to sign and enforce it and b) will be obliged to apply 
m letter and spirit this charter and any other editorial guidelines in this 
contract agreement, in the subbing and publication of the Citizen. 

\ lurlher stipulation was that all staff appointments to the newspaper posts 
dctailed above could be made only with the approval of the Rhoodies or Les 
de Villiers. 

Within hours of Judge Mostert’s Press conference Prime Minister Botha 
nied to sl op newspapers publishing the evidence. He issued a confidential 
nnle through the South African Press Association addressed to editors warning 
that the evidence could not be published beeause of gazetted regulations 
lorbidding this. Judge Mostert replied that the regulations referred to by P.W. 
Hoi ha did not preclude making the evidence public beeause the regulations 
were designed lo prevent publication or dissemination oi the evidence or 
iiilormation oi the commission l>\ a tliini person and were not inlended to 
i cl et lo publication l>\ the commission iiscll 
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Every South African newspaper ignored Botha’s warning—but the SABC 
heeded it, and it did not screen or broadcast any of the evidence, or any part 
of the Mostert Press conference. 

Bv all accounts, the row between Botha and Judge Mostert must have 
reached boiling point. According to Mail informants, marters began calmly 
enough but then Botha toid the judge that he must continue his commission 
in secret. The judge objected, saying that Botha would be the first Prime 
Minister to trv to teil a South African judge how to do his job. Botha, through 
Horwood, later claimed that the judge had cngineered the row because he was 
detcrmined to hoid the Press conference and release the evidence. 

Judge Mostert became a hero overnight, receiving hundreds of calls and 
telegrams of congratulations. ‘Thank you, Judge Mostert’ stickers replaced 
‘Pay your taxes, buy the Citizen'. He had bccomc South Africa’s Judge Sirica 
of Watergate fame. 

On Friday 3 November 1978 the front page of the Mail carried this leader 
by Sparks: 

Ycstcrday’s disclosures came as a massive vindication of all this newspaper 
has published. It was an even greater day for the judiciary. Every lcgal man 
should swell with pride at the courage Mr Justice Mostert showed in resisting 
the Prime Minister’s pressure to silence him and acting according to what 
he saw to be his duty in the highest interests of his country. 

Now that these revelations are out, the clean-up can bcgin. 

Thcrc must be swift action to prosecute all those who, on the evidence, 
may have becn guilty of criminal conversion of public money. 

The deccitful enterprises which were launched as a fraud upon the public 
must be closed down. The taxpayers’ money must be paid back. Public 
officials who have betrayed their positions of trust must be rcmoved from 
office. Especially Connie Mulder, who so patently misled Parliamcnt when 
he gave it a bald-faced assurance last 10 May that ‘the Department of 
Information and the Government do not give funds to the Citizen'. 

But all that is only the beginning. Exposure of the corruption is only the 
half of it. The other, more important, half is to expose the extcrit of the 
cover-up. 

It was not the Watergate break-in itself which had sueh devastating . 
consequences in the United States so much as the cover-up by top Govern¬ 
ment people right to the President. How far has our cover-up gone? 

Clearly it must have been widespread. If newspapers could find all this 
out, many people in Government must have known it too. 

Many awesome questions present themselves in this respeet. Why was 
General Hendrik van den Bergh, a kev figure in soine of the conspiracies, 
himself appointed to investigate tliem? 

And then another BOSS investigaior, l.ool Rcyndcrs, issued ihal tliree 
paragraph reporl saying Iie could lind noihing wrong. Yd wc know ihal, in 


Judge Mostert’s words, there was the ‘misappropriation of millions of 
rands of taxpayers’ money'. 

But most depressing of all is that P.W. Botha, who had a grcat chance to 
emerge as ‘Mr Clean’ from this sordid business—in effeet to beeome the 
Gerald Ford of South Africa—assoeiated himself with the cover-up yester- 
dav with his attempts to prevent disclosure of the faets. 

Why did P.W. Botha go to sudi extraordinary lengths last night to trv 
to stop the media from publishing information about corruption in the 
Government? T.ike Judge Mostert, we have refused to yicld to this pressure. 
We cannot believe that it can possibly be in South Africa’s interests to 
suppress news of corruption. 

This was a grievous misjudgment on P.W. Botha’s part. We can only hope 
that it is not too läte; that he will yet reeover himself and come to realise 
that the only way is to completc the cleansing exercise—cover-up and all. 

Botha did not, however, jettison the concept of a commission as a way in 
which to liandle the Info problem. He later appointed the Erasmus Commission 
lo continue the investigation. 
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‘ They were stealing money left and right 


Newspapers which published the Mostert evidence in tull were inundated 
for days afterwards by people demanding copies. The evidence was indeed 
startling, with Louis Luyt and Retief van Rooyen providing graphic insights 
into Muldergate. Van Rooyen’s evidence gave the public, for the first time, 
a close look at the machinations and intrigue that lay behind the obdurate 
lagade put up by those who constituted the povver elite in South Africa. 
His evidence, too, raised big, black question marks over Vorster’s roie in all of 
this: Why did hc sit back and allow Mulder to Iie to Parliament? Why did he 
allow the Citizen to continue? Was van den Bcrgh’s appointment as an 
evaluator part of a cover-up? Why was his answer to all of this to call a general 
election? Why did he not inform his Cabinet about the secret projects until 
forced to do so? Had he now sought refuge in the State Presidency? 

This is an edited version of the evidence submitted by van Rooyen before 
Mr Justice Mostert on 27 September 1978 (while Vorster was stiil Prime 
Minister, and on the day that Rees had so desperately searched for the 
advocate): 

Van Rooyen: During or around May 1976 Dr Rhoodie toid me he wanted 
to talk to me confidcntially, and that I had to realise that what he was going 
to teil me was, in his view, subject to the Official Secrets Act. 

He toid me his Department had a large number of secret projects. 
Examples he mentioned were that they could not distribute films made on 
behalf of the Department overseas; they needed front organisations; they 
could not issue publications, ete. In other words, they had a whole serics 
of front organisations aeting for them. Their directors read like a South 
Afriean Who'$ Who. Because of mv links with international law in the 
Hague cases, they felt that I would be a suitable person, botli from a seeurity 
viewpoint as well as a status viewpoint, to act as a director of one of their 
front companies Thor Communieators (Pty) I.td, which they were intending 
to establish. 

I asked what it would entail. Iie explained ihal I would have to sigu 
contracts or doeuments from lime lo liine and ihal ihey needed my naine 
on a letterhead. l or ihal they would pay me direcior's fees of R I 200 a year. 

I I hanked him for his rontideni e in me, and said I was prepared lo help 


The lawyers appointed by the Department, van Zyl, le Roux and Hurter, 
submitted the articles of incorporation to me for signing, and the company 
was incorporated early in June 1976. 

Co-directors appointed by Dr Rhoodie were Oscar Hurwitz and Andre 
Pieterse. At this stage I left for the Turnhalle taiks in South West Africa/ 
Namibia, as advisor to the Ovambos and for manv months, until May 1977, 
I was in Windhoek more than in Pretoria. The effeet was that I actuallv 
stood outside the aetivities by or on behalf of the company. 

At the start it was indieated to me that I would not be privy to or would 
not be supposed to know about, poliey deeisions by the Department—why 
they were doing eertain things, or what the reasons or motives were. In 
other words, I played the roie of a type of post office and a naine on a 
letterhead. 

At one stage, during October 1976, while I was back from the Turnhalle 
i,n Pretoria, I was contacted by the Standard Bank and toid that a surn of 
S3.5-million had come in for Thor Communieators and asked what should 
they do with it; should they convert this into rands or hoid it? What was 
the intention? 

Until then I had not heard anything at all about sueh a surn being on its 
way. 1 contacted Dr Rhoodie and toid him $3.5-million had arrived at the 
Standard Bank and asked what to do with it. Iie said it had to be converted 
into rands and paid into an aeeount at the Volkskas Bank. It came from 
Thesaurus Continental Securities in Swit/.erland. I began making enquiries 
about what exactly Thesaurus was. I did not get a clcar answer. 

I also talked to Les de Villiers. Somewhere I got the impression, it may 
have been from de Villiers, that Thesaurus was a front company for BOSS 
and that it was therefore a transfer of funds from one State department to 
another. 

These funds were then paid in. There was no further correspondence 
to the best of my knowledge or any doeumentation until much later. In 
1'ebruary 1977 a further amount of Sl .5-million came in from Thesaurus, 
also via the Union Bank of Swit/.erland. This amount of $1.5-million took 
the same route to an aeeount number at Volkskas. 

Judge: Do you know who the people are at Thesaurus? 

Van Rooyen: Not at all. There is a so-called instruetion letter, dated 17 
June 1977 which clearly came along with this correspondence. There are 
doeuments signed by Oscar Hurwitz, a so-called Moan agreement’ and an 
instruetion letter. There was not a company meeting in that regard, and I 
have no knowledge of doeumentation. Oscar I lurwitz is dead, so it’s difTicult 
lo get the exact aetual baekground. 

Itulge Do you know what ihal money was used for? I llis R5-million? 

Van Rooyen: No, I don i know what ilu - money was used Ibr In approx- 
imalely mid 1977, I instmeted ihe auditors lo lind out exaelly how lo 
halame ihe hooks, wlial ihe I >cpai Iloeni oi Inloi inalion sei rel liimis did, 
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what they attributed to Thor Communicators, and what not. Were wc just 
a pipclinc for the funds, to get the monev into their local account? Proof 
of this was sought from Braam Fourie [the DepartmenFs accountant]. In 
1977 I began to get unhappy about certain aspects of the company. I toid 
them there were certain entrics 1 would not like to take the blame for and 
about which I had no knowledge, nor wanted to know anything of. The 
matter was left there. 

One of the aspects mentioned was that: $1 ^-million should be paid, 
on an agreement signed bv Oscar Hurwitz, for the purchase of a halt share 
in Louis Luyt’s aircraft. There was another cntry in this handwritten 
document which stated that Rl-million had been loaned to Luyt, being a 
half shareholder in the aircraft. 1 could find no motive or reason why the 
loan of Rl-million should be made. I had no knowledge of it. Never did such 
an amount go through the books or cheque account of the company. lt 
looked to me like a book cntry in the DepartmenFs secret fund and I said I 
wanted to know nothing about it. 

Judgc: Out of which funds were thosc amounts paid? Was it paid out of 
this R5-million? 

Van Rooyen: This I don’t know. The imprcssion I get is that the Depart¬ 
ment, in a very loose manner, accepted that all thcse funds were their own 
funds, to do with what they thought good and that they used Thor Com¬ 
municators as a conduit. 

Judgc: When you say the Department, does this indude the Minister? 

Van Rooyen: I at no stage discussed the matter with the Minister, in 
other words, discussions that I did have were with Eschel Rhoodie or, on 
rare occasions, Les dc Villiers. 

Judge: Did you get the impression that the Minister knew about this? 

Van Rooyen: I accepted that, because of my knowledge of bureaucracy. 
It is absolutely impossible for an official of a departmcnt to work with largc 
amounts of monev without the authority of the Minister. Unfortunately I 
cannot verify this. 

Judge: Apart from the R5-million, do you have anv knowledge about a 
further amount of RIO-million ? 

Van Rooyen: Yes, it is not connectcd to Thor Communicators. In about 
October 1977 Eschel Rhoodie visited me, accompanied, I think, by John 
McGoff. Van Zvl Alberts was also present. Rhoodie said that McGoff would 
take over the Citizen. They offered me the managing director’s post in 
South Africa. Rhoodie and the Minister were on their way to Amsterdam. 
They wanted to make the announcement that McGoff had taken over the 
Citizen from Louis Luyt. But McGoff wanted to talk about the problems 
connectcd with the takcovcr, and Rhoodie mentioned to me that there were 
problems with the loans to Louis Luyt. Contracts were then shown to me. 
One is a document which reads: 'I Eschel Mostcrt Rhoodie loan hereby to 
Louis I ii vt the amount oi K I Tmillion' Il I remcmber i orreel ly, there were 
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no references to any seeurity or repayment conditions or anything along 
these lines. There was also a seeond document, an agreement betwecn 
Rhoodie and Louis Luyt, in which the so-called ‘editorial policv’ of the 
Citizen was contained, wherein provision was made that the Department of 
Information via Dr Rhoodie would have control over the direction of the 
paper. Both contracts were drawn up by a person whom I assumed was Louis 
Luyt's lawyer in Johannesburg. Then I was toid that Louis Luyt made the 
presumption based on the verbal understanding with Rhoodie, that the 
R12-million would be invested and the interest used to cover the defieits 
of the Citizen. In other words, Louis Luyt went along and sank the amount 
of R12-million in what is his own company, the Fosfor installation, and in 
Triomf and/or other of his companies. 

Then there were problems. Luyt wanted to sell the newspaper but 
couldn’t pay back the R12-miIlion. Rhoodie had a problem and wanted to 
hear from me how this R12-million could be reeovered. After all, it would be 
impossible for Eschel Mostert Rhoodie to summons Louis Luyt on that 
agreement for repayment of R12-million because, said Rhoodie, everyone 
would then know that Eschel Rhoodie did not have R12-million to loan and 
that this was part of the secret fund. 

I drove with van Zyl Alberts to Jan Smuts Airport to speak to McGoff 
and his attorney. My advice to John McGoff was to stay out of it, because 
there was also a defieit of R400000 a month on the running of the Citizen , 
and that month after month, in some manner or other, monev out of the 
Department of Information’s secret fund would have to reaeh John McGoff. 

1 personally wanted nothing to do with this whole matter. I viewed it as 
completely in conflict with good government that taxpavers’ money be 
used for internal projeets whose aim, maybe, was to further party politics. 

A document was then laid before me and I was asked what I thought of it. 
Would it save the situation? The document was a so-called cancellation of 
the original loan agreement made in April 1976. I said it would under no 
eireumstanees save the situation. It was not worth the paper it was written on. 

In other words I was aware of negotiations in connection with the Citizen 
and I w as also aware, on the strength of the statements made to me, that an 
amount of R400 000 per month from the secret fund was paid out to whoever 
managed the Citizen. 

You want to know more? 

Judge: I want to know everything you can teil me. 

Van Rooyen: A fcw months after Thor was formed, it carne to my notice 
ihal ihis company bought flais in a block called Valhalla, at Clifton, when the 
property company, Voyscy Hoiul, crumbled. Ii seemed that the attorneys 
van Zyl, Ic Roux and I liiri ct reeeived money directly from ihe secrel funds 
and then paid Ibr lliese llals. A Mr du Ih cc/, of this linn, whom 1 laler 
had consiillalions willi and askcil wlial had happened, said ihal llicy had 
rcccivcd inslimtions lo pay l his amounl iii lasil even liclorc a lille deed 
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registration took place. Then Voysey Bond crashed and there was a sort of 
fmancial crisis as a result of the purchases of the flats. 

Judge: How rrmch money did Thor pay? 

Van Rooyen: Something like R256 000. I was thcn toid by Rhoodie and 
the attorneys that we must also buy the other unsold flats. I was unhappv 
about this: how is it possible that the State could purchase the property in 
this way? Thor was a private companv. The undertaking was that each of 
the shareholders must sign a blank transfer form and händ it over to the 
lawyers in the interests of Eschcl Rhoodie. 

I sat with the fear in the back of my mind that I didn’t know anymore 
where the blank transfer forms were. Whether they were filed with the 
Department, whether there were notes in the Department’s files which 
indicated what precisely departmental property was. Were they perhaps 
lying around in the safe in Rhoodie’s house? 

At that stage, I didn't even know that flats had been bought. But now it 
appeared that immediately after registration of the companv Oscar Hurwitz 
signed a contract for the flats. 

The explanation which I)r Rhoodie gave was that they had so many 
people overseas and locally who weren't ci vii servants, but were on the 
pay-roll. All had a three-year guarantee in their contracts that they would 
get three years’ salary if their Services were ended. The Department was 
building up an emergency fund against an event such as when the American 
Congress cut off the CIA’s water and lights in Angola. If such an evcntualitv 
arose, then they would need an emergency fund. Instead of leaving it in a 
bank to collect interest, they decidcd to imest in property and thcrcfore 
bought the flats. 

I worked out that the return from these six flats was something in the 
region of two or three per cent. I stiil remember that I made this remark: 
‘Gentlemen, if you can convince me that you are authorised to purchase 
property in this manner, why don’t you mention this to me? I can get 13, 14 
and 15 per cent yields, this is my speciality arca.’ But I was not happy about 
the whole transaction. I did not want to buy those additional flats. When I 
later heard that van Zvl Alberts bought flats in the name of his companv 
and in his personal name, I accepted that it was probably from the secret fund. 

Van Zyl Alberts is the person in control of To the Poini , and other publica- 
tions. He was also the person who was present at the conversation with John 
McGoff. 

Then it appeared that one of the flats was never let for the period J une 
1976 to April/May 1977. That beeame one of the queries that we had about 
Clive Parkes, the agent who initially soid the flats to Thor. I le handlcd the 
renting of the flats and lived in one himsclf. At the beginning of 197<S, 
we got Parkes to Pretoria and I questioned liim, among other things, about 
why this Hat was never let lori Iial period oi clcven months. It’sat Clifton,on 
the beach, as I underslaiul, and would be in demaiul ai all tiines. 
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His explanation was that this particular flat, with the adjoining one, was 
Eschel Rhoodie’s flat and that the other adjaeent flat was Denevs RhoodieY 

I must mention that, according to the correspondence and the Communica¬ 
tions from Clive Parkes which later came into my possession, Rhoodie 
personally handled the negotiations for the purchase of these flats. At all 
times he said he was buying them personally and at the last moment said 
his companv, Thor Communicators, would sign the contract. 

At the end of 1976 Rhoodie invited me and my whole family to accompany 
him to the Seychelles, on holiday, for a couple of days. We said no as we were 
going to our holiday cottage at Nature’s Valley. 

During that holiday, he and his family came to the Beacon Island Hotel 
at Plettenberg Bay and he visited us one day. He repeated the invitation. 
When we stiil weren’t keen to go he said he actually needed me there, 
beeause they [that is, the Government, working under cover| were con- 
sidering registering Louis Luyt’s aireraft in the Seychelles. They wanted 
to go to the OAU countries and therefore they needed the aireraft registered 
in an OAU country. He needed me—once negotiations were completed 
to sign on behalf of Thor Communicators, beeause thev wanted to put the 
aeroplane into Thor. 

This gave a slightly different aspeet to the märter. My wife was stiil not 
keen to go, but my daughter and I flew to the Seychelles. There they 
negotiated with President Mancham and Prime Minister Rene. 

Present were the Rhoodie couple, the de Villiers couple, the President 
with a female companion, Rene and his wife, and a Mr Huist, a landseape 
arehiteet from Durban who does work for the Seychelles government, with 
his wife. 1 was the cxtra person. During a meal, Rhoodie, de Villiers, 
Mancham and Rene must have been away for an hour holding their private 
diseussions. Hurst and 1 were the only men who stayed with the ladies. 
They certainly negotiated, but what they negotiated, 1 don’t know. 

Afterwards there was scuba diving, looking at fish, hiring boats and all 
that sort of thing. It was, shall we say, an expensive little aflair. I was 
eventually responsible for two-thirteenths of the eost. That was a pleasant 
little surn. 

On the last day, I asked Rhoodie and de Villiers where the doeuments were 
that 1 had to sign. It was then explained to me that the negotiations had come 
to naught beeause they couldn’t register an aireraft in a country which didn’t 
have the proper Service facilitics. 

By the middlc of 1977, I began to ask what was actually going on. Then I 
Ibimd that they had already got a hall sharc in the aeroplane at a much 
carlier stage and that they had eventually attributed il lo Thor Communica¬ 
tors. Einally, l.ouis I .tiyt sulil the aircrali and an amount oi K1.2-million 
was lortluonung, being loi (Iie hall sliare oi the aireraft which now bclongs 
lo the State. 

Itulge Who were the shareholders oi Thor? 
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Van Rooyen: Oscar Hurwitz, Andre Picterse and myself, each with one 
share. After Oscar Hurwitz’s death his additional share was transferred to 
me via the blank authoritv which the Department had in its possession. 

Judge: Did Eschel Rhoodie have a share? 

Van Rooyen: No. As far as we were concerned it w as a seeret fund front. 
Eschel Rhoodie had no personal interest. That was also the reason his 
involvement with the flats was, for me, of sueh a nature that I had to report 
it immediately. 

Then there was a further involvement. In the seeond half of 1976, I was 
asked to sign a doeument, a loan to an Andre Pietersc company. I was toid 
that at a nnich earlier stage R825 000 had been made available to Pieterse 
by the Department for the purpose of building cinemas for blaeks, in which 
Information-sponsorcd films would be shown. I said ‘here is a director who 
is involved as a shareholder’, and contacted Oscar Hurwitz to ask if he was 
satisfied with this thing. He said he knew^ about it and 1 then signed the 
doeument. 

In other words there was now a loan agreement for R825 000 w hich 
provided for repayment over a lõng period of tinte as money came in front 
the blaek cinentas. 

I later asked Andre Pieterse, what had beeome of the R825Ü00? I also 
asked Loor Reynders what he was doing about the R825000. 

I was then toid by Reynders that to the best of his knowledge the money 
was not used for the speeified purpose. I said that the money should conte 
baek. 

There was a letter dated about October 1977 in which Andre Pieterse 
wrote that the money would be readv for repayment in February 1978. But 
what about money that had been used in the meantime, or losses that had 
been suffered ? 

In April 1977, two things happened: the first was that the lawyers, van 
Zyl, le Roux and Hurter came to me and said I must sign a contract for the 
purehase of a property in Bantry Bay, Capc Town. They said it was for a 
projeet and they had been looking for me for three weeks. It was already very 
urgent. I must please sign. I said, ‘Wait a niinute. First I want to know what 
I am signing for.’ I tried to get hoid of Rhoodie. He was not available. So 
wc diseussed the thing and I then signed. 

Soon afterwards 1 saw Rhoodie and he toid me it was meant for a projeet. 
They needed a house for a senior official [to be bought| out of the seeret 
funds, but since then he [Rhoodie] had deeided to buy the house himself. 
Iie said that he would buy it back from the company. I toid liim that he 
was mad beeause he would have to pav double transfer duties, and he could 
not expeet that the State would carry them, or any losses. I said he must 
immediately cancel the purehase contract and il he wanted that stand he 
must buy as the buycr himself The contract was c anccllcd and I mulcrsland 
Iic then bouglil and paid in Ins personal eapaeily 
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Also eluring April, a contract was sent to me for the hire of a cubicle at 
Loftus Versfeld, with the request that I sign this agreement in the naine of 
Thor Communicators. I didn’t want to sign this contract. It was R8 000 
for two years. One of these private cubicles at Loftus Versfeld. It didn’t 
look good to me. I couldn't see whv the seeret fund from Information had 
to hire a public cubicle in front of 60 000 people at Loftus Versfeld. 

I then asked Rhoodie: ‘What is the idea behind it?’ He said they ask a 
great deal of people who couldn’t be included on the official Information 
visitors’ list; people w ho are brought out with the seeret funds and wffio did 
not want to be seen assoeiating with the government of the Republic of 
South Africa. These people must be shown rugby and that was why they 
were getting the cubicle. Now it might have been a plausible explanation 
but I just wasn’t happy any more. 

Then I went and looked, beeause the ruie is the directors would each get 
two season tiekets. \x the first match, there on top of the door was ‘Depart¬ 
ment of Information’. So I said to Rhoodie, ‘What now? You said you needed 
a seeret cubicle but there it says “Department of Information”. You’re 
blowing your cover completely.’ He said it was a mistake and ‘Department 
of Information’ shouldn’t be there. 

The next week the Department of Information^ name was off and there 
was ‘Thor Communicators’. Who was sitting in the cubicle? Eschel Rhoodie, 
Deneys Rhoodie and a lawyer relative of theirs. 

I sat by myself and wondered how it was possible, beeause here was 
Rhoodie advertising again to anyone interested in knowing, that there was 
a link betwecn Dr Rhoodie and Thor Communicators. It looked as if it was 
a Rhoodie cubicle. 

I was very unhappy about it, so I asked liim why he had ‘Thor Communi¬ 
cators’ on the door and pointed out that whatever visitors he brought, he 
would always come with them or there would be links that would be visible. 

He replied that this, too, was a mistake; there shouldn’t be ‘Thor Com¬ 
municators’ on the door. When I came again, the third time, the ‘Thor 
Communicators’ board was off and there was nothing in its place. 

Then I deeided to do a test to see if the whole thing was kosher. 1 toid 
Rhoodie I had heard from a Press friend of mine that the Sunday Times 
wanted to write a story about the cubicle at Loftus Versfeld. I said I couldnh 
swear it was the same cubicle, but why should they want to write a story 
about a cubicle at I .of tus Versfeld ? The reaetion was dramatic. It was obvious 
Iie was very frightened. 

Deneys Rhoodie immediately phoned me and said 1 must give the two 
tiekets back lo them; no one would ever again appear in the cubicle, they 
would exchangc the tiekets with other people. They daren’t be seen there, 
they might be photographed with a telepholo lens. 

For mc, ih.it was eonlirmalion that something was wrong with this 
ouhicic at I uitus Versfeld l lien I loid Rhoodie ihal I was sori v, hui I was 
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not prepared to sign this contract. That was in the middle of 1977. I went to 
Robert Denton, of the Northern Transvaal Rugby Union. Then 1 went back 
to Dr Rhoodie and toid him there was no possibility of dealings between me 
and the Northern Transvaal Rugby Union and that he must just makc his 
own arrangements. 

By that stage the auditor and 1 had decided there was something very 
wrong with Thor Communicators and we started investigating; we asked for 
explanations; we did nothing more, we signed nothing, we paid nothing 
more. We now wanted to know vvhat exactlv was going on. 

One day Dr Rhoodie came to me and asked if he or the Department could 
sue someone for Iibel. I toid him to stav away from Iibel. ‘You will do yourself 
more härm than good.’ Just beforc he walked to the gate, he said to me, 
‘Look, send me an aeeount for this advice you gave me now and Lil add the 
amount, the R4000. Then you pay Robert Denton for the cubicle.’ 1 said to 
him, ‘you’re crazy; you’re suggesting to me that I must pay for this cubicle 
with State funds.’ He said ‘no, forget it.’ I then reported these things all 
round, not just to Reynders but also in other quarters, as widely as 1 could. 

Judgc: Was the cubicle ever paid for? 

Van Rooyen: Yes, that was the point 1 wanted to make. I did at that 
stage, I was asked to, beeause it had beeome a problem. 

Judge: Among others, did you report to the Prime Minister [John 
Vorstcr]? 

Van Rooyen: Yes, on numerous oeeasions. 

Judge: Wlien was the first time you reported these things? 

Van Rooyen: I reported to Reynders during September 1977. 

Judge: And to the Prime Minister? 

Van Rooyen: Lm a bit hazy about that beeause I saw him a few times. 

Judge: Beforc or after the September reports to Reynders? 

Van Rooyen: It would be after that time. The first time that I can be 
definite about was in October. 

Judge: Did you report to the Prime Minister as a result of a rcquest or 
of your own free will ? 

Van Rooyen: I went of my own free will. I toid him everything, the whole 
story. Immediately after this a newspaper storv was brought to my attention 
by Rhoodie in this McGoff-van Zyl Alberts connection. I felt immediately 
that this was an oeeasion when I must report to the Prime Minister. I then 
reported it to him and he appeared to me to be very shoeked. 

Les de Villiers, at a previous stage, had toid me that they were stealing 
money left and right around him from the seeret funds. For example, they 
gave him RIO000 and he used it for projeets. I.ater, when he was asked to 
take part in some light hearted aetivity, he said he had no money. 1 le was 
then asked by I)r Rhoodie where was the R10 000 that he had given him. 1 le 
said he used it for projeets. I )r Rhoodie apparently said to him, ‘but you are 
stupid, I actuallv gave ii to you’. 


The Cats’ Nest Iil 

Les de Villiers came to me and said he now had an offer to go to America. 
He could not take it any longer. There was going to be a row and he felt 
he should go. But on the other händ he did not just want to give up his 
career in the civil Service unless it was really necessary. He asked me to speak 
to the Prime Minister to get his advice. 

I did so. I went to the Prime Minister and his advice was to keep as much 
distance as possible between himself and the Rhoodies. This advice was 
passed on to Les de Villiers who then decided to take the position. 

The day he gave his farewell party, I was alone with the Prime Minister 
in the morning about this matter. When I got to the party that evening, 
Connie Mulder, General van den Bergh and Eschel Rhoodie were standing 
in a corner, talking. A few minutes later Les de Villiers ealled me and asked 
what was going on; he had been warned to be careful about what he diseussed 
with me beeause I was going to the Prime Minister with stories. 

In other words, my diseussion with the Prime Minister that morning had 
by that evening already reaehed the ears of Mulder, F.schel Rhoodie and the 
General. I asked Les de Villiers how this could have happened. He said the 
General had revealed it; the Prime Minister had toid him. 

I went back to the Prime Minister the next day and toid him I was 
disappointed beeause our diseussion had been confidential. If I recalled 
correctly, only he and I had been present and it disappointed me that the 
very same evening warnings had been given about me; and in addition my 
‘cover’ enabling me to inquire and report to him had been destroyed. He 
said that he too was seriously shoeked about it, how on earth could it have 
happened. I replied, ‘You toid the General, and he has toid the others’. 
So there were lõng diseussions between myself and the Prime Minister 
about the matter. 

In November I had been toid that this whole so-called ‘cats’ nest' would 
be cleaned up only after the eleetion on 30 November. 

Judge: Bywhom? 

Van Rooyen: The Prime Minister. 1 le said to me he could faee everything, 
but just not the newspaper [the Citizen disclosures], Those millions had to 
come back. During December or early Januarv, beforc he appointed his 
(kabinet, I went to see him at Oubosstrand. I suggested that the only solution 
would be not to re-appoint the Minister conccrned to his Cabinet and also 
to make sure that F.schel Rhoodie would not be in the Department any more. 

I may just mention that towards November, Gerald Barrie, the Controller 
and Auditor-Gencral, demanded that Deneys Rhoodie should go when he 
came back from South America beeause of what was emerging from the 
investigations into public aeeounts. 

I then heani all sorts oi explanations Irom F.schel Rhoodie, that he and 
I )cneys would not resign and that they would see it thmugh that they had 
proleelion. At liial Mage (ietieral v iii den llergh was already busy negoliating 
with Barrie over a solution to the problem 
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The Prime Minister indicated to me that he could not afford, in thc 
current situation, not to appoint the Minister again to thc portfolio, because 
within thc first week after he appointed someone else, that person would 
return to him shocked over the kind of child he had inherited. 

I also asked the Prime Minister whether we could not force Eschel 
Rhoodie to resign. He replied that ‘one devil could become two\ I toid him 
many times that this thing would burst open, that it would do tremendous 
damage. There was onlv one course he could follow, and that was simply to 
take stcps to clean up and say to the nation: ‘Took, I came across irreg- 
ularities, I am aware of them, I took the necessarv steps, but because 
confidential aspects are involved, I am not prepared to make the details 
available and you must trust me.’ 

Unfortunately it did not happen. At the end of March thc newspapers 
started their campaign of unravelling the thing. 1 understand General van 
den Bergh was then deeply involved in keeping the whole matter under 
control and had been appointed to do the evaluation. 

General van den Bergh made an appointment to see me at his son’s Hat 
at San Torino. He explained that he had arrived with counter-tailing 
methods and presented me with thc legal advisor’s advice with regard to thc 
applicability of the Official Secrets Act. Then he informed me that he had 
been to see the Prime Minister and Connic Mulder and had toid them he 
had wanted to resign previously, but that he would save them. The people 
were saying that the Prime Minister by his silence, was misleading the nation, 
that Mulder was lying. Van den Bergh then toid them that he would save 
them and take over the evaluations, and would manage project for project 
for the next two years, if necessarv. He said that he had spoken to Harry 
Schwarz [who was later to become the Opposition’s main spokesman and 
inquisitor on Muldergate], and had misled him. Any matter dealt with by 
the Bureau for State Security was covered by the Official Secrets Act, and 
he would thercfore inform ncwspaper editors that any further writings on 
this matter would be a contravention of the Official Secrets Act. He also said 
that he would start with project No 1 and he would go to the end, and if there 
were any queries, then he would say that he did not even know whether there 
was such a project. He would finish them one by one. In other words, he 
would strctch the thing out for them until the whole thing was dead. 
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LUYT’S CONFESSION 

‘ You are a James Bond ... J hire guys like you 


The evidence given to Mr Justice Mostert by Louis Luyt, the barefoot son of 
a railwav clcrk, who became a millionairc in seven years, and who had answered 
the call to run the Citizen as a government front because he was toid that John 
Vorster had picked him for the job, was as startling as Retief van Rooyen’s. 
With him was his accountant, Fourie du Precz. 

This is an edited transcript of the evidence they gave on 4 October 1978: 

Judge: Lct us start with the newspaper, the Citizen. Then teil me, in the 
order that they happened, all the things that you know. 

Luyt: I cannot give the precise date, but I went to a test match with 
Cieneral van den Bergh, Dr Rhoodie and Piet Koornhof. General van den 
Bergh toid me that he was going to approach me because he needed me. 1 
said sure, but I did not know what it was about. 

I was then approached by Dr Rhoodie. He said they were in the process 
of taking over SAAN and that they wanted to use me; especially mv name 
as I was rcasonably wealthy. The amount that was named for the shares w r as 
within my means. They had already bought shares through Jan van Zyl 
Alberts, who asked me to accompany him to Hill Samuel, the bankcrs, to 
complete the transactions. He toid me that he had two foreign partners, 
John McGoff and Axel Springer, and that thc balance of the money would 
naturally come from Information. He asked me whether I would be per- 
sonally interested in buying a share. I said yes, up to an amount of Rl- 
million. 

We went to I lill Samuel, who wanted financial proof that wc would be ablc 
lo buy the shares. When they asked van Zyl Alberts for the foreign partners, 
he said they asked that their names not be mentioned. Then I showed them 
a cheque of a little over Rb-million that was paid to me for shares bought 
from me. That placed llill Samuel in a position to say good, we could go 
ahead. 

We decided lo approach Frans Gronje, then a direclor of SAAN, whom 
I knew well From ihere we wcni lo Slalcr oi ihc Star (ilu- Argus Group). 

I loid liim I was going lo make au oller and asked whether Iie would be 
lillel esled iii -.elling I le said Iie (Ollid uni give an imiucdialc iiuswei II llicn 
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came out that the Bailey Trust and other trust companies had the actual 
control of the company and that if one could get them, the 51 per cent 
shareholding would be reasonably easily attainable with those shares that 
Alberts had already bought. 

I then took the lead. I found that van Zyl Alberts, although a qualified 
auditor, did not have much business aeumen. Not that I had so much, but 
1 felt that it was probably best that I do it mvself. I also talked to Rhoodie. 
The proposal was made that to make things look good we bring into the 
transaetion a man like Sir de Villiers Graafi, who was proposed by 1’rans 
Cronje. 

Frans Cronje phoned Graafi'and he said he would like to talk. He declared 
himself prepared to advance Rl-million to buy shares. 

Graafi and I negotiated with the Bailey Trust. They waited a while and 
then said they could not aeeept the offer. I then negotiated further with 
them alone and inereased the offer. They again said they were not interested. 
Later a press conference was organised for me to talk to the people over the 
so-called takeover. I was placcd in a crossfire by the SAAN people as well 
as Argus people and other English. newspapers. I was asked what would 
happen if I did not sueeeed with the takeover. 

Judge: Whose idea was it to print the paper if the bid did not sueeeed? 
Did the idea originate with you or was it Rhoodie’s idea? 

Luyt: I cannot say whether it was my idea. It came through during the 
diseussions that there was a possibility. 

We put R6-million in a trust. Wc diseussed it a bit, and Mr du Preez 
and I thought of establishing a new printing press. This would have been 
tremendouslv expensive. Wc then toid all the people who were involved with 
it that we thought, if we were to start a newspaper, we should go to an 
existing newspaper group and ask for tenders to print the paper. 

A meeting was called at Les de Villiers' house, on 4 December 1975. 
Present were Eschel Rhoodie, Connie Mulder, General van den Bergh, 
I.es de Villiers, du Preez, van Zyl Alberts and mvself. There we diseussed 
the establishment of a new paper, and van Zyl Alberts presented a budget 
and a costing. 

I was toid that the Prime Minister had chosen me to do this beeause I 
was not leftist or rightist, I was not in politics and I went in a moderate 
dircction. It was also said that it should not be a pro-Government paper, 
or appear to be a pro-Government paper. 

I then undertook to talk to people at Beeld and Marius Jooste of Perskor 
about the printing of the paper. Jooste was not very aeeeptable, although 
Dr Mulder was on the board oi Perskor, beeause they thought Iie talked 
too easily. 

I think van Zyl Alberts was under the impression liial he would beeome 
ihe head of the SAAN group. Wlien the new paper hail lo be started, he 
thought he had lo head ihal loo, w hii li we said was riglu General van den 
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Bergh, however, adopted a very firm attitude and said no, van Zyl Alberts 
was not the right man. 

When the SAAN bid failed I offered to give their R6-million back to them, 
and to give all the work we had done to them for gratis. But they said no, 
we had to go ahead and should start the paper as soon as possible to counteract 
the Rand Daily Mail. 

We worked out budgets, but we were unfortunately completely raw. 
We calculated that we could come through on the basis of interest on R12- 
million per year, and it was deeided that R12-million would be advaneed to 
me to invest. Then the interest would be applied to finance the paper. 

We started working and we then found out that w'here van Zyl Alberts had 
been out by 5 00U per cent, wc were 100 per cent out as far as the costs were 
concerned. We did not know the eost was so tremendous. 

I approaehed Dr Rhoodie and suggested to him that we do this newspaper 
on the basis of a business transaetion. In other words, that they lend the 
money to me and that 1 would then do it. Then we could look the world in 
the faee and say there is no Government money in it beeause it was a loan 
to me. 

Dr Rhoodie and I entered into a contract whereby they lent the money 
to me at 3 per cent interest, interest free for the first two years. Of course, 
we worked as hard as possible to make a sueeess of this newspaper. The 
burden was on me. 

Judge: At this stage when the contract was signed, did you already have 
R12-million available? 

Luyt: On trust, yes. It was deeided that I could invest the money at 
12.5 per cent interest with Triomf. The highest the banks offered was 
9 per cent. 

Judge: Was that deeision minuted? Does it appear in a doeument 
anywhere? 

Luyt: Nothing was ever minuted. It was specifically deeided that none 
of this diseussion should be in print. 

Judge: When that was deeided, who shared in the deeision? 

Luyt: All those people I mentioned, Rhoodie, van den Bergh, Mulder, 
Les dc Villiers, van Zyl Alberts, mvself and du Preez. 

Judge: It was deeided that you people would start a newspaper, and that 
the R12-million in the Trust Account would be loaned to Triomf? 

Luyt: 1 could invest it in Triomf at that stage. It was before the contract. 

I )u Preez: I low could I,uyt do a deal with a newspaper with R12-million 
earning interest in a bank on the one händ, while on the other händ there 
was an aeeount with an ovcrdrali ? The money had lo be integrated so that 
Ins image was ai leasl like ihal oi a Imsincssman. 

Liiyi: I may just mention ihal Rhoodie, Mulder and van Zyl Alberts 
lalei dcnicil ihal ihr\ agrccil lo i Iie inveslmenl in Timmi and said ihal the 
(iciii ial had said (he inoncv should he invcsied willi a bank 
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When I confronted van Zyl Alberts, he admitted in front of du Freez 
that thev had toid Rhoodie that it had been so decided to invest thc money 
with Triomf. I then asked van Zyl Alberts why he did not have the courage 
to say so. He replied that his contacts were such that he could not. 

After the loan was concluded I found that the newspaper eost much more 
than any of us ever dreamt. The more we soid, the more expensive it beeame. 
Du Preez mentioned that the higher the circulation, the higher the costs. 
We got a verv good printing contract, but in spite oi that it beeame more 
expensive. 

I then toid Les de Villicrs that I would lose my estate in the proeess and 
that I would rather elose down the paper. He toid me no, Information must 
take it back, and that thev had many projeets losing more in a year than the 
Citizen and it was worth the trouble for the eountry to have a newspaper 
like thc Citizen , whieh gave the other side of the pieture. 

Dr Rhoodie and I met again and it was decided that the paper would again 
fail into their sphere of influence. But in the meantime the money was 
in vested, fixed. 

Judge: With the permission and agreement of all the gentlemen you 
mentioned ? 

Luyt: Originally they denied it, as I said, but later van Zyl Alberts 
admitted that they had said it was so. 

They then decided to take it over again, and we kept on managing the 
newspaper without compensation. 

Meanwhile a foreign loan of just over 17-million franes was due for 
renewal and the bank—Standard Bank—asked me for a balance sheet. 
They insisted on one and I said no, I eannot produee a balance sheet. So 
we lost that loan. 

Du Freez: The previous year they had informed Luyt that they would 
renew the loan without any difficulty, but as a result of the English-language 
newspaper’s founding they refused to do it. 

Luyt: I know : why they asked for a balance sheet, it was beeause SAAN 
also hanked with Standard Bank. There was quite a lot of influence from 
various sides, otherwise I eannot see why they insisted on it. Never before 
had a bank asked me for a balance sheet for a loan, except after the Citizen 
had been established. 

What happened then, is that this Swiss loan that I had at a verv .. . 

Judge: The other loan from Standard Bank. If vou say ‘L then that is 
Triomf? 

Luyt: No, it was personal. I had an undertaking that I must finance 
Triomf. It dated to a contractual obligation we had. That is why money 
was brought in. But when this loan ceased, I toid Rhoodie that I could not 
carry this loss of interest. I could not give a balance sheet unless I blew the 
whole thing. Then they said ‘no’, they did not expeet me lo lose a eeni. 

Du Freez: Kighl ai the beginning Mulder gave an undertaking, in mv 
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presence, that Luyt ‘must not lose a eent in this transaetion' those were 
his speeifie words. 

Luyt: I also said I was doing it beeause I had been toid it was for my 
eountry. I said good, and my people worked without reimbursement. We 
even used some of Triomf ’s money, without reimbursement, beeause we 
felt it was a good thing, and beeause the Frime Minister supposedly wanted it. 

My assoeiation with Dr Rhoodie did not go smoothly. He phoned over 
the smallest little thing. For example, if a book was not diseussed, hc would 
phone me about it; he leaked eertain things directly to the newspaper. 
He made it verv difficult for me. We elashed more and more. He also often 
said things that hc promptlv denied a week later. One example is the Grand 
Prix sponsorship. Dr Koornhof had phoned me to ask if I would be interested 
in sponsoring it. Over the years, lõng before the Department of Information 
appeared on the seene, I had donated about Rl-million to sport. If anyone 
wanted money, they came to me. 

When Dr Koornhof phoned me, 1 just did not see my way clear to provid- 
ing the R220()()() that was necessary. I said to Rhoodie, ‘what do we do?’ 
And he said it was a brilliant idea to launch the Citizen. I said ‘but they 
want a three-year contract.’ He said that was all right, and for the first year 
the money was paid. The seeond year he denied that he ever said three years. 
This upset me terribly. The fact that he could do a turnabout like that 
led to all these things being put on paper. We had more and more elashes. 
For example, if the loss for the month was a little bigger or the cash ran short, 
he complained, and the more we tried to explain and prove to him, the less 
he understood it and he continually said that van Zyl Alberts and To the Poini 
were always on budget. 

For each thing there was doeumentary evidence, ever)thing, but I just 
felt that Dr Rhoodie and I could not go on like this. At one stage 1 lost 
my temper. I let him understand very clcarly—in no uneertain language— 
that I did not work for him or Dr Mulder or for anybody else, but that I did 
it beeause I was asked to do it without reimbursement, and that I would 
not allow him to come and talk to me as though I was one of his hirelings. 
It was then decided that it would perhaps be better if thc newspaper was 
soid whieh made me smile, beeause I knew there was no buyer. We met 
again in Dr MuldeFs offiee. 

Du Freez: May I just mention one point to you, something that was 
perhaps missed there. There was at one stage a shortage of financing, and 
Luyt was toid to get overdraft facilities at Volkskas, whieh he did. He 
personally signed a guarantee and mortgaged some oi his shares. 

Luyt: Those shares mean control of Triomf. If they were soid today 
they would feteh R.LS-million. 

I)u Freez: l.uyl also signed a guarantee Ibr the Perskor contract, whieh 
looslc insisted upun. 

l.uyl I also did linani mg at one stage There was a shortage oi money, 
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and I had to make use of my overdrawn account to finance the Citizen , 
at onc stage for as much as R2.7-million. 

Du Preez: Dr Mulder said this money which was with Luyt was a ‘pool 
which may never be touched’. These were his words on several occasions. 
Any losses and other things had to be financed from other funds. 

Luyt: That R12-million I guaranteed. It was also accepted that losses 
would bc made good from overdrawn accounts and so on. At one stage Dr 
Rhoodie simply ran short of money, and I couldn’t close the paper. 

This is when I toid him straight out: ‘You are a James Bond and you 
don’t talk to me like that. I hire guys like you, I don’t work for them, and I 
don’t work for Dr Mulder, and I am doing these things for nothing for you.’ 

I don’t think anybody had talked to Rhoodie like that in front of the 
Minister before. I felt it had to be said because he simply got away with 
murder. Another instance is a machine we had to buy—one of these ‘com- 
puters’ for the typesetting work, I had to finance it out of my own pocket, 
and was only paid back after the so-called ‘sale’. Rhoodie had said go ahead. 
But the money was not paid, and not to look like a fool in the eyes of my own 
people, like a man who could not make a decision, I had to finance it. 

In the meantime I had appeared on a television programme in London, 
which Dr Rhoodie did not have much good to say about. 

Judge: Before that television situation, were you and Rhoodie good 
friends? Was there already friction at that stage? 

Luyt: There was friction. I couldn’t believe him and I did not believe 
him. He jumpcd around too much for me. 

Judge: At that stage did you believe that Information was in reality the 
owner ? 

Du Preez: That is correct. 

Judge: Then the shares were transferred by Luyt to van Zyl Albcrts? 

Du Preez: With a purchase contract, yes, that he bought them in his 
own name. 

Judge: For how large a surn? 

Du Preez: He bought at a nominal price. 

Judge : You said van Zyl Alberts is owner in his own right of the shares 
in SA Today, or do you think he is a nominee of . .. 

Du Preez: He toid me repeatedly that if he bought these shares in his 
own right, the other people would have nothing to do with it. 

Judge: Did Rhoodie agree to this? 

Du Preez: Yes, he signed an addendum to the contract that he could buy 
the shares in his own right. But for me it created the impression that these 
other people had nothing to do with it. 

Judge: Whose shares do you think they are today? 

Du Preez: I ihink they belong to the Department of Information, because 

he cannot give me a definite answer. F.very linte I ask i('s a lõng siory to 

get an answer. 


Luyt's Confession 119 

Later, in evidence, Du Preez described his negotiations with Dr Mulder over 
the ‘contract’. 

Du Preez: I went to Capc Town for an appointment with Dr Mulder, I 
discussed the matter with him according to the original contract—that is, 
the original loan. He said wc must start with the ‘pool’ to which he had agreed. 
That was RIO 118000, and all we had to do was to agree on a reasonable 
interest. 

When that was negotiated, Thor Communicators had not been revealed. 
These people had said the whole time that Thor was one company nobody 
knew about. This was not a problem. Then a story appeared in the newspaper 
that Rhoodie had said that Thor was a front company for the Department 
of Information. I insisted that I give the money back. How he fixed it up 
with the Department, I could not care. He then gave us a bank account. 
I gave them cheques. The interest rate was established at 8 per cent, averaged 
over the term of the loan. 

Judge: Why 8 per cent if 12 per cent was originally agreed upon? 

Du Preez: The contract originally said 3 per cent. The contract determined 
the interest rate that would be valid on a Swiss loan. The loan would be 
interest free for the first two years. 

Luyt: We have the proof that it was 3 per cent on that day that it was 
not aeeeptable to the Treasury. 

Judge: What did the Treasury have to do with this thing? 

Du Preez: They alleged that Minister Horwood was on the committee 
and they had to justify the thing with him. 

Luyt: We were not present. That is the story that they gave us. 

Judge: But this is interest free for the first two years? 

Du Preez: Yes. What then happened was that Mr Luyt paid 12.5 per cent 
throughout. On that money on which 12.5 per cent interest was paid, 
everything went into the Citizen. 

Judge: Now we come to the settlement. You must now repay R12-million 
to the people. 

Luyt: Yes, less the interest loss, which was about R2.9-million. 

Judge: The calculated differcncc between 3 per cent and 12 per cent is 
R2.9-million? You insisted on repayment of that surn? 

Du Preez: He wanted to repay everything. There were no problems for 
him. This is what I went to Capc Town to see the people about. 

Judge: 1 )id t hey agree ? 

I)u Preez: To what? 

Judge: To the subtraetion oi R2.9-million ? 

I )u Preez: I hc\ insisted on ii Al one siage eluring negotiations they 
said we hail lo sigu a promissory nolc Ibr ihe siini oweil. 

l i loml shares were then about K l 50, liul because oi the pressures on 
I .uvl, when ihal company slarted lo nui into problems, a lot oi stones were 
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doing thc rounds throughout the country that Triomf was going bankrupt. 

Then they started to get frightened. It was then that thev came with thesc 
arguments. You ask whether that RIO 118 000 was cver queried? It came 
from them. They acceptcd this absolutelv on the grounds that Dr Mulder 
had said Luyt should never suffer any damage from this transaction ... 
Another million was borrowed against the plane. 

Judge: So it is R13-million minus R2.9-million : 

Du Precz: That is correct. 

Luyt: In the process I lost my aeroplane and my overseas loan at 2 
per cent. 

Judge: Finally, how much was repaid? 

Du Precz: An agreement to rcpay was then reached. It was specifically 
said that this money couldn’t then be withdrawn by Luyt. You can see 
that if RIO-million was withdrawn how many stories would go the rounds. 
So the agreement was reached to pay the money back on this basis. 

Judge: So at the moment is this money vested in you stiil? 

Luyt: Yes. They asked for cheques, so we gave them cheques. 

Judge: So thc first payments were made on 2 March 1979? Teil me, in 
terms of the original agreement, when did you have to pay back the money r 
Luyt: 1986. Nothing before 1986. L have no intention to proceed accord- 
ing to the original contract. I want to give them the money as soon as 
possible. 

Several weeks after Luyt’s evidence was made public, Day went to see liim. 
The big man seemed diminished. The confidence that had bccn his hallmark 
was not there as fully as it had becn. 'Lm glad it’s all over now, Chris, all out 
in the open. I cannot teil you how it’s been, how I’ve had to Iie in public, Iie 
in private. What can you say to your teenage son after you’ve licd to him? 
I’d always toid him, “do what you like to me, my boy, but never Iie to me”. 

1 find it difficult to look him in the eye.’ 

‘Why did you do it?' 

‘They toid me John Vorster had picked me out for the job. I am a patriot, 
how could I refuse something like that? It was simply in my nature to respond.' 
‘And now?’ 

‘My public life is over. I will never again be that kind of person. 1 know now 
that I must stick to what I’m really good at—being a businessman. I’m never 
going to have to Iive a Iie again.’ 

‘And Rhoodie?’ 

‘We’ve had our fights and we’ve both got into a mess. But therc’s no need 
for us to continue kicking away at each other’s shins.’ 

Luvt hunched his shoulders together and said: ‘Lve got one thing that 
keeps me going in this. When Judge Mostert gave me thc opportunity to give 
evidence, I took il. And I toid evcrything, 1 loid the trulli. In the end, I had 
that one ehame, and lliank (iod, I look il.' 
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MOSTERT AXED 

7 / must be a desperate governmenl lo do sudi desperate things 


As tributes from all over the world flowed in for xMr Justice Mostert and the 
Press, Primc Minister Botha announced thc appointment of a three-man 
Commission of Inquiry into the Department of Information’s misuse of public 
funds. A proclamation summoning Parliament to meet on 7 December was 
published in a special Government Gazette printed thc previous night. The 
Gommission was to be headed by Mr Justicc Rudolph Erasmus of the Free 
State Division of the Supreme Court. The other two members of the Erasmus 
Commission were G.P. Smallberger, a Pretoria advoeate, and the Attorncy- 
General of the Cape, A.J. ‘Braam’ Lategan. Evidence before his commission 
would be heard in seeret, and his interim report would be published and 
debated during the special December sitting of Parliament. 

But then Judge Mostert dropped another bombshell. Almost a week after 
his initial revelations, hc said his commission would be calling more witnesses 
to give evidence on the Department of lnformation’s transaetions and the 
hearings would be in public. This meant that the Mostert and Erasmus Com- 
missions would be conducting hearings at the same time. It was also learnt 
that Judge Mostert had ceased all his norinal duties on the Natal Bcnch and 
would be devoting himself solely to these inquiries. One of the witnesses he 
planned to call was David Abramson, head of the giant Hortors publishing and 
printing concern, who had previously bccn subpoenaed to give evidence but 
had been iil and produeed a medieal eertifieate. 

And then the next day, 7 November 1978, two major events took placc: 
Pl iine Minister Botha stripped Mostert of his commission in an unprecedcnted 
aetion; and the ‘Crown Prince’, Connie Mulder, resigned from the Cabinet 
and relinquished the Transvaal leadership under enormous pressure from the 
National Party. 

Botha gave this reason for axingMostert’s Commission: ‘There is an evident 
and untenable difference between the Government’s point of view and the 
aetion taken by Judge Mostert’. Iie was inslructed to händ over immediately 
tn the Sccretan lor Finance any doeuments, evidence and statements which 
Iie had collected. 11 is commission would be banded loa Parliamentary Select 
(.oniniiltee, under the ehairmanship oi I lennie van der Walt 

Botha said 'huige Mostert hail presented an interim report hui had not 
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completed his investigations. Regarding the State Presidenti instruetions, 
Judge Mostert has apparcntly seen it as wider and more extensive than intended 
or justified bv the terms of reference of instruetion. This point of view is borne 
out inter alia bv unverified evidence given to Judge Mostert vvhich was made 
public in an unevaluated way. It is evident that beeause of Judge Mosterti 
broader interpretation of his commission, there could be overlapping and 
duplication between his commission and that of Judge Erasmus. It is imperative 
that no obstruetion be placed in the way of Judge Erasmus’ Commission 
beeause it has been instrueted to complete its work and make reeommendations 
before 6 Decembcr. Seeing that the instruetions to the Erasmus Commission 
already entail eertain aspeets of the aetivity of the former Department of 
Information, there is no need or necessity to have these issues investigated 
by another commission.’ 

It was later diseovered that the Government, through an unnamed Cabinet 
Minister, had also sought an urgent interdiet from the Supreme Court in 
Pretoria to prevent Judge Mostert from addressing his Press eonferenec. The 
application failed. 

Mostert’s reaetion to his saeking was to ask the Press to respeet his privaey 
and allow his family to return to ‘normal life’. 

A wave of public anger over the disbanding of the Mostert Commission 
swept South Africa. The Government was accused of attempting to cover up 
the scandal, and protest meetings—organised by the Progressive Federal 
Party—were held in the country’s major centres. Botha warned the Press that 
‘if it regarded itself as above the law’ strieter Controls might beeome necessary. 
‘I prefer a free Press in South Africa’, he said, ‘but as Prime Minister I cannot 
do what I want to do.’ 

Eschel Rhoodie flew back to South Africa, cutting short his overseas trip 
beeause ‘of the libellous nature’ of evidence given before the Mostert Com¬ 
mission. 

Vorster, now State President, said he would give evidence to the Erasmus 
Commission at his own request. And Connie Mulder left the Cabinet stiil 
proclaiming his innocence. 

In a front page leader under the headline: SOMETHING TO HIDE, 
Sparks made this comment: 

It must be a desperate government to do sueh desperate things. 

Desperate to limit the disclosure of damaging faets in this appalling 

scandal, and to conceal from the public just how r far its ramifieations go. 

While Mostert handed over his papers to the Treasury, the Erasmus Commis¬ 
sion bcgan taking evidence. And a Molotov cocktail (petrol bomb) was thrown 
at the home of Judge MostciTs neighbour, causing extensive damage. Spccula- 
tion was rife that the bomb had been meanl for Judge Mostert's house. Waldeck 
and van Kooyen both rcporlcd reeeiving death threats, and Rees, loo, was 


getting numerous threatening calls. One call, however, came as a great boon. 
Picking up the reeeiver, he heard Myrtle’s voice on the other end: ‘Well, well’, 
he said. It was the first time Rees had spoken to him since the Mostert con- 
ference. ‘So you’ve eraeked it’, Myrtle continued. ‘Or don’t vou think there’s 
lots more to come?’ Rees: ‘I think there’s more to come’. Myrtle: ‘That’s right. 
Comc and see me when you’ve had a little break.’ 

A little break? Rees and Day were bone tired. Since Sunday 29 October until 
that day of Myrtle’s latest call on 8 November, they estimated they had worked 
about 180 hours out of a possible 264. There was, however, no time for rest. 
It was time, once again, to take stock and see in vvhich dircction the investigation 
should move. One of the biggest questions remained: Who was paying for the 
Citizen ? It was losing R15 000 a day, and with every publication people were 
asking: Is it stiil my money? All inquiries were met by bland repiies from the 
Citizen management team, and flailing rhetoric from its leader columns. The 
other important areas remained Rhoodie’s aetivities in Britain and the United 
States. Sparks deeided that Rees should take up his programme where he had 
left off when the Express and the Mail bcgan publishing their Muldergate 
revelations. 

One of the key areas to be investigated would be Hortors, and the liuks 
between David Abramson, Stuart Pegg and Rhoodie. Rees and Day knew that 
they were behind the Sunday Times in this area and this was borne out when the 
Sunday Times suggested in print on 9 November 1978 that Hortors was linked 
to the Department of Information. This was strongly denied by Abramson. 
Rees and Day felt they could catch up if Rees were to initiate investigations in 
Britain, where Abramson and Pegg had begun the operations vvhich led to 
their takeover of Hortors. Abramson was a formidable ‘opponent’; he moved in 
top South African liberai political circles; was friendly with manv members of 
SAAN’s board; and had been threatening to get journalists looking into his 
affairs saeked. He and Pegg were a eurious team, and if it was true that Hortors 
was a government front, they had pulled off one of the most ineredible deals 
yet in South Africa. 

Myrtle had given the first indieation that Abramson was linked with Rhoodie, 
and from that time the Mail team had been investigating him and Pegg. The 
Mail' s deputy financc editor, Hamish Eraser, was called in to advise on this 
side of things and wrote of the Abramson-Pegg team: 

Stuart Pegg and David Abramson have worked together on and off, for 
years. They were both with National Growth Fund in the läte 1960s. 

I'he important diffcrence between their relationship then and their 
partnership now is that Pegg was a personal assistant to Abramson, who was 
calling the shots in the most exciting industry of the time. 

Iie and Abramson make a lormidahle Imsiness partnership, says Pegg, 
‘beeause David is a luimanitarian aud l’m a cynic, and l’m a good trader 
.liul lu\ a great accmintant who i an bai k up mv deals with IIie ligure work’ 
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Pegg enjoys the pazzazz in life which wealth affords. He enjoys thc 
excitement of thc high life and makes no apologies for it. 

jet aeroplanes, luxury yachts, fast cars and life with the beautiful people 
have become part of a lifestvle which Pegg clearly enjoys. And, for a man 
whose background has even less of the silver spoon than Abramson’s, the 
jet setting life is palpably fun. 

Pegg is a Springbok rally driver, häving won the Total Rally in 1975, 
the South African Championships and the RAC Rally in Britain. Motor 
sport offcrs excitement and it is excitement, in business as in life, that seems 
to be a fundamental characteristic in the Pegg make-up. 

This is not to deny that Pegg is a hard worker, whose intuition and 
innovation have played probably a bigger part than sheer intellect in his risc 
to prominence. 

Abramson, it was lõng known, had always hankered after thc publishing 
world. But Pegg seemed an unlikely partner. 

But to understand the success of the partncrship is to understand their 
various strengths. Pegg had become an expert in the business of money 
movement and the fact that Abramson and he have companies registered in 
many parts of the world reflects Pegg’s understanding of the flexibilitv in 
tax and money rates that a geographical spread allow's. 

Marshall and Rees had establishcd that Pegg flew rhroughout the world in 
the Hortors private jet, a luxuriously ütted Lockheed Jetstar. They discovered 
that the aircraft had been registered and bought in the United States, and that 
some of the erew who had flown Pegg in his travels were Americans now no 
longer employed by Hortors. Rees would eheek these angles when he went to 
the United States after leaving Britain. 

Rees saw Myrtle shortly before flying to London, 14 jet hours away. There 
was no indieation that Myrtle felt any elation at the success of his ‘partner’. 
Indeed, he seemed depressed, the extraordinary events of the past two wecks 
weighing heavily on his mind. ‘You must be careful’, he toid Rees. ‘They’11 
be waiting for you when you come baek.’ 

Rees arrived in London on 9 November, and spent the next 10 days working 
round the clock, trying to piece together the Morgan-Grampian and Hortors 
jigsaw puzzles. This edited report, dated 16 November 1978, w : as sent to 
Sparks from London—the day before the Mati published an article that was 
to land the cditor in court on an unprecedented charge. 

Morgan-Grampian, publishers of trade and travel journals which indude 
the country’s top medieal and engineering journals, was in the midst of a 
ünancial erisis when Abramson and Pegg ürst got involvcd. 

The publishing house the circulations of which reaeh 85 per cent of 
Britons who earn more than £ 10000 a year was in difficulty beeause its 
two main shareholders, (iraham Shcrrcn and Max (ieflen, an American, 


had overextended themselves. The two men owned 40 per cent of the com- 
pany’s estimated 10-million shares. 

Our informant says of Graham Sherren: ‘He’s not a bad sort. He is not 
liberai. He’s conservative British. He has a cousin who is a Rhodesian cabinct 
minister. He is not inclined to exaggerate. He says he has nothing against 
South African money—he just wants to know what South African money 
and what these people are up to. He’s all for a good business deal. He says 
he also tested Abramson with a “good business deal”. He says Abramson 
was not interested in this deal, which he found to be strange behaviour.’ 

Geffen looked all over for buyers, including the States and Switzerland. 

In February 1976 a bid for 70 pence per share was reeeived from a Dutch 
company, Communika Luropa, headed by the Australian publisher, Rupert 
Murdoch. He apparently w'anted to take over the company, but they did not 
want to sell the company in its entirety. 

Uuring this erisis an offer came out of the blue—from Abramson. Instead 
of offering 70 pence, he was prepared to pay 108 pence per share. And he 
wanted only what they wanted to sell. 

Abramson and Pegg were also working through a company, Alpane, 
registered in Bermuda. When they appeared on thc board of Morgan- 
Grampian in April 1976, they owned 2 million shares, i.e. 20 per cent of the 
cquity. Abramson and Pegg then bought 8 per cent of the shares on thc 
open market. 

When Abramson and Pegg came on the board of Morgan-Grampian they 
immediately struck a wrong note. They started off by suggesting that 
directors, instead of taking dividends, should draw £100000 salary, payable 
in the Bahamas. 

This apparently shoeked the poor Englishmen on the board to thc back 
teeth. And they said no. ‘We only pay salaries to people who work for the 
company. You get dividends.’ 

Abramson and Pegg then suggested that the company appoint a South 
African corrcspondent for all of its journals. Again they said no. Their 
argument was that each journal had its own editor and correspondents— 
why should one man in South Africa be appointed to handle all the various 
interests of a wide and diverse range of publications? It was asked why they 
wanted to do this. The reply from Abramson was: ‘We owe it to the South 
African government’. 

They then asked Sherren to go to South Africa w'ith them. This trip 
troubled Sherren. Abramson and Pegg were desperately trying to persuade 
liim to take over Hortors. Iie looked at Hortors and said no. It was not, he 
felt compatible with their existing operations. 

Abramson and Pegg were disappointed and said they could raise the 
money. I le again said no and returned lo Britain. 

Sherren was, by now, very worried aimul Abramson and Pegg. At the 
sa me lime, there were suddcnly two new shareholders in Morgan ( irampian 
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—the Union Bank of Switzerland and the Rhone Bank. Between them, they 
bought another 1.2 million shares. 

Everybody thought that the banks were simply nominees for Abramson 
and Pegg who then had between them 2.8 million shares. This was signifieant 
beeause in terms of British company law, if you own more than 29.9 per cent 
of the shares in a company you are obliged to make a bid for all the other 
shares. You can, in fact be forced to do so. 

This, Abramson and Pegg obviously wanted to avoid. At the same time 
in terms of UK company law, if you own more than 49 per cent of the 
shares, you can force the others to sell at the price you want to pay. At this 
point they had a total of 40 per cent. It would seeni therefore that Abramson 
and Pegg were heading for the seeret acquisition of the 50 per cent. This 
threw Morgan-Grampian info an absolute panic. 

In the first year Abramson and Pegg (particularly Pegg) are said to have 
run up vast expense aeeounts. This was sueh a shoek to the staid and con- 
servative Morgan-Grampian board, that for the first time in the companv’s 
history, the issue of directors’ expense aeeounts was diseussed at a board 
meeting. They felt it had to be stopped. 

Morgan-Grampian then deeided to employ private investigators to find 
out more about Abramson and Pegg. They went so far as to have an interview 
with the Minister of Finance in Bermuda who simply toid them that banks 
in Bermuda were reputable and would not handle ‘hot’ money. 

A private investigator was also sent to Johannesburg. He found out about 
the growth fund collapse. He also reported that Pegg was a ‘rough guy’ and 
onc of the few people known to have had a fist fight on the floor of the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange. 

Abramson and Pegg at this time went ahead with their Hortors takeover 
bid. Morgan-Grampian wanted nothing to do with it. 

In June 1976, an even more signifieant event took place: Abramson came 
to Sherren and said ‘we want to take over a Frcnch newspaper. L'Express 
is on the market.’ 

They then took Sherren off to Paris for the negotiations. But Sherren was 
suspieious of this deal. I Ie also felt that the price was too high. 

In any event, Abramson and Pegg then started a French operation. They 
have a manager in France. He is Christopher Dolley, a former managing 
director of Pcnguin publishers, and he was employed while Pegg and 
Abramson were on Morgan-Grampian’s board. He was not an employee 
of Morgan-Grampian. Abramson and Pegg opened a French office and 
started a French travel magazine, called Vacances , which was aeeepted by 
Morgan-Grampian beeause it was a consumer, not a trade magazine. 

In October 1977, before the sale of Morgan-Grampian to Trafalgar I louse, 
Morgan-Grampian had also deeided to take over the Investors Chr onule. 
This was hall owned by the Financial /'unes and IPC; they had already, 
as il were, shaken on the deal. They hail nnl\ lo sigu on the dolled Ime. 


They were to take it over for the surn of £ 1.1 -million when lo and behold, 
in December the executive of the Financial Times phoned up Morgan- 
Grampian and said: ‘Look, Fm sorry, but Fve got a seeond offer. It’s higher 
than yours. Fve been offered £1.25-million for the Investors Chronicle.' 

Morgan-Grampian were furious. They said: ‘We’ve shaken on the deal. 
This is just not done. In other w r ords, are you asking us in a gentlemanly 
way whether we would be prepared to up our price, or release you from your 
obligations to us? And, in any case, before we start diseussing that, would 
you please teil us who the bidder is.’ 

The Financial Times man replied: ‘Well, there is this guy Christopher 
Dolley’ (Abramson’s partner in France). 

Morgan-Grampian, of course, blew r 10 fuses and toid the Financial Times 
that they believed the finance was South African ‘funnv money’. 

As a result the Financial Times pulled out of the deal with Dolley as well 
as with Morgan-Grampian. 

Shortly afterw'ards, Abramson bought a smaller version of the Investors 
Chronicle called the Investors Reviem , which was owned by the journalists 
who ran it. 

Mervyn Rees 


While Rees was filing his report to Sparks from London, Hamish Fraser was 
poring over the aeeounts of the Citizen which had been made public in the 
Louis Luyt evidence to Judge Mostert. On 15 November 1978 the Mail 
published a page one lead written by Fraser which stated that a elose examina- 
tion of the Citizen 's aeeounts released by Judge Mostert indieated that the 
Government might have spent nearly R27-million on the newspaper. The 
article suggested that the newspaper was running at a loss of R20 000 an issue— 
and that the Government might stiil be paying. The article also stated that it 
was not clear who assumed responsibility when ownership of the Citizen 
changed hands for a bank draft of over R7-million. Fraser wrote: ‘It is difficult 
to pereeive how a bank, in the absence of gilt-edged assurances that some big 
daddy was waiting in the wings to bolster the company’s resourees if necessary, 
would have allowed a company with sueh a history of losses to get that sort of 
facility. It is doubtful whether Luyt would have wanted, even if he could, to 
commit himself to baeking that overdraft. Could it have been the Government ?’ 

Within two days of the publication of the Fraser article, Sparks, Fraser 
and South African Associated Newspapers were charged with contempt of the 
Frasmus Commission—the first charge of its kind in South African legal 
history, and the first proseeution of anybody since the start of Muldergate. 
On 25 November 1978 Sparks and Fraser were put in the dock, in what turned 
out to be a day of high drama in court. The Citizen ’s managing director, van 
Xyl Albcrts, and the manager of the brändi oi Volkskas bank which had granted 
the Citizen the K7-million overdralt, relused to give evidence. They had been 
subpoenaed by ihe defcncc team, Icd by Sydney Kentridgc, SC. 

Kcntridgc said he wanted lo i|uestion the men to establish what had 
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happened to the overdraft. ‘Has it been paid, if so bv whom and when was the 
guarantee entered into? What we wish to prove is that this overdraft which 
has disappeared from the balance sheet has in fact been met by the Government 
—but not by the Department of Information which does not exist. We wish to 
show that this overdraft is looked after by some other Department of the 
Government and that it is therefore a matter outside the terms of reference of 
the Erasmus Commission.’ 

The witnesses at first objected to giving evidence on the grounds that it 
was not in the public intcrest and that it would contravene the Commissions 
Act, but later on advice rhey stated that the Reserve Bank of South Africa 
had transferred money to Volkskas for the repayment of the overdraft. It was 
also stated that General van den Bergh, who had been appointcd to investigate 
and evaluate the secret projects of the Department of Information, was 
responsible for allocating funds to the Citizen from other secret projects after 
the disbanding of the Department. 

On 17 January 1979, Sparks, Fraser and SAAN were found guilty—SAAN 
was fined R50, Sparks R50 or 25 days and Fraser was cautioned and discharged. 

Sparks toid the court that the summons was served ‘with dramatic and 
exaggerated haste’ within 48 hours of the publication of the contcstcd rcport. 
This contrasted, he said, markedly with the ‘tardiness the State has shown in 
bringing any kind of action against the principal figures involved in the 
Information scandal’. 

At the start of the prosecution against the Mail in mid-November, Rees left 
London for the United States. Iie booked into the Tudor Hotel ncar the 
United Nations building in New York City. His first task was to make contact 
with Les dc Villiers, Rhoodie’s former righthand man who had been in charge 
of secret projects. De Villiers was now a Vice President for Sydney S. Baron 
Public Relations Consultants, which operated out of a plush skyscraper on 
Madison Avenue. De Villiers agreed to see Rees and took him to lunch at a 
chic restaurant near the Baron süite. Florsheim shocs and carefullv groomed 
silver hair showed that New York was doing him proud. The maitre d' knew 
him well, ushering him to his favourite table with the diffidence that only 
a large cxpcnse account can inducc. 

Rees looked at the man who had carried enormous amounts of South African 
taxpayers’ money in cash in a briefcase as he went round the world servicing 
Rhoodie’s agents and said: ‘Mr de Villiers, mv newspaper has gathered a lot 
of information regarding your activities and we plan to publish this. I think 
it would be in your interests to talk to me, to give your side of matters.' 

De Villiers looked up from the cmbosscd menu, and replied: ‘I cannot talk 
to you. The Erasmus Commission makes this whole matter sub judice. I will 
talk to that Commission if it wants to hear my evidence, but I will talk to 
nobody else particularly not the Rand Daily Mail.' That, and a finc lunch, 
was all Rees ever got out of dc Villiers. 


F'or the next 10 days Rees commuted between New York and Washington, 
tramping through civil Service, USA, with far less rewards than he got in ci vii 
Service, SA. The US civil servant, as Rees learnt, was a master at the brush off. 
Coffee and doughnuts, handshakes, abounded—but little information was 
forthcoming. The State Department, the Justice Department either knew 
nothing, or chose to say nothing. The McGoff connection, the Baron connec- 
tion, the bid to buy the Washington Star with South African money, the buving 
into the Sacramento Union with South African money, all met with bland looks 
and a slight shrugging of shoulders. (This all changed the following year, 
when McGoff camc under close scrutinv by his government and Muldergate 
became front page ncws in America’s major newspapers.) 

While Rees was looking into the Ilortors Lockheed Jetstar anglc, he camc 
across the company which had arranged the sale of the aircraft to Hortors— 
with its offices in the Watergate complex. The man who handled the deal toid 
Rees: ‘I can’t speak to you about private business operations. You’11 have to 
speak to Flortors or Pegg direct.’ (It was onlv after Rees had returned to South 
Africa and interviewed Pegg that he discovered what had happened after he 
had called on the company, Watergate Investments. The man Rees spoke to 
called Pegg in Johannesburg, and toid him that Rees was in Washington making 
inquiries about the Ilortors jet. Pegg toid Rees: ‘We discussed the possibility 
of framing you. I wanted to get them to send a girl into your hotel room, 
get her to shout rape, rip her clothes, that sort of thing. But in the end I 
dccided against it’.) 

Rees, however, did have success on the Hortors plane in the US; after his 
return he and Don Marshall combined to write this article on the R1.4-million 
jet and the trips Eschel Rhoodie made with it. 

Dr Eschel Rhoodie, former Secrctary for Information and the Central figure 
in the Information scandal, used the R1 400 000 Hortors Jetstar executive 
aircraft on undisclosed missions to several African and European capitals. 

There were several bizarre aspeets to Rhoodie’s assoeiation with the 
United States-registered aircraft, N7782, which was based at Lanseria and 
controlled by Stuart Pegg, a Ilortors director. 

Immediately after the Jetstar was bought in mid-January, it flew to 
Europe, where Rhoodie boarded it in Zürich. 

With him was another mystery Johannesburg man, Bernard Lejeune, 
said to be a public relations consultant. With Mr and Mrs Pegg they set 
off on a trip that took them to Las Paimas, Abidjan, Libreville, Ndola and 
finally Lanseria, outside Johannesburg. 

In Abidjan, lvory (loast government oflicials feted the Jetstar party and 
threw open every facility, including the military area, to the erew. The 
party drank Champagne with the ollicials in the airporFs VIP lounge and 
spenl the niglil iii AbidjaiPs luxury lvory llolel. 

The jouriiev was not williout meideiil I Iie lollowing day the passengers 
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awoke to discover that the US flight crew were taking the aircraft into 
Ndola, in Zambia, to refuel. 

The passengers panicked, fearing they would be arrested if it was dis- 
covered that Dr Rhoodie was on board and that the aircraft was heading for 
South Africa. But Zambian officials merely searched Pegg’s briefcase and 
checked passports. 

After take-off, the pilot toid the control tower they were headed for 
Kinshasa. Instead, the Jetstar flew to Zambia’s border with Zaire and then 
gained as much altitude as possible before turning and heading for home, 
overflying Rhodesian airspace. All the while the party were terrified that 
the Zambians would send up jet fighters to intercept them. 

Over the next few months the Jetstar was taken on several demonstration 
flights over Johannesburg. Among those on board was David Abramson, 
chairman of Mortors. 

In February, it was flown to Japan via the Seychelles. 

On 9 March, the aircraft was again ordered to fly to the Ivory Coast, 
and in addition to the Peggs, passengers included Mr Christopher Dolley, 
currently overseer of Hortors’ magazine operations in France, and Mr 
Pegg’s black chauffeur, who has made several overseas trips in the aircraft. 
Also on board was Bernard Lejeune. 

When the aircraft took off for Paris it had three new passengers—the 
wives of top Ivory Coast government officials, who later returned home 
in the Jetstar. 

The plane later returned to South Africa and on 23 March flew the 
Abramson family to Swaziland. 

Since then the aircraft has flown the West Coast route to Europe, via 
Windhoek or Grootfontein. 

On at least one occasion the aircraft was supplied with fucl from the 
South African Air Force dump at Grootfontein. 

The Jetstar was recently used to fly former Texas Governor John Connally 
around South Africa. The Rand Daily Mail has been unable to establish 
who footed the bill. 

According to an unconfirmcd report, at least part of Connally’s visit was 
arranged by Hubert Jussen, chairman of SA Today, which owned the 
Citizen. 

Aviation experts say that the R1 400 000 paid for the aircraft was about 
twice its real value. 

The Jetstar, which was developed as a military executive jet for the 
United States Defence Department has a limited range of about 1600 
nautical miles and costs around R2 000 an hour to operate. Sources say it 
was operated on a budget of about R500000 a year—although one well- 
informed source put the annual eost ai nearer Rl-million. 

Bul one of the main targets of ihe Rees Irip lo ilu- United States was lo fmd 
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the luxury mansion in Miami Beach which Rhoodie was said to have bought out 
of seeret funds. The only information that Rees had when he flew into Miami 
International Airport was that the house was probably bought in the narne of 
a front company (most likely the deal was handled by John McGofFs brother, 
Dan), that it faeed onto the famous Miami Beach waterway, and that it was 
somewhere in the vicinity of the equally famous F'ontainbleau Hotel. 

As he got out of the airport taxi and stepped into millionaires’ row, he 
realised that his task was alrnost impossible. The area earmarked for the search 
housed hundreds of mansions, all faeing the waterway, all were ‘near' the 
Fontainbleau, all could berth oeean-going yachts. And to add to the hope- 
lessness, a quiek eheek with both the telephone directory and the telephone 
exchange showed that Dan McGoff lived in an apartment on Collins Avenue 
and not a mansion. 

Rees deeided that the meagre deseription given to him probably placed the 
house somewhere along North Bay Road which stretehed for miles down the 
Miami Beach waterway. As he strode along the waterfront humidity made his 
shirt stick to his baek. The tanned, tanga girls lying on the yacht deeks sipping 
lõng fizzy drinks made him feel that he trulv was in the world of Travis McGee, 
as did the snarling dogs and taeiturn seeurity men that guarded the yachts, 
the girls and the mansions. 

His money running low, Rees booked into a rundown hotel in a baekstreet 
wTich never saw the sun—beeause the Fontainbleau, with its 90-dollar-a-day 
rooms, loomed over it. He borrowcd a Bresser Cross-Index Directory which 
listed all properties in the area, with owners’ names, phone numbers, streets 
and approximate date of purehase. He conccntrated on all the even numbers as 
ihose properties faeed the water; he then chose from those the properties 
which had unlisted phone numbers; and then he looked for names that had a 
familiar sound to them (Gerber, for instance, could be South African or 
American). By the time he had finished this proeess, he had a list of about 50 
houses to investigate. 

On a house-to-house search, he knoeked at the vaeation-home doors oi many 
of America’s stars—houses that were once owned by people sueh as Walt 
Disney, Danny Kaye, J. Edgar Hoover, Al Capone. Nobody, but nobody, 
had heard of‘the McGoff mansion’. He went to the Miami Beach deteetives 
office, where the cops, who looked mean enough to take even Travis McGee 
apart, turned out to be friendly but were of little help. 

I le abandoned the search after losing several kilos in weight and spent two 
days in the DadeCounty court house searehing through the üles which reeorded 
every property sale in Miami Beach since 1975 (which meant peering through 
hundreds of microfilms projeeted onlo a scrccn). 

Nexi he Irictl ihe waterway bais and discos. Al one of them he spoke to a 
journalist who eovered Mianii’s soeial seene. ‘1 )an Md ioll sbe said, whirling 
hei daiquiri vvilli a lõng, ird lingernail, ‘sure Eve mel the guy. I le’s slrong on 
the eoektail t in uit I II do sume eheeks lor yoii I II leave the message with 
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Jake’, the fingernail came out of the cocktail and pointed at thc barman. 
The ncxt day Rees returned and found this note waiting for him, signed ‘Ethel’: 
‘He’s bought a new yacht—thc Global Star. Has not been here, but has berthed 
at Detroit home port. Am toid it had an exciting summer, with entertainment 
aboard for many prominent friends in high places. That’s what makes a yacht 
go “round”, Mervyn. Dan McGofFis president of the Admirals of the Florida 
Fleer (or however that goes). Panax is ehartering the Costa eruise ship, 
Renaissance, for an 11-day eruise from Miami through the Caribbean. Panax 
executives, admirals, others go.ing. Am toid that McGoff does have a North 
Bav Road home, but think it’s been soid. Happv huntin’, shootin’, boy.’ 

Rees then started searehing again, looking for traees of the Global Star. 

While he was working the Miami waterfront, events in South Africa vvere 
going along at a eraeking paee. The Erasmus Commission was working lõng 
hours, taking evidence from thc key Muldergate figures—including Rhoodie, 
who gave evidence for three days and then slipped out of South Africa for 
Europe to completc his ‘business trip’, Vorster, van den Bergh, Mulder, van 
Rooyen, Luyt, Abramson, Reynders, van Zyl Alberts, and Prime Minister 
Botha. The commission also subpoenaed several journalists, including Sparks 
—warning all of them that further publication of material relating to the 
Department of Information would be construed as contempt of commission. 

Van Zyl Alberts and company then ‘soid’ the Citizen to the Nationalist 
Press giant Perskor amid an outcry from government erities, saying the sale 
should not be allowed to go through before the Erasmus Commission com- 
pleted its work and reported to Parliament. 

And then an extraordinary thing happened: the Government announced 
out of the blue on 3 Decembcr 1978 that Eschel Rhoodic's passport had been 
withdrawn. All South African missions abroad were advised that Rhoodie, 
who was stiil in Europe on his ‘business trip’, had to surrender his passport. 
Judge Erasmus said he had not initiated the move, but agreed that it probably 
followed information in his interim report which was due to be made public 
the next day, before being debated in Parliament immediately afterwards. 

The stage was set for a mighty show down. 
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BIG BLACK SPIDER 

‘A man imagining himself beyond the latv 


On Tuesday 5 Decembcr 1978 the Erasmus Commission presented its first 
report—to be debated the next day in Parliament. It vindieated Mr Justicc 
Mostert’s deeision to make public the irregularities he had uneovered and 
went on to blast the former Department of Information and many of the 
people involved with it. It spoke of ‘irrefutable indieations of large-scale 
irregularities and exploitation’—of the DepartmenPs massive R64-million 
seeret fund, including possible theft and fraud ‘through which the State 
suffered great losses’. It said that aetions by Eschel Rhoodie, in ordering the 
destruetion of doeuments were an attempt to conccal irregularities. 

The commission revealed that it found large sums of cash were drawn from 
the seeret fund for ‘anonymous collaborators' without vouchers being filed 
to prove the monev was paid. The Dcpartmenfs aeeountant was toid not to 
ask questions but simply to ‘pay out’. The commission reeommended that the 
irregularities perpetrated by Eschel and Deneys Rhoodie be referred to the 
Attorney-General for possible criminal proeeedings. 

It also reeommended that thc State Attorney go into thc question of the 
extern to which the State's assets had been ‘unlawfully alienated’ or affeeted by 
I,ouis Luyt, van Zyl Alberts, Eschel Rhoodie, Deneys Rhoodie, Lcs de Villiers 
and Andre Pictcrsc—and how the assets could be reeovered. It found that the 
Citizen 's van Zyl Alberts was in private possession of properties acquircd with 
State funds, and that he did not always keep his private funds separate from 
those of the Department of Information. 

It found that R32-million, nearly half the total of the seeret fund, was used 
to fund the Citizen —and none of the money had been reeovered. It was found 
that the newspaper was a National Party political newspaper, and therefore 
its establishment and funding with public money constituted an irregularity. 

It stated that Connie Mulder had wrongly interpreted his funetion as head 
of his Department, and ‘to say the least, fulfilled it incompetently’. He had 
also exercised improper pressure on others to seeure favourable rcsults for 
himself; he was lax and negligent in giving Eschel Rhoodie ‘virtually unlimited 
diseretion in dcaling with public funds’. 

Erasmus cleared Vorslcr, then State President, Prime Minister Botha, and 
Finance Minister I lorwood oi complicily in the scandal, although il loimd ihal 
Vorslcr had been responsible lot ihe arrangcmcnl whcrchy seirel liimis were 
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taken from the special Dcfence fund (without Parliament knowing) and given 
to the Department of Information—‘this arrangement must be regarded as an 
irregularity from a technical, constitutional and an audit point of view’. It 
criticised Vorster for not acting when it became known that the Citizen was 
funded with State money. 

Of Botha, the report stated: 'It went against his grain to have to pretend 
to Parliament that all the funds in the Special Defence Account wcrc spent on 
Defence activities, while part of these funds went to the secret fund.’ 

The report, and the selected evidence that was made public, clearly showed 
that Vorster—at best—knew about the Citizen 's financing from November 
1977, but he did nothing to stop it—and even permitted a senior member of his 
Cabinet, Connie Mulder, to Iie to Parliament six months later that there was 
no Government money in the Citizen. And after the Mostert disclosures, the 
spotlight was on Vorster—the man now holding the highest constitutional 
office in the country. 

But he was not the only folk hero affeeted bv the Erasmus Commission’s 
first report. Probably the most sensational aspeet was the chilling pieture Mr 
Justice Erasmus painted of General Hendrik van den Bergh: a man imagining 
himself beyond the law, indeed a law unto himself, able to do anything he 
pleased, a man so unscrupulous as to order BOSS aeeountant and Vorster’s 
special investigator, Loot Reynders to put in a falsc report to influencc the 
election of the new Prime Minister in Mulder’s favour—and Reynders doing 
just that beeause he feared van den Bergh. 

The report said that Reynders had 'burst into tears’ while faeing the Com- 
mission and, like ‘a lanced boil made a clean breast of things’ (Judgc Erasmus 
was to beeome famous for his malapropisms and mixed metaphors, known in 
the legal fraternity as ‘Erasmania’). The story Reynders then toid the Commis- 
sion bears the stamp of authentieity, of someone who, under tremendous 
pressure, even in fear of his life, had to do something for which his conscience 
had plagued him ever since. 

According to the report, Reynders testified that he had been pressurised 
by Mulder and van den Bergh to bring out his report on the eve of the Prime 
Ministerial elections. Ehe ‘clean’ report leaked to the Transvaler in September, 
was designed to help Mulder to beeome Prime Minister. 

The Erasmus report said: ‘Reynders testified further that, it it had been lett 
to him, he w-ould never have brought out sueh a report, but he was placed under 
tremendous pressure by aetions of Mulder and van den Bergh. He even feared 
that, it he opposed van den Bergh, the General would erush him, beeause, as he 
said, “few people in this country realise what pow r er van den Bergh has at his 
disposal”.’ 

Judge Erasmus said further of van den Bergh that he not only exercised 
considerable influence over Vorster, but also made Vorster’s deeisions for him. 
Van den Bergh saw himself as the powcr behind the throne, and through 
Vorster tried to manipulate events in the direction in which he wanted them 
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to go. ‘For that he sometimes withheld eertain faets from Vorster and sometimes 
gave him only selected faets. Then again, there were times when he ignored 
Vorster’s instruetions. Sometimes he traded on the Prime Minister’s name to 
gain his own ends. He w r as in charge of a formidable network of agents whose 
qualities he deseribed in sinister terms.’ 

Judge Erasmus said the commission only saw the relevance of the statement 
by Reynders of the powers that van den Bergh had at his command when the 
General gave evidence himself. ‘Iie toid the commission arrogantly that if he 
wanted to do something, nobodv would stop him and that he would stop at 
nothing.’ 

The commission stated that by virtue of the nature of his funetions as head 
of BOSS, van den Bergh’s roie, to use his ow n words, was to know everything 
that was going on in South Africa and to report it to Vorster. He was the man 
who had his ear to the ground. 

‘However, häving regard to all the evidence, the Commission is strongly 
under the impression that van den Bergh did not confine himself to that roie. 
He actually used his office and his personal friendship with Vorster to try and 
himself influence the course of events in South Africa.’ 

The commission said that the way in which the General threw his weight 
about in the affair of the Reynders Report was ‘apparent in the evidence’. 
General van den Bergh dominated Reynders and had him under his control. 
He forbade him at the verv outset to report anything to Vorster about his 
investigation without his (van den Bergh’s) permission. 

‘The Commission therefore considers that there was a real danger at all 
times of material irregularities being eovered up through General van den 
Bergh’s aetions and interferencc.’ 

Ehe report concluded: ‘Viewing the evidence as a whole, the Commission 
gained a clear pieture of General van den Bergh as a man w ho played a double 
roie. On the onc händ, he presented himself to Mr Vorster as the loyal comrade 
who had nothing but Mr Vorster’s interests at heart, and carried out his wishes. 
But on the other händ he was an enthusiastic participant in Dr Mulder’s 
and Dr Rhoodie’s schemes . .. ’ (The commission revised some of its views 
on the roles played by Vorster and van den Bergh when it issued its flnal 
report several months later.) 

A dav after the Erasmus report appeared, van den Bergh reaeted in amazing 
fashion. Ele called a Press conference on his dairv farm near Pretoria. News- 
papermen arrived to find the man who had been at Vorster’s side for more 
than a deeade in the corridors of power, sitting on a traetor, barefoot and 
elad in shorts. 11c then moved into the farmhouse and brought out a silver- 
plated Kalishnikov automatic rifle which he said had been presented to him 
by a blaek State in gratitude for what Iie had ilone against the Marxist cause. 
'Are you going lo use that iiling on us, General?’ a journalist asked. ‘No’, 
Iie saiil, põiming the weapon ai ihe crowd. 'Il’s sealeil ’ Iie ihen began a 
lirade against ihe Ei asinus Commissinn 
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Iie drew a parallel between his experience as an internee (together with 
Vorster) as a member of the pro-Nazi Ossewa Brandwag organisation during 
the Second World War, and his expericnccs bcfore the Erasmus Commission. 
When he was interned, he said, it was the policy of the Smuts Government 
to give the assurance to certain witnesses—‘or shall I call them traitors?’— 
that they could give any statement they wishcd against others, knowing thev 
would not have to repeat the statement under oath in court and they would 
never have to undergo cross examination about what they said. 

‘This Erasmus Commission’, he said, ‘asked me to appear before it to give 
evidence. I took the oath and I was immcdiately placed under intensive cross 
examination by a member of the Commission, Advocate van Zyl. So much so 
that the next morning I asked the chairman of the commission, Judge Erasmus, 
whom I have knovvn for many years, what the charge was against mc. He said 
there was no charge against mc. I said that if there was, could I have the 
opportunity of obtaining legal advice, because 1 wanted to try and get Advocate 
Sydney Kentridge to appear for me. Thereafter the cross-examination stopped. 

‘Their procedures were just about the same as those with mv internment. 
1 was not awarc of any evidence which had been given beforehand. I was 
not aware that anyone had slandered me. I did not have the opportunity to be 
present for the testimony of anyone. I did not have the opportunity to place 
anyone under cross examination. I did not have the opportunity to appoint a 
legal representative who could place a pcrson under cross examination con- 
cerning me.’ 

Van den Bergh toid the Press confcrence that the report had made him into 
the biggest liar to appear before the Erasmus Commission. ‘I am shocked right 
into my soul.’ 

He called on the commission to release the full details of the evidence—and 
those details should be the tape recording, not a transcript. 

'Ehis was not to be the only extraordinary action taken by van den Bergh 
over the Erasmus Commission. There was a public outcry following his Press 
confcrence. People recalled that the Mail was in the process of being charged 
w ! ith contcmpt of the same commission, and that van den Bergh should also be 
prosecuted. Judge Erasmus laid a formal complaint against the General. A 
nation-wide petition w 7 as drawn up, calling for his prosecution—but when 
the campaign began in Pretoria’s hallowed Church Square, the first person 
waiting in the line to sign was van den Bergh himself: ‘I agree’, he said, ‘I 
must be chargcd. That way, Ell be able to get my case heard properly in court.’ 
But the Attorney-General of the Transvaal refused to bring charges—stating 
it was not in the national interest to do so. 

The van den Bergh farm Press conference took place as Parliament sat to 
debate the Erasmus report in what became one of the most bitter political 
contests in South Africa. The Opposition, as well as the Mail and the Cape 
Times , called for Vorster’s resignation as State President and dcmanded that 
the Cabinct accept rcsponsibility for the scandal. 


Sparks wrote in an editorial that a nation had been swindled. ‘What kind of 
Frankenstein System have we created in South Africa that such an abuse of 
power could be possible?’, he wrote. ‘And isn’t this really the essential lesson 
in the w'hole business—that when you east aside the tried and tested meeh- 
anisms of democratic control in the name of “state seeurity”, you invite abuses 
far worse than anything that might be threatening the State.’ 

The leader of the Opposition, Colin Eglin, deseribed it as a story of deeeption, 
corruption and dereliction of dutv on a seale unprecedented in the history of 
the country. ‘This is a parliamentarv session of shame. If I were the Govern¬ 
ment I would be just a little humble in speaking about the roie of the Press in 
South Africa because it know^s the Press and the Mostert Commission were 
important faetors in exposing the whole corruption scandal. The Prime 
Minister should be grateful because if it w-ere not for the work of the Press 
he would not be Prime Minister—Connie Mulder would.’ 

Veteran Opposition MP Helen Suzman said of van den Bergh: ‘This man 
has manipulated his own Prime Minister, a man I have always considered a 
strong and formidahle opponent. What has he done to lesser mortals such as 
the present Minister of Justice, Police and Prisons? 'Ehis man has been head 
of seeurity before he became the boss of BOSS. Thousands of people have 
been detained, banned and ruined without the benefit of hearing what the 
charges against them were. 'Ehe Government is entangled in a web of deeeption 
that has been woven in the past few years. 

‘At the centre sits the big blaek spider, General van den Bergh. A big blaek 
spider who likes to stay off-stage and lurks in murky corners. He manipulated 
his Prime Minister and I am absolutely astonished. I see the former Prime 
Minister in a diflferent light after being with him in this house for 25 years. 
IIc’s malleable and I never knew it—I should have devoted my attention to 
General van den Bergh instead. This man is South Africa’s own Heinrich 
Himmler.’ 

Prime Minister Botha toid the 1 Iousc that the Cabinet did not take a deeision 
to buy the Citizen —and ‘anyone who suggests otherwise is guilty of a public 
Iie. I want to emphasise without bitterness that Dr Mulder never informed the 
Cabinet about these aetivities of his Department—not me, nor any other 
Cabinet colleague of his.’ 

I le said he had done the ‘honourable thing’ and had asked Mulder to leave 
the Cabinet. ‘It is not easy to ask a senior colleague to leave the Cabinet in 
the faee of emnity and at a tiine of the greatest tension and international 
pressure before critical deeisions on South West Africa. It is not easy, but I 
took the deeision because it was the only honourable way to aet before the 
people of South Africa.’ 

Botha tlien lashed out at irrcsponsiblc rumour-mongers who were suggesting 
that the scandal reaehed into other Government departments, and he warned 
the l.nglish language Press ihal he would be lorced lo take action unless 
‘irresponsible’ reporting stopped Iie said anybody who had any kind oi 
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information should submit it to the Erasmus Commission, which was to con- 
tinue its work and make further reports when Parliament met again in the new 
year. He accused the Opposition of using the Department of Information 
furore to make political Capital, and some of its members of being ‘unpatriotic’. 

But in all this high drama, one Central character was missing—Connie 
Mulder. As Gabinet minister after Cabinet minister got up to say he had no 
knowledge of secret projects, one thing stood out starkly—the front bench 
seat usually occupied by the ebullient Mulder was empty. The National Party 
caucus had decided that he would not be allow : ed to take his seat in the House. 
The Nationalists were accused of refusing to allow^ Mulder to put his case 
because it would implicate ‘high-ranking members of this House’. 

A deep silence reigned when Progressive Federal Party member van Zyl 
Slabbert swept a lõng, pointing finger along the rows of Nationalist bcnches 
and said: ‘Is there not one of you here today who is prepared to say yes, he was 
my friend? I knew him well? Yes, I like him?’ 

Mulder had been dumped. And indeed, he was expelled from the National 
Party shortly after the special session—elaiming, many thought justifiably, 
that he had been made a scapegoat to save his colleagucs. Day, who had gone to 
Cape Town for the session, saw him sitting in a quiet corner of the House of 
Parliament—while inside the debating chamber thev were tearing him apart. 
His süit was rumplcd, he’d put on weight on an alreadv heavy frame. It was 
hard to imagine him as the man who had moved round the world, preparing 
himself to take over Africa’s wealthiest, strongest State. 

That night, as Day reaehed his hotel bed, the phone rang. It was long- 
distance from New York City. ‘Chris’, the voice said, ‘Eve found the Miami 
house. Lm coming home.’ 

As Judge Erasmus was putting the finishing touches to his report, Rees had 
pieked up a message from the front desk of his ex-patriate-Cuban hotel. He 
was to call the Miami police deteetives’ offiee. Hc’d beeome a favourite among 
the deteetives and as he walked in he was given a mug of coffee and a jelly 
doughnut. ‘Sit ya’all down, Merv ? , one of them said, ‘we’ve got a lead’. 

He gave Rees the name of a property consultant w ho said he had heard of a 
company which had handled a property deal for Dan McGoff. Rees was sent 
by the consultant to the Miami Board of Realtors, a small property agenev 
housed in the Lincoln Mall. Rees made his way through the palms and potted 
plants which lined the mall, thinking that only Miami could have a pedestrian 
mall where the pedestrians refused to walk but drove around in mobilc caddy- 
carts. 

The Miami Board of Realtors w as staffed almost exclusively by gum-chewing 
typists with strawberry-colourcd hair. One listened to Rees’s hard-luck story, 
whispered ‘I'a gawd’s sakes, honey, don’t teil nobody’, and showed him a filc. 
In the filc he found a doeument which showed a pieture of a large house with 
the address 6396 Norib Bay Road. Ii gave the name of a salesman who had 
reccnily made the sale. There were no olher nanies on ihe tlocumenl. 


Rees phoned the salesman w ho confirmed that he had soid the house less than 
two w ? eeks previously. He refused to say more. Once again, Rees headed for the 
Dade County court house. This time he diseovered that the house had been 
bought—and then soid—by Daniel J. McGoff, listed as president of Pine 
Tree Drive Company. From the stamp duties on the warranty deed he was 
able to determine what the buying and selling prices had been, and also that 
the house had been bought for cash by McGoff. 

Rees hired a photographer and sent him to 6396 North Bay Road (he had 
reaehed within three blocks of the house in his earlier search). The house and 
gardens were photographed. Rees headed back for New York, phoned Day, 
caught the next plane to London, caught the next plane to Johannesburg, and 
as the South African parliamentarians left the special session on that Saturday 
morning and w'ere heading for their Christmas vaeations, they read Rees’s 
aeeount of the Miami house and saw a colour pieture of it spread aeross nine 
columns. (Since leaving Miami on Tuesday that week, Rees had not slept at 
all.) 

Next to the pieture on page one w-as this copy: ‘This is the lavish mansion 
at Miami, Florida, which Eschel Rhoodie bought out of his huge secret funds— 
made up mostly from the Defence special fund. The Rand Daily Mail traeed 
the R228 000 mansion after an exhaustive search which took it to millionaire’s 
row on the island of La Gorce in Biscayne Bay on the watcrways of Miami 
Bcach.’ 

Rees outlined how the house had been bought for cash by McGoff on behalf 
of Rhoodie’s Department of Information and that it had been soid just two 
weeks before he found it—on the instruetions of the ‘new' 1 Department of 
Information—the Bureau for National and International Communication. 
Dan McGoff’had first put it up for sale in November 1977—at the time when 
the first murmurs about irregularities began to be heard. 

The house, with its sweeping lawns, large swimming pool and mooring for 
a sea-going yacht, had a grcat impaet back in South Africa. And people began 
asking: Would Eschel Rhoodie eome back to South Africa? Would he be 
found? And to w^onder why he had not returned. 
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THE RUMOUR-MONGER THREAT 

‘ The Mail team was going lo have to pull out all the stops 


The new year 1979 brought with it new problems for the Rand Daily Mail 
investigations into Muldergate. The pressures had doubled, beeause Prime 
Minister Botha announeed that he would introduee legislation after 30 May 
1979 (after the Erasmus Commission had filcd its final report) to eurb ‘rumour 
mongering’. By the time of the final report, hc said, anybody with allegations 
of irregularities in the defunet Department of Information would have had 
ample time to give evidence before the commission. 

PFP leader Colin Eglin commented: ‘It appears the Government is planning 
to strike baek at the Press. Whatever form it takes, it will be a form of Press 
censorship. It will make it even more diffieult for a disillusioncd and suspieious 
publie to keep tabs on the aetivities of the Government.’ 

It was apparent that the Mail team was going to have to pull out all the 
stops if it was to complcte its work before 30 May, beeause after that it would 
probably be forced by Botha’s new legislation to give all information regarding 
government corruption to a State-appointed Advocate-General before it 
would be allowed to publish the material. 

Sparks wrote a bitter editorial which included these comments: ‘At the 
very least one would have expeeted a government in sueh a position to show 
a measure of humility before the publie. But instead it shows arroganee and 
aggression.’ 

But what outraged Sparks as mueh as anything was the Governmenfs 
eynieal deeision to ‘sell’ the Citizen to the Nationalist newspaper group, 
Perskor, for the priee of the printing press owned by the Citizen —and then 
well below the market priee at that! The Mail' s editor wrote: ‘What a rip-off 
of the publie this is! What a travesty of political morality.’ The press was 
soid for R375 000, although its eommercial value was between R850000 and 
Rl-million. 

It was at this time that the Morgan-Grampian/Hortors deal was finally 
blown as a Department of Information seeret projeet. Under pressure from 
the Press and the naming of the deal as häving government money behind it 
during the special parliamentary session, Pegg and Abramson issued a statc- 
ment saying ihal control of the giant Hortors group was pari of a plan devised 
by Ihe Department of Information lo cstablish a vasl pro-Soulh Afriean 
publishing network overseas. 


Pegg said he had deeided to teil all beeause he was tired of the innuendo 
that had surrounded his and Abramson’s roie in the Information scandal. He 
eonfirmed that the Government had provided the guarantees on foreign loans 
which he and Abramson had used to buv control of Hortors. With the advantage 
of hindsight, he said, he wished they had never signed an agreement with the 
former Department of Information to share the group’s net profits—the 
Government’s return for furnishing the guarantees and expediting the granting 
of exehange control permission for the deal to be struck. Iie said that at no 
stage had Hortors gained any advantage from their overseas dealings with 
the Department of Information. 

‘Since we gained control of Hortors in April 1977, Hortors has submitted 
many tenders for printing projeets to the Department. In not one case was 
Hortors successful.’ He said that foreign loans guaranteed by the Department 
and totalling $3-million were outstanding against their purehase of Hortors 
shares. The only people who were avvare of the dealings between himself, 
Abramson and the Department of Information were Eschel Rhoodie, Deneys 
Rhoodie, Les de Villiers, Braam Fourie (the Department’s seeret fund aeeount- 
ant), and two senior Reserve Bank officials, Ghris Stals and Jan Sennekal. 

He traeed his assoeiation with Eschel Rhoodie back to 1976 when he and 
Abramson were preparing to bid for control of Morgan-Grampian. Through 
the former State President, Dr Nico Diederichs, Abramson met Rhoodie who 
readily agreed to back the deal. Aequiring this control was seen as an important 
first step in reaehing opinion formers and helping redress what they saw as 
an imbalance in South Africa’s image abroad. 

In between trying to buy a Paris weekly, L'Express and the prestige London 
financial weekly, the Investors Chronicle , as part of the overall plan, Pegg and 
Abramson had tried to gain full control of Morgan-Grampian. This was basic 
to going international beeause British tax laws made it more convenient to 
have the base company in the United States. Marwoud, the Dutch-based 
vehicle which was used for the Hortors takeover, was scheduled to be put 
into Morgan-Grampian, and as owner of Hortors, would have been an 
important faetor in the international plans. 

But failure to get control of Morgan-Grampian frustrated the scheme and 
when Trafalgar House came up with an offer at a substantial premium to the 
front’s eost priee it was deeided that the bigger plan must be shelved. 

After the Pegg statement, the former chairman of Hortors, Ian McPherson, 
who is also chairman of South Afriean Associated Newspapers, announeed 
that he had withdrawn from a consultancy agreement with Hortors. Mc¬ 
Pherson, who was Hortors' chairman for 17 years until the Abramson-Pegg 
takeover, said he had severed his connection with the group ‘as a result of 
reeent developments'. 

Prcviously, slockbroker Max Borkttm and former Sunday /imes Kditor, 
Joel Mervis, who had been approaehed to at I as consullanls, also announeed 
that thc\ li.id severed their emmet tions with I lotlors 
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The Hortors’ disclosure had added a signifieant piece to Rhoodie’s inter- 
national propaganda master plan. 

It was apparent that in 1973 the Department had begun its secret publication 
buying spree in South Africa, with its abortive attempts to buy the Natal 
Mercury and later, South African Associated Newspapcrs. Whcn these bids 
failed, Rhoodie established the Citizen , and added an international edition 
of To the Point. 

Hortors had also launched Afri-pix—a South African news picture agencv 
serving 360 outlets in 10 differcnt countries, including the New York Times , 
Washington Post and the Chicago Tribune. It was barely six months oid when 
it was forced to close. 

Another Hortors opcration had been to launch Pace, a weekly magazine that 
was aimed at black readers in South Africa. It had been started after attempts 
to buy Drum, the mass-circulation magazine for blacks, had failed. It was later 
established that Rhoodie and Abramson had evolved an editorial policy for 
Pace. Pace was soid later in 1979 after the staff threatened a walk-out when this 
disclosure was made. 

On the overseas front the secret propagandists had attempted to buy the 
Washington Star. Through John McGoff they had large slices of the Sacramenio 
Union as well as the large and influential television news network, UPITN; 
through Abramson and Pegg they owned the French monthly publication 
France Eurafrique and had tricd to buy the magazine L'Express. They also 
owned a municipal newspaper which reached about 31 mayors throughout 
France, as well as a holiday magazine, Vacances , which had been publishing 
glowing tourism reports on South Africa. In Britain they had tried to buy both 
the Investors Chr onicle, and Morgan-Grampian with its stable of trade journals. 
They had acquired a half interest in the Investors Review and were said to 
have financial links with the I.ondon-based magazine, West Africa , a claim 
that was later denied. 

But the Department of Information’s publishing empire did not confine 
itself to the ‘opinion formers’ of the world. Another front was van Zyl Albert’s 
and John McGofTs Craft Press which printed comic books entitled Mighty 
Man and Tiger Ingwe, for a company called Afri-Comics. ‘Mighty Man’ was 
a black South African policeman who performed Superman-type deeds and 
was depicted as the terror of Soweto. This comic venture was said to have 
eost R500000 and was illustrated in New York. 

Another secret projeet uneovered at the time was Rhoodie’s fantasy plan to 
bring hundreds of world-famous authors to South Africa for a spectacular 
R500 000 book fair that would spin off valuable public relations for the country. 

While most of these venlures had involved the loss of manv millions of South 
African taxpayers’ money, the Morgan-Grampian, and then Hortors, deals 
had brought in a considerable amount. It was estimated that Pegg and 
Abramson had beeome millionaircs through them. Both Abramson, who had 
eonsistcntly lied tn Pressmcn when confronlcd with queslions about Hortors’ 


links with the Department of Information, and Pegg left South Africa suddenly 
for Britain in December 1978—at much the same time that Rhoodie left the 
country. 

This gave rise to a good deal of speculation that Rhoodie was hiding in 
Britain, possibly under Abramson’s wing. The speculation was based on the 
premise that Rhoodie had gone to ‘collect’ from Abramson. 

The British Government was quiek to deny that the exiled former Secretary 
for Information was in England. The Johannesburg Financial Mail reported 
that Rhoodie might have access to R2-million in Swiss banks, saying the money 
was transferred into the Swiss aeeounts by Pegg and Abramson; this was said 
to be part of the South African Government’s share of the Morgan-Grampian 
deal. 

And in South Africa, Reserve Bank inspeetors and police forced their way 
into the office of Abramson and Pegg and took possession of files and doeuments 
which had apparently been hidden. Shortly after this, Pegg had left South 
Africa in the Hortors' Jetstar, leaving behind his luxury mansion in Johannes¬ 
burg. But Pegg did not suffer any deprivation—he moved into a house which 
had originally been financed out oi South African secret funds, in fashionable 
Chelsea in I.ondon, only a fcw doors from the then leader of the Opposition, 
Mrs Margarct Thatcher. 

Abramson had taken a house in the country, and staffers from the Mails 
London bureau watched both this house and the one in Chelsea in the hope 
of traeing Rhoodie, at the same time chief of the MaiTs Pretoria bureau, 
Bcrnardi Wessels swore he saw Rhoodie travelling in a car on Pretoria’s 
outskirts. ‘II it was not him, it was his double’, wrote the journalist—a report 
which gave rise to speculation that Rhoodie had slipped back into South 
Africa, unnoticed by the hordes of policemen searehing for him. Another 
report said Katie was preparing to meet him at a holiday cottage on the Cape 
coast. Yet another report stated that Rhoodie had agreed to return to South 
Alrica if he was not detained while accusations against him w'ere being investi- 
gated. This report stated that State officials were confident that Rhoodie 
would keep his part of the bargain and w as expeeted back for the Christmas 
weekend of 1978. 

In South Africa, the Government took further aetion against Rhoodie, by 
seizing his wife’s passport, as she was preparing to leave the country. It was 
elaimed that she was going to jõin her husband in Santiago, Chile, with the 
help of contacts in the United States. Mail staff reporter Brian 0’Flaherty, 
who had joined the investigation team, wrote that Rhoodie’s 15-year-old son, 
Kschcl junior, had left the country a fcw days beforc his molher’s passport 
was withdrawn, followed by reports that he had gone to meet his father in 
Isracl a country in which he had friends in high and wcalthy places. ()’Flaherty 
was toid ihal Rhoodie might have three passports one South African, one 
South American and one Irom an African State OTIaherty, who had been 
keeping a ruumi the clock walch on the Rhoodie hoine, luunped into Seeurity 
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policemen doing the same thing. And all of them were bumping into hordes 
of sightseers, who packed the road outside the Rhoodies’ home at weekends 
trying to get a glimpse of the elusive Katic Rhoodic, and her 19-year-old 
student daughter, Annemarie. 

Other newspaper reports made it clear that Rhoodie had a great deal of 
sensitive knowledge which he could use to winkle favours out of all sorts of 
people while on the run from his government. Anthony Sampson, for instance, 
stated in an outstanding series of articles in the Observer on Muldergate in 
early 1979, that Rhoodie and Mulder—working with van den Bergh—had 
linked seeret journevs to military business, whether in Israel, Zaire or the Ivorv 
Coast. I le said that Mulder, at his peak, had forged links with German industrv 
and politicians which had led to nuclear exchanges. Sampson said it was well 
known among international arms dealers that major transaetions with Pretoria 
required kickbacks—beeoming a huge souree of‘Afrikaner corruption'. 

Rhoodie was known, too, to have many contacts in the oil business— 
something which was of incalculable value to oil-less South Africa. Like arms 
dealing, the oil business is filled with people who flit in and out of countries, 
people who change their identities, nationalities and allegiances overnight. 
This was a world Rhoodie knew; it was a world in which he was adept; it w ; as a 
world he disappeared into like a chameleon after the South Africans withdrew 
his passport. 

On 14 January 1979, six weeks after Rhoodie had left South Africa, the 
Afrikaans Nationalist Sunday newspaper Rapport reported that he had fled 
to Brazil. . . . It said he had been traeed to a house in the eity of Sao Paulo and 
that South African officials had discovered that Rhoodie had apparently gone 
to Brazil on 23 December under a false name. An official had been sent to the 
Sao Paulo house to take away Rhoodie’s passport and to issue emergeney 
travel doeuments to him. But when the official arrived, a woman who answered 
the door said Rhoodie was not there. According to the report, the South African 
Government had started negoliations with Brazilian authorities to obtain a 
search warrant for the house. 

The Afrikaans Nationalist morning newspaper, Beeld, stated the next day 
that Rhoodie had vanished from the hideout when he learnt that South African 
diplomats were on his trail. Beeld said that Rhoodie had gone first to Switzer- 
land where he had stayed for some time and had then moved to Cannes on 
the French Riviera. He had moved again after South African newspaper reports 
said he was in the French eity. From there, the report said, he had moved to 
Sao Paulo. 

Minister of Forcign Affairs Pik Botha confirmed that the South African 
Government believed Rhoodie to be in Brazil, and stated that ‘extradition is not 
an easy matter, but rather complicated’. 

The following day, the Brazilian Government denied in a statement to the 
Mail that Rhoodie had been there. Beeld carried a photograph oi the luxury 
house where Rhoodie was supposed to be slaying with a beautiful woman. 


Then the Brazilians announced there was a full-scale search on for him, but 
thev stiil believed he was not in their country. There were also reports that he 
had entered Brazil as an honorary consul for another South American State, 
Ecuador. Ecuador stated it had never issued Rhoodie with a passport nor had 
it ever appointed him as an honorary consul. The Brazilian police said they 
had handed the matter over to Interpol. The ‘beautiful woman’ turned out to 
be a Mrs Branca Jakobi, who voluntarily went to the police to deny all know¬ 
ledge of Rhoodie. She said her husband Rudolph was also known as ‘Rudi’ 
and that her family had been linked w'ith the Rhoodie affair mainly beeause 
the names sounded familiar. 

Many South African newspapermen tried to get to Brazil to try and traee 
Rhoodie. One of them made it—only to phone Katie Rhoodie back in South 
Africa saying, Tve come all this way and I can’t find Eschel. Please teil me 
where he is.’ The Mail at this time also tried to interview Mrs Rhoodie, but 
the only response was: Tll never talk to that bloody rag’. 

Throughout all this, Rees was desperately servicing his contacts, trying to 
get a lead on Rhoodie. Myrtle kept telling him: ‘Rhoodie’s in Europe, he’s 
not in Brazil’. 

‘But where, for heaven’s sake, where?’ 

‘I don’t know, Mervyn, I really don’t know.’ 

And then suddenly, in the middle of all the reports of the Brazilian hideout, 
Rees got a telephone call from Tcd OIsen, a reporter on the Cape Times , a 
member of the SAAN stable of newspapers. OIsen said he had made contact 
with somebody whom he and Rees had interviewed months ago on Muldergate 
and who said he could put them in touch with Rhoodie. ‘Why’s that?’, Rees 
asked. ‘Beeause he feels that Rhoodie is getting a raw deal.’ Rees and OIsen 
then contacted the Third Man, and arranged a meeting which set off the 
chain of events that would lead to the finding of Eschel Rhoodie. 
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THE THIRD MAN 

‘/ dorit know where he is, but I have a system for leaving messages 


Mervyn Rees and 7’ed Olsen had first met the Third Man several wecks before 
that critical meeting in mid-January 1979; he was somebody who had got elose 
to Rhoodie, and was among the former Secretary for Information’s friends who 
believed that he had been made a scapegoat, that he had got a raw deal from 
the politicians, the Press and the public. But for this very reason, he was 
under elose surveillance by BOSS and the police. He said he believed he was 
being followed, that his phone was tapped. 

A meeting was set up in a dingy cafe in downtown Johannesburg. The Third 
Man was nervous, his eyes flickering, his fingers drumming the table. Tm in 
the dwang if this ever comes out’, he said. ‘We must be very careful.’ 

Rees and Olsen calmed him down, assuring him that he would be proteeted, 
that nothing impulsive would be done that could rebound on him. 

‘Do you know where Rhoodie is?’, asked Rees. 

l I don’t know where he is, but I have a system for leaving messages for him. 
I phone a eertain number in Europe, leave my message, and he calls me back 
or gets a message relayed to me.’ 

‘But everybody says he’s in Brazil’, said Olsen. 

‘I don’t know where he is, I’ve toid you. He eould be anywhere. 1 le doesn’t 
trust anybody with that kind of information. He won’t even teil Katie in case 
they come down hard on her. What you don’t know, he toid me, you can’t teil.' 

His nervousness returned and he said: ‘Jeez, I could do with a drink.' 
The three of them moved off to a nearby bar, and Rees ordered drinks all round. 

Rees said: ‘I think from now on, w e won’t use his name, even in conversation 
among ourselves. Let’s call him Mike.’ 

The Third Man fingered his tie knot, looked round the bar, took another 
gulp and said: ‘That’s fine. That’s OK.’ 

Olsen: ‘Are you prepared to aet on our behalf and speak to Mike?’ 

‘Yes, I think it’s time he defended himself. And I trust you guys.’ 

Rees: ‘Do you think he’d agree?’ 

T’ve no idea, all I can do is suggest it. It will then be over to you and him.’ 

A meeting between Sparks, 01sen’s editor, Anthonv Heard (who had been 
writing stirring leaders on Muldergate), Rees and Day, Ibllowed the laik with 
the Third Man. Ii was agreed ihal ihe besi wav lo go aboul finding ‘Mike’ 
was for Rees and Olsen lo go lo Europe willi ilu Third Man; Iie would make 
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his call, put his suggestion, and then let the journalists take over. All the 
Morning Group F.ditors were called for an emergeney meeting and they, 
together with SAAN’s managing director, Clive Kinsley, and general manager 
Raymond Louw, gave the go-ahead for Operation Mike. 

The excitement was electric as the three planned their trip. They would fly 
from Johannesburg to Frankfurt where the Third Man would phone a number 
in France and ask to speak to Rhoodie; if he came on the linc, the Third Man 
would ask for a meeting and would put his proposition. If he was successful, 
Rees and Olsen could step in immediately and begin the interview. 

As they boarded their flight to Frankfurt, the reports of Rhoodie being in 
Brazil continued. I.ike Rees, the Third Man believed that Rhoodie was in 
Europe, not South America. But they were taking no chances: all three had 
‘open’ air tiekets which would give them flexibility to move to most places at 
quiek notice. On the flight to Europe, Rees briefed the Third Man carefully. 

‘You must teil Mike that w-e are the people to handle this, that we have been 
working on this projeet for a very lõng time, that he needs to defend himself, 
to set the reeord straight. Teil him we know the issues and that he can set all 
the conditions.’ 

But in their State of euphoria. Rees and Olsen had forgotten one thing: they 
were moving out of the height of the South African summer, into the middle 
of a bitter European w inter. As Rees stepped off the plane into a biting wind, 
driving snow and thick fog, he realised things were not going to happen the 
way they wanted it, had planned it back in sunny South Africa. 

The Third Man was to make his initial call from a public booth in the 
Frankfurt airport. His Johannesburg nervousness had disappeared, being 
replaced by the look of a child in a candy store as he wandered through the 
terminal, his censored South African eyes taking in the sex shops, the nudie 
magazines. It turned out, too, that he loved chocolate. With Rees trying to 
edge him towards a bank of call phones, the Third Man began buying a large 
assortment of exotic German sweetmeats. 

‘Don’t rush this’, Rees kept saying to himself. ‘Take it easy. Don’t push this 
chap around.’ 

He couldn’t help thinking though of the people back home, like Clive 
Kinsley and Raymond Louw, and all those Morning Group Editors, who had 
forked out all that money for this trip in the hope of getting their greatest 
seoop—while their pride and joy, their great white hope, was vacillating 
between a slab of nougat bulging with glazed fruit and a selection of whips, 
rubber suits and vaginal vibrators. 

‘Let me buy that for you’, Rees said, põiming to the nougat, ‘and then I 
ihink we should make our call.’ 

A sticky finger diallcd tlic ( aunes number, and Rees held his breath as the 
puri ing linging liine slopped and ilu- Third Man said: I wanl lo leave a 
message for ’ (and Iie gave Ins code Ibr Rhoodie) 

Their was a pause as somebody spoke on ihe oi hei end, and llien i he 
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Third Man said: ‘I want to talk to him, or see him. I’m at Frankfurt airport’. 

Again, the pause as he listened, a silver of nougat sticking to his ehin. 

Then: ‘Right, Fll leave straight away.’ 

He toid Rees and Olsen: ‘The man on the phone says 1 should go to Zürich 
and phone him again from there. Then he will ask Mike to call me.’ 

‘Novv?’, Rees asked, ‘do they want you to go now?’ 
es, right away. In fact, I have to phone this number from Zürich tonight.’ 

But by this time, Frankfurt airport was snowed and fogged in. They dashed 
to the station, caught a train and arrived in Zürich twenty minutes before the 
scheduled time for the call. They booked into the Hotel Glockenhof and the 
I hird Man called the number in France again. The same person answered the 
phone and took the Third Man’s hotel number. ‘Wait’, the man said, ‘heTl 
call you, but I don’t know when.’ 

Three hours later the phone rang, the Third Man pieked it up, listened, 
turned to Rees and Olsen and . .. nodded, pointing histrionicallv at the reeeiver. 
For the first few minutes, he spoke about mutual-interest matters and then said: 
‘You’re getting a terrible Press back home. Everybody, but everybody is 
häving a tull go at you. When are you going to defend youself ?’ 

He nodded as he listened for a while and then: ‘Well, I think that’s right, I 
think you have to say something. You can’t just sit back.’ 

More listening, more nodding. ‘There is a chap I know who is totally reliable, 
somebody who can do it properly. Can I meet you and talk this thing out?’ 

The nodding stopped, the händ tightened on the handle. ‘I see. Well, I’m 
here in Europe and you know, why can’t we meet right away?’ 

The Third Man’s head began to shake slowly. ‘Fine, that’s fine then. Fll 
call you back then and we can set something up. Right, in the meantime Fll 
get hoid of this Press chap I know, Mervyn Rees is his name, he’s from the 
Rand Daily Mail , and outline the thing broadly and then Fll get hoid of you 
again at that time.’ 

The phone went down and the Third Man turned to Rees and said: ‘He 
says he thinks the time has come for him to defend himself. But he says nothing 
can be done for at least three weeks. He says something about trying to fix up 
residence permits . . . he says he has a choice of about three countries . . . he 
won’t say where he is, or where he’s going . . . he says I can teil you he’s 
considering the matter and that I must contact him again in three weeks.’ 

Rees, Olsen and the Third Man paeked their bags and flew back to Johannes¬ 
burg. They’d been gone three days, they’d flown thousands of kilometres and 
spent about R3 000 in travel eost alone—to make two phone calls. And they 
stiil didn’t know where Rhoodie was hiding. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE DEPARTS 

‘ He nearly made it ... 


As Mervyn Rees flew back to Johannesburg, the Morning Group editors flew 
in from Durban, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth and East London to hear his 
de-briefing. 

Although it was an expensive way of doing it, the exercise was valuable; the 
Third Man had lived up to his word; Rhoodie had deeided in principle to 
talk; he had Rees’s name as a possible teller of his story—and he hadn’t 
baulked at the idea of talking to the man who had been a major instrument 
in his downfall; contact had been made with South Africa’s most wanted man 
after six weeks of silence; and indeed the impossible now seemed possible: 
getting to talk to the man who knew more about Muldergate than anybody else. 

Against all this was the fear that Rhoodie—ever tricky, ever elusive—would 
change his mind about talking to a newspaper; would change his mind about 
talking to the Mail , to Rees. And most important, he could get caught and 
shipped back home before Rees could get anvwhere near him. 

Rhoodie had also expressed doubts that what he had to say could bc published 
in South Africa, beeause it might prejudice, influence or anticipate the work 
of the Erasmus Commission; it could conflict with commission regulations. He 
had toid the Third Man that he thought that the only possible way to effeet 
publication was to give his story to the international Press, and in that way it 
would filter into South Africa. So there also existed the danger that Rhoodie 
would talk to somebody overseas. 

Careful questioning of the Third Man showed that Rhoodie had not lett any 
clues about his whereabouts. All he had said was that he was going to ‘be away’ 
for about three weeks while he tried to negotiate residence permits in one of 
three countries. When the Third Man toid him that most of the world’s Press 
had him in Bra/.il, Rhoodie chuckled and asked for a photograph to be sent to 
him via a box number in Switzerland, of the ‘beautiful woman’ he w ; as supposed 
to have been staying with in Sao Paulo. 

The three-hour delay in the call back to the Third Man at his Zürich hotel 
meant nothing Rhoodie could have been calling from any where. 

One over-riding impression had come ihrough, and that w'as Rhoodie’s 
bitterness. liv seemed, the Third Man said, angry and hurt at the Ireatment 
ineted out to him and his lamil\ I Iv was most bitter about thv ‘harassmvnt oi 
Kaliv’ aud saw thv withdiawal ui then passports as an au ui Ivgal violvncv’. 
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The other major point, of course, was that talk about obtaining a residence 
permit confirmed that Rhoodie had decided not to come back to South Africa. 
In the final analysis, there was nothing that could be done .. . but wait. 

In South Africa during January 1979 controversy stiil raged over Rhoodie’s 
former ‘partners’—Mulder and van den Bergh. Mulder was refusing to accept 
mounting pressure within the National Party to resign his parliamentary seat, 
until finallv on 24 January he said he would leave Parliament because his 
Prime Minister had insisted. Prime Minister Botha said: ‘I have given my 
view on why he should resign from the Cabinet and the same reason applies 
for his resignation from Parliament.’ 

The Crown Prince had gone. A brief six years before he had achieved a great 
triumph, when he was overwhelmingly elected Transvaal leader of the National 
Party. With the Transvaal contributing nearly half of the Party’s MPs, the 
Transvaal leader had been virtually assured of election as the next premier. 
And despite the growing Department of Information scandal, he nearly made 
it—missing by only six votes on the first ballot. 

Born 53 years before in Warmbaths, Transvaal, into what was then a typically 
large Afrikaner family, Connie Mulder was the youngest of 10 children. He 
went to school at Potchefstroom and Krugersdorp before obtaining his BA 
from the University of Potchefstroom in 1944. After taking a teacher’s diploma 
he taught at various schools on the West Rand, while studying in his spare time 
at the University of the Witwatersrand—where he was awarded a doctorate 
on the influence of the Bible on character formation of the Afrikaner people. 

At the time of Mulder’s resignation, General van den Bergh was also con- 
stantly in the headlines. Newspapers reported that a portion of his evidence 
to the Erasmus Commission had been deleted—something which once again 
gave rise to speculation that BOSS had a ‘hit’ squad which was used to 
‘eliminate’ South Africa’s enemies. Careful examination of the Erasmus report 
showed this: Paragraph 11.437 said of van den Bergh ‘He was in charge of a 
formidable network of agents w'hose qualities he described in sinister terms (see 
paragraph 1 1.386)’. This paragraph, however, contained no reference to BOSS 
agents. It referred to Loot Reynders and went on: ‘General van den Bergh 
toid the Commission arrogantly that if he w r anted to do something nobodv 
would stop him and that he would stop at nothing.’ Then followed a blank 
space which suggested a last-minute excision. 

Mr Justice Erasmus would neither confirm nor deny that there had been a 
deletion. 

As parliamentarians gathered in Cape Town in early February 1979 to 
begin a parliamentary session w hich w'as again to be dominated by bitter debates 
over Muldergate, the Third Man reported that Rhoodie was ‘back in circula- 
tion’. And he had made contact again. 

Since the reports of his being in Brazil, South Africa’s most clusive man 
had disappeared again. I he authorities toid an increasingly dcrisivc public that 
they were trying their bcst lo irate him and bring him back lo lace ihc music. 


The Third Man met with Rees and Olsen and toid them that Rhoodie had 
agreed to a meeting with himself and Rees. Rees should fly to Europe with 
the Third Man, and they would be toid where to go from there. It could be 
South America, Israel, Europe or the United States, Rhoodie had said. He 
w^anted watertight security and would set a series of conditions under which 
this preliminary meeting w^ould be held. He didn’t want Rees and/or the Third 
Man followed. They would not know until the very last moment where the 
meeting would take place. And then they would not be allowed interviews, 
under no circumstances could Rees take pictures; he was to understand that 
Rhoodie had not finally taken the decision to talk. 

Then followed a meeting with Sparks, Heard and Day. It was decided that 
the Third Man, Rees and Olsen would go to Europe—Olsen to go because he 
had an American passport and if necessarv could get into countries that barred 
South Africans. Once contact had been made and a definite meeting place 
established, Chris Day would jõin them. The Third Man would then leave— 
with Rees and Day talking to Rhoodie, and Olsen on standby with his US 
passport. 

The three of them were issued with round-the-world airline tickets, and 
the second phase of Opcration Mike began. Strict silence would be maintained 
until after contact had been made or until it was clear that no meeting would 
take place. The only call would be from Rees in Europe to Day in Johannesburg. 

In early February 1979 Rees, Olsen and the Third Man set off again on the 
Frankfurt run. This was Rees’s third overseas trip in two months on Mulder¬ 
gate. 

On arrival in Germany, Rees found that the Third Man’s penchant for 
Frankfurt airport’s exotic duty-free shops had not waned. Rees now' had a 
great deal more svmpathy because the Third Man had been under extreme 
pressure—Rees and Day had put him into hiding under 01sen’s care for days 
before the flight, and he knew as much as anybody the need for secrecy. 

The Third Man made his call to Cannes, gave his code. This time he was 
toid to go to Amsterdam where he would be toid by Rhoodie where to go. 
Rees called Day in South Africa and toid him to head for Amsterdam via 
Zürich. Rees, Olsen and the Third Man flew to Amsterdam, where another 
call was made to Cannes. 'The Third Man left his number, and Rhoodie called 
back. ‘Go to Miami, Florida’, he said. ‘Book into a hotel near the airport, phone 
the number through to Cannes and IMI call. 

‘Ell then teil you when to meet me in the transit area of the Miami airport. 
You and Rees will have to go into transit and I want to see you both leave on 
an aircraft after 1 see you.’ 

The Third Man said Rees would be bringing a colleague with him. ‘Then 1 
want lo see you all leave after the meeting. No photographs, no interview, 
nothing can lx- wrilten about the meeting. I >o they understand that?’ 

They understand that.’ 

I Iie phone clickcd oli 
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As Day got off the flight at Amsterdami Schiphol Airport (häving travelled 
through the night from Johannesburg via Zürich) Rees was waiting for him. 

‘We’re going to Miami’, he said, ‘it looks as though the first meeting could 
be on.’ 

Day: ‘When do we go?’ 

•‘Now, we’re leaving in two hours on a flight to Chicago, then we 11 transfer 
to Miami. That’s the quiekest way today.’ 

They booked on the KLM flight separatelv, and made the transatlantic 
flight through the night. When they got to Chicago’s 0'Hare airport, it was 
snowing and flights w-ere queueing on the runway. Several hours later, they 
flew from 0’Hare to Miami International Airport. As Dav got into a cab it 
struck him that since leaving Johannesburg he had been through Zaire, 
Zürich, Amsterdam, Chicago and Miami—and this was the first time he’d 
been out of an airport. He hadn’t slept since leaving. 

They diseovered that all the hotels near Miami’s international airport were 
tull, so they booked into the Fontainbleau on Miami Beach. For Rees, the 
memories of all that tramping around looking for the Miami house only six 
weeks ago came flooding baek. He gained considerable satisfaetion, though, in 
looking out of his window at the flea-bag hotel he had stayed at on the last trip. 

The Third Man, an American Club sandwich in one händ, a Schlitz beer 
next to him, phoned his number, name and room number to Cannes. And 
then they waited. Day and Rees worked out a strategy for the meeting. They 
agreed that it was imperative that nothing should be done to upset Rhoodie. 
Trust would have to be the key faetor in all dealings with him. That meant no 
sneaked pietures. Olsen would be kept in the baekground until needed. It 
was going to be necessary to know exactly how Miami International worked— 
where the transit area was, what planes were coming in from Europe and 
South America. 

What passport w'ould Rhoodie be travelling on ? Would he in fact be coming? 
Would he risk coming into a sophisticated, seeurity-ridden airport like Miami 
International which is the gateway for expatriate Cubans, and also the gateway 
for the mammoth cocaine traffic into America from South America? Did this 
choice of venue mean Rhoodie was coming in from South America? Would he 
be going back there ? 

Day said: ‘Wc must persuade him that we should stay with him after 
this first meeting. We can't just let him go off again.' 

Rees: ‘But what about the condition that he has to see us board a plane?’ 

‘Let’s make bookings, and cancel or change if we can talk him into us staying 
with him.’ 

They also deeided that they would suggest to Rhoodie that they move off to a 
remote spot somewhere, so that they could have privaey and thereby reduee 
the possibility of being pieked up by chance by other journalists. Olsen began 
phoning the Miami embassies oi various South American eountries, listing 
those that would aeeept South Alrican passports, and which had some kintl 


of a tourist industry to give them cover. Olsen also went down to the airport 
to survey the Iie of the land, and phoned back to the Fontainbleau with 
startling news. 

Miami International Airport had no transit area. 

Every passenger had to pass through customs and immigration—even those 
who were simply changing planes. The transit area meeting would have had 
obvious benefits for Rhoodie under normal conditions—he needed no visas, 
he needed to go through no Controls. He could have flown in on one flight, 
stayed in the transit area and flown out on another flight without technically 
häving been in the United States. It was a tactic which the journalists thought 
typical of him—simple, clever and quite in line with his knowledge of airports, 
and how to slip in and out of them. 

Why then did he not know that Miami had no transit area? Was this a ruse 
to put them off? Was he going to phone and mercly arrange another meeting? 

The Third Man was toid to phone Cannes again. The contact man was toid 
that something had gone wrong at Miami. Could he please get Rhoodie to 
phone urgently. ‘Eve already given him the message, your phone number in 
Miami’, he was toid. The contact said he would try and get hoid of Rhoodie 
again, and would phone back. The tension in the hotel room was enormous as 
they waited for the call. When it came, it brought little cheer. ‘No’, the Cannes 
contact man said, ‘his housekeeper tells me he’s gone away for a few days. He 
must be on his way to you.’ 

Olsen and Day went back to the airport to watch the area where passengers 
from South American flights emerged. Rees and the Third Man waited in the 
hotel for Rhoodie’s call. 

The hours tieked away. Olsen and Day began to see mirages as hundreds 
of South American faees swept past them. So many looked like Rhoodie, 
dark-skinned, dark hair, side-burns. And then Dav’s name was called on the 
public address. ‘Please go to the Braniff inquiries eounter, Mr Day.’ When he 
got there, a Braniff Airlines passenger-service girl handed him the phone. It 
was Rees: ‘Hc’s just phoned, Chris. He’s in the airport. Stay where you are, 
Fll see you there.’ 

Rees arrived soon afterwards: ‘He’s häving a short chat to the Third Man, 
then he’ll see us. He says he didn’t realise that there are no transit facilities 
here.’ 

Olsen was toid to keep out of sight, and Day and Rees went towards the 
refreshment area near the Braniff eounter. It was nearly midnight. 
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RHOODIE AT L AST 

\fm really putting myselfin your hands 


For Rees and Day, the meeting vvith Rhoodie in the strangely deserted Miami 
Airport that night was a milestone in the Muldergate probe. Within minutes 
of their meeting with the architect of South Africa’s secret propaganda war, 
they knew they were in a unique position. Not only were they sitting on the 
scoop of the decade in terms of South African journalism, they were also 
within striking distance of obtaining answers to the hundreds of questions 
that had arisen out of the scandal. 

Rhoodie could teil them about the secrets of the former ‘G’ section if he 
chose to do so. And what of the roles of other prominent members of the 
Government and civil Service? 

Rees and Day, exhausted after the tension of the chase and the lõng flights, 
could not help thinking how ironic it all was. Here was Rhoodie, the man 
who had tried to close their newspaper down bv establishing the Citizen , 
actually considering whether or not to teil his story to the Rand Daily Mail. 
It was strange, too, that he should even consider talking to the men who had 
contributed to his downfall and disgrace. 

They knew that they would have to handle Rhoodie with kid gloves. They 
would quickly have to gain his confidence and establish a relationship of trust. 
They would also have to guard against the sudden appearance of other 
pressmen. 

Both men breathed a sigh of relief when Rhoodie suddenlv said: ‘OK, 
we’ll talk’ .. . 

Most of the terminal looked empty, except for Rhoodie’s transit guard and 
a scattering of passengers trying to sleep on the deep, plastic chairs. 

Rhoodie shook his head, saying: ‘You knovv, I can't for the life of me think 
whv I had forgotten that Miami airport doesn’t have a transit section’, his 
heavily accented South African voice rolling the r’s. 

Day said: ‘It must be unusual for you to make a mistake like that. How did 
you get through immigration without them grabbing you?’ 

The dark lean face, deep-etched Unes down the cheeks, turned to the 
journalist: ‘Oh, I make mistakes. But you know not every immigration officer 
checks every passport against his list.' 

Rees: ‘Are you travclling on your South African passport?’ 

Rhoodie beid up his hatul in a hall gcsturc, ‘Now wail a minule. I.efs not 


have any of those kind of questions. There are stiil quite a few ground rules we 
have to get clear.’ 

He went on to reaffirm that this meeting would not be reported, that no 
pictures would be taken; and then he outlined his position: he said he wanted 
to put his side of events, but his main consideration was the safety and future 
of his wife, Katie. 

The voice hardened, the lips thinned. ‘I cannot teil you how angry I am at 
the way that the Botha government is treating her. How can they take her 
passport away? It’s nothing but legal violence. How can they split a family like 
this? Do you know that they sent police round to her, questioning her for hoius. 

‘Now 1 I want to make one thing quite clear: nothing, and 1 mean nothing, 
must be done that will jeopardise her position. At the moment I’m toid that 
she is negotiating with the Government about her assets and 1 don’t want those 
ncgotiations to be hampered. There is a reasonable chance that she will get her 
passport back, therefore I am not going to do or say anything until her position 
is clear.’ 

He went on to say that the Government had frozen his assets in South, .Africa, 
and it looked as though they were going to take his pension away as wcll. 

‘You know', I worked my guts out 18 hours a day all my adult life for mv 
country and what do I get? They take away everything I have.’ 

He said that while he was determined to put his side of things, he wanted to 
be paid for doing so. ‘This is the only way I can get my pension back. This is 
all 1 have left. This will be my pension.’ 

Day and Rees toid him that they could meet his conditions, except it was their 
ncwspaper’s policy not to pay for material on Muldergate and they could not 
promise payment. 

They said they would very much like to publish his story in South Africa, 
but that they would have no objections if he negotiated with the overseas 
media—on the basis that there would be simultaneous publication. 

‘But what’, he said, ‘will you be ablc to publish in South Africa? The whole 
matter is sub judice because of the Erasmus Commission.’ 

Day said: ‘Dr Rhoodie, I think you should lcave that up lo us. I think 
that our track record shows that we have the courage to print what people 
say ii it means getting to the whole truth. We are prepared to give you that 
Qpportunity, and you must let us worry about the law.’ 

Rees quipped: ‘You must know, Dr Rhoodie, that the Mail has the courage 
of its previous convictions.' 

Rhoodie laughed out loud, his first uninhibited action of the night. 

Day said: ‘What I suggest we do is this: the three of us should go to a quiet 
oul-of-the-way place of your choice where we could spend a few days getting 
the story down without inierruptious. We give our word that we will not 
publish any thing you sa\ until you say so. Events are moving at sudi a pace in 
South Alrica, aud couununu.it mus are so diflicult because oi the political 
c luuale, t Iial il is esseni tal I Iial we get evervl hing down so I Iial we c an publish 
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at a moment’s notice. And while we’re getting it all down, your wife’s position 
will probablv stabiilse.’ 

Rees: ‘Wc’vc made a list of South American countries where it appears that 
South Africans will have no trouble gaining entry. We don’t think Europe is 
a great idea at this stage, because there are so many journalists looking for 
vou that anything could happen there.’ 

Rees named Argentine, Peru, Ecuador. 

Rhoodie said: ‘Peru is not a good place right now, there are civil disturb- 
ances in Lima. The situation there is too jumpy. But Ecuador, I think, is the 
right place. I’ve got good friends there, and in anv case 1 have some business to 
attend to there.’ 

Day: ‘What are Communications like there, phones and so on?’ 

Rhoodie: ‘Very good, there are not many delays—they route the calls 
through Japan. What you have to watch though is the South African exchange 
in Cape Town. They’ll monitor calls.’ 

I )ay: ‘Should we do that then ? Should we go to Ecuador for a few days and 
get it all down pcnding your release for publication ?’ 

Rhoodie looked from Day to Rees, then glanced down at his briefcase, then 
said: ‘Hell, I’m reallv putting myself in your hands’. 

Day: ‘We have to trust each other, it’s reallv a question of enlightened 
self-interest.’ 

Rhoodie suddenly made up his mind. ‘Right’, he said, ‘let’s go to Ecuador.' 

While Rhoodie and Rees went to make the flight bookings to Ecuador, Day 
went off to lind Olsen. He outlined the position to him saying that he should 
travel back to Europe with the Third Man, but should let him go on to 
Johannesburg alonc. Olsen would stay in Europe in case Katie Rhoodie turned 
up there suddenly, and Day would relay messages to him from Ecuador via 
Sparks. 

'1'lie farewell with the Third Man was a warm one—Rees and Day overjoyed 
that the great white hope had finallv delivercd the big scoop. 

The Miami Airport drama, however, was far from over. 

'Fhe Braniff llight to Ecuador via Panama was due to leave in a few hours 
and Rhoodie, Rees and Day had had little sleep over the past few days. So 
they decided to book a room in the hotel inside the airport building and get a 
few hours’ sleep. Rhoodie asked to make a phone ca 11, and the journalists left 
the room. When they returned, he was stretched out on the bed—asleep. 
They were to see him do that often, he could sleep quickly, anywfiere, on 
anything. He said he’d learnt the knack during the hundreds of thousands of 
kilometres he’d flowm during his career. Day lay down on the bed next to him, 
but Rees went out to buy cigarettes. 

As he reached the foyer, he heard the public address system blaring: 
‘Calling Eschel Rhoodie, calling Eschel Rhoodie. Please report to immigration 
immediately.’ 

Rees nearly faintcd. liire they had South A!rica’s most wanteil man all to 


themselves asleep in their hotel room, and his name was being paged in one 
of the world’s busiest airports. 

He saw several immigration and airport security men dashing around saying, 
‘where is that guv?’ Rees recognised Rhoodie’s guard. ‘What’s up’, he said. 
‘What’s the panic?’ 

The guard said excitedly: ‘Your friend. Where’s your fricnd?’ 

‘He’s upstairs asleep in the hotel.’ 

‘We thought we’d lost him.’ 

In the flurry of the taiks at the coffee table, and t he sudden decision to go 
to Ecuador, everybody had forgotten that Rhoodie was under guard. The 
authorities thought he had escaped. 

Rees calmed the guard down, fetched him a chair, some coffee and a dough- 
nut, and put him outside the hotel room door. When he went inside, both 
Rhoodie and Day were asleep. 

At 4 a.m. Miami time, they boarded the Braniff flight and flew to Quito, 
Ecuador, high in the Andes of South America. 

As they went through immigration, Rees saw Rhoodie handling the familiar 
green South African passport. ‘Good God’, he thought, ‘the man’s amazing. 
Here he is floating in and out of the United States with a cancelled passport 
and he’s not given a single indication that he’s the least bit worried.’ Rees and 
Day were to find out over the next few weeks that he had come by this extra- 
ordinarv ability to remain outwardly calm in the most anxious moments 
simply because during the last few years he had experienced so many crises, 
so many anxious moments. 

Glancing across the aisle, he could see Rhoodie’s profile: it seemed Aztec, 
as fitting as the Spanish he had spoken to the air hostess. Rees thought that 
Rhoodie had another quality which went with his nervelessness—he was a 
chameleon. He blended with his background. In no way did this man look 
like one of the troopers in the front line fighting for Af rikaancr Nationalism. 
No, the man asleep across the aisle looked much like those around him. He 
looked an internationalist, not a nationalist. And Rees remembered that 
Sparrow also felt that; it was Sparrow who said Rhoodie did not act nor look 
like an Afrikaner. He could have been Italian, Spanish, Greck, anything. 

Day had similar feclings, but what struck him was that there was something 
unnatural in the man’s phlegmatic attitude under these circumstances. He had 
shown no animosity to Rees at all since meeting him for the first time several 
hours ago. One would have thought that even a flicker of hatrcd would have 
emerged on seeing the man who had done as much as anybody to bring about 
his downfall. In expressing his angcr against the injusticcs he said had been 
done to him by his country, his prime minister, his people, he showed no signs 
of passion. Ii was a cold angcr. The only emolion he’d shown, and that was 
very bricf, was when he spoke of the harassment of Katie. There seemed no 
regret for any of Ins past aclions, hc’d oflbrcd no words showing liial he had 
an\ syinpalhv loi ( oimic Muldel \ pliglil, ollin llian saving almosl t linii aIIy : 
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‘If they destrov Connie Mulder, I’ll destroy them.’ He seemed to have changed, 
adapted with little effort to being an exile, which was not really surprising 
considering he had spent most of his career time abroad. 

There were no signs of the extreme arrogance which had been his hallmark 
in South Africa; he’d shown none of the impatience he displayed to people who 
made siliv errors; he’d been polite, sometimes self-effacing. (These early 
assessments of Rhoodie were put to his daughter by Rees and Day a lõng whilc 
later, and she could not understand them. She says her fathcr is a sentimentalist, 
emotionalism being one of his greatest weaknesses.) 

Looking up suddenly, Day saw that Rhoodie was watching him. The head 
had not moved, the watching simply mcant the lifting of his eyelids. Day felt 
uncomfortable, and asked: ‘What sort of place is Ecuador?’ 

Rhoodie stretched his legs, saying: ‘It’s a banana republic, just the sort oi 
iiling Allistcr Sparks would say Connie Mulder and I were going to do to South 
Africa.’ The sarcasm hung heavy in the air. 

‘The Minister of the Interior, or somebodv like that, has just murdered the 
Foreign Minister. Ir’s forced a general elcction, one of the first for a lõng time, 
and the military junta is being hard-pressed to keep the kettle off the boil. 

‘You must realise one thing, though. South Africa has no diplomatic relations 
with Ecuador, so keep your head down. You do anything wrong, there’s 
nothing South Africa can do about getting you out. Lm lucky, though, Lve 
got good friends there.’ 

The threat was implicit: do something I don’t like, brcak that embargo, and 
I’ll get my friends to jump on you. And Pretoria can do nothing about it. 
Obviously, his belief in the Mai/'s journalist ethics was limited. 

Ecuador, he said, was a country of contrasts—there was a wide gap between 
the poor (the majority) and the rich (the minority). There had been rapid 
development recently after the discovery of oil. 

This could explain his links with military Ecuador—oil and arms. It also 
ütted in with his publicly stated view that the polecats of the world, the 
ostracised, like South Africa, Israel, Chile, Nicaragua and so forth should 
form an alliance to make them strong to take on their critics. Perhaps Ecuador 
was one such country (there had been that report too in South Africa, denied 
by Ecuador, that he hcld honorary consul status). 

Turning to Rees and Day, he said: ‘How’ve you enjoved this jet-setting? lt’s 
great fun isn’t it? Sitting in aircraft for days, eating plastic food. But that’s 
what I had to do for years, for my country. And then they call mc a jet-setter. 

‘They call me a playboy, too. Do you know that I don’t drink—that the only 
alcohol that has ever passed my lips was a Mickev Finn concoction they gave 
me when I left the Vaderland newspaper as a young journalist. I don’t eat 
rich food, I’m a health nut and eat health foods. Now you teil mc, what kind 
of playboy is that who doesn’t like faney food or alcohol?’ 

Rees jumped in: ‘Ycs, but you love expensive cars. You’ve had a Jaguar, 
you’ve had a Daimler, you’ve had a gold Mercedes Bcnz ISO Sl ( which eos ts 


about as much as a middle-class house in South Africa. You ow'n a flat on one 
oi the world s most famous beaehes, Clifton. And you have a property next to 
one of the world’s most beautiful seaseapes, Plettenberg Bay. You wear 
expensive elothes, you entertain lavishly, you like beautiful women, you stay 
in the finest hotels round the world, you fly in private jets with any number of 
passports in your poeket, vou’ve handled literally millions of rand. If people 
have that image of you, it’s beeause }’ou’ve done all these things. But I take 
your point about the non-joys of jet-setting.’ 

Rhoodie and Rees looked at each other. Obviously, thought Day, this 
relationship was going to be built on respeet, there was going to be no bullshit. 

The deseent into Quito w'as breathtaking as the jet flew through a narrow 
corridor lined with snow-capped dormant voleanoes, and one not so dormant— 
Cotopaxi. The small, dingy airport was crowded with militia, peasants, busi- 
nessmen. Rhoodie went through immigration first, using a South African 
passport, saying over his shoulder ‘They are with me’. Rees and Day passed 
through, after getting tourist visas valid for two weeks. 

After collecting their luggage (Rhoodie said he did not have any with him 
beeause it was in Brazil and he would have to send for it), the three walked out 
oi the building. Waiting for Rhoodie was a Landrover and Ecuadorian driver 
who greeted him in Spanish. Rees, who knew a little of the language after 
spending some time in Madrid while interviewing South Africa’s only hijaeker, 
hred Kärnil, gathered that the driver (and presumablv the vehiclc) were 
owmed bv a Sefior Klein, and that Rhoodie would be staying at his house. 

He had toid the journalists that he would be ‘staying w'ith a friend whom 1 
d°n t want to identify’. He suggested they book into the Inter-Continental 
Hotel. 

1 he drive through the streets of Quito showed little evidence of any recent 
development programme. The poverty in much of the eity looked as extreme 
as anything seen in South Africa’s shanty blaek townships. But as the Land¬ 
rover moved up to the hotel, it was obvious that Rhoodie had been right—this 
neighbourhood was obviously for the rich. 

Promising to meet at the hotel the next morning at 9 a.m., Eschel Rhoodie 
was driven off at great speed looking as much at home, as much in charge in 
Quito, Ecuador as he did in Menlo Park, Pretoria. 
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l The seed that grew into South Africa s clandestine masterplan 


At 9 a.m. exactly, Rhoodie came striding into the foyer of the hotel, wearing 
the same clothes he had worn in Miami. ‘Did you have a good rest ?' he asked, 
‘because we’ve got a lot of work on our hands.’ 

Rees and Day took him to Rees’s hotel room, and thev outlined a proposed 
schedule for each working day. They would start at 9 a.m., break for 20 
minutes for tea at 11, break for lunch between 1 and 2.30 (Rhoodie said he 
needed the extra half-hour because he had a system of fixed time calls to take 
from South Africa and Europe), work through to 5 p.m., resume again at 8 
and end at 10. This daily pattern was stuck to rigidly for several weeks in 
February 1979. Rhoodie gave an impressive performance. 

He sat motionless for hours on end, day after day, in the same chair, in the 
same position—only occasionally getting up to sip at a glass of water. He 
delivered his story in a monotone, and often it was difficult to relate the dramatic 
events to the voice, which pitched itself only slightly above a drone. He 
showed little emotion, even at his most acrid; he had a passion for detail, a 
passion he could easilv fulfill because of his encvclopaedic memory. Rees and 
Day learnt, though, that when he said ‘I can’t remember’, or ‘I have no 
specific knowledge of that that I can remember’, he was evading the issue, 
or was on weak ground. 

He showed hardly any sense of humour (Sparrow had remarked on this), 
but then he probably saw nothing funny in his predicament. lt was difficult 
to get under his skin: prodding or pricking him elicited an indifferent response. 
His career and whirlwind achievements pointed to a high-powered, persuasive, 
extrovert personality—so if his daughter’s assessment of his character is 
accurate, he must have been holding a tight rein on himself; there must have 
been a great deal of emotion swirling around somewhere inside him. 

He had an organised mind, although he said he had no head for figures, 
and a huge capacity for hard work. His powers of concentration far outweighed 
the combined efforts of Day and Rees, and they often lelt more tired than he 
looked—even though he was doing most of the work. 

That he was an achiever came out at the beginning of their taiks with him. 
Everything he touched had lo be liist, bcst, grcatesi. 

1 Ic began his Iile story in t his way: 

‘I was born in Calcdon iii the Capc Province in 1933. liul I have verv liule 

!(><> 


memory of the place. My mother toid me that I won the prize as the best 
baby in the town—I was supposed to have been a verv healthy speeimen ... ’ 

He was one of seven children—four bovs, three girls. The familv was poor 
in the early days, and moved from town to town following Rhoodie’s father’s 
career in the Prisons’ Department. 

What sort of man was your father?—‘He was a verv, very remarkable man. 
He had an extremely strong character. He was a man of enormous integrity, 
great intelligence and if it w-as not for the tragic illness that later overtook him, 
he would have beeome at least Commissioner of Prisons.’ 

What illness was that?—‘Multiple sclerosis. Do you know' that he w'as only 
the seeond or third person to be diagnosed for this illness in South Africa ? 
He was in a wheelchair for fifteen years before he died. He had been extremely 
fit and strong and healthy, but in those years in the wheelchair 1 never heard 
him utter one bitter word.’ 

Was he a strict father?—‘Oh, ves. I remember a period over about three 
years when we were young bovs that he gave us a hiding everv day. We’d been 
doing normal naughty-boy things, like stealing peaehes or corn-on-the-cob.’ 

What else do you remember about him?—‘He was remarkable in another 
respeet. He never got bevond Standard Six at sehool, but later he was given 
special permission to write the higher law level in South Africa—and he passed. 
He w'as the only prison offieer in the country at that time to have achieved this.’ 

What sort of person was your mother?— : ‘My mother was the opposite to 
my father. She was extremely feminine, very, very beautiful. I can recall 
walking down Adderley Street in Cape Tow-n with her, and the wolf whistles 
followed us down the Street. She was a soft, very loving sort of person.’ 

Were you a poor family?—‘Yes, when we were young, we were poor. My 
mother at that stage had an extremely difficult life. She had to do all the washing 
and all the cooking for that large family. She seemed somehow' to be alw-ays 
in the kitchen, doing something for us.’ 

What do you remember of that time as a symbol of your poverty?—‘We 
never really envied anvbody, because we were a elose family. We were good at 
raising poeket money—we’d dive in the oid ereeks for iron, because in those 
war days you could get money for serap iron.’ 

What did you see of prison life?—‘Nothing much at all. We always lived 
near prisons. I think my first real contact with a prisoner oeeurred when we 
moved into a beautiful house when my father was transferred to Pretoria 
Central Prison. There 1 met a young prisoner who worked in our garden. He 
was a member of the royal family in Kenya. Finally, when I went to work as a 
journalist 1 was the first newspaperman to be allowed into Pretoria Central to 
lake piclurcs and write a series of artides. li was my first seoop.’ 

|Seven monlhs afler ihis conversalion Rhoodie was held in ihe new Pretoria 
(.endal Prison Ihe oid one had been dcmolishcd shorlly before whilc 
awailing Irial ui Souih Alm a | 

Was youi I il lu i s career as a pi ison ollicci ihe rcason lor your doing a 
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thesis on criminology?—‘No, it was more my interest in sociology and the 
law.’ 

What of vour academic career?—‘I suffered as a schoolboy. My brothers 
were brilliant students and I was more interested in sport and girls. My 
brothers Deneys and Nic were exceptional, always at the top of the class. 
Deneys was sent to the University of Cape Town by the Broederbond who 
specially wanted him to go to an English university. They sav he was the best 
history student that the university has ever had.’ 

But what drove the Rhoodie brothers?—‘I think we drove each other. 
There was tremendous rivalry between us. I can remember rushing home 
from rugby, boxing or athletics to teil Deneys and Nic that I had won. It 
meant more to me to impress them than anything else.' 

[When Rhoodie appeared in the Pretoria Supreme Court for remand a few 
months after this interview not a single member of the family—besides his 
daughter, her fiance and his brother-in-law—was in court.] 

You became a provincial rugby player after leaving.school?—‘Yes, I played 
centre and I think that if I had not been sent overseas after joining the Depart¬ 
ment of Information, I would have played for my country, become a Springbok. 
But do you know that I started as a lock forward ?’ 

Louis Luyt started as a flyhalf.—‘Reallv? Do you know r that we first met 
when he played for Free State and I played for Transvaal? That was the last 
time that Transvaal beat Free State in the Free State.’ 

What sort of game did you have that day?—‘Oh, I made the break that led 
to the try which won the match for us.’ 

When did you leave sport and further your academic career ?—‘After I left 
school. I was determined not to be left behind by my brothers. And I caught 
up with them. Do you know that we set a record? We were the first brothers 
to receive our doctorates on the same day at Pretoria University. But I didn’t 
give up sport, I did both. In fact, I worked during the day, went to university 
at night and played provincial rugby in between. It was this period that gained 
me my ability to work hard for lõng periods. It taught me the importance of 
time.’ 

What work did you do?—‘I worked in the Defence Department’s Production 
Office. I earned 18 pounds sterling a month—I gave £5 to my mother, £5 
went towards tuition fees, £5 went on a clothing account, and £3 w'as pocket 
money for myself. This was my first experience of secret wwk—we w'orked on 
the armaments potential of South Africa. This led later to my second big scoop 
in newspapers—that South Africa w'as producing its own arms.’ 

Were you a political animal of any sort then?—‘No, I had the usual fcelings 
of parriotism towards my country but nothing more than that. After working 
for three years on the Vaderland newspaper I left for the Department of 
Information merely to see the world. A friend of my father’s had given me 
an album with thousatuls of pictures and poslcards in il, and this made mc 
want to see the world 


It was shortly after Rhoodie joined the Department of Information in 1956 
that he married Katie after a four-year courtship. His first overseas post was in 
Australia where he worked from 1957 to 1960. He left South Africa as a young, 
earnest, short-back-and-sides, sports-loving South African who had never 
been out of the country before, who knew, and cared, little about politics. He 
was to return a sophisticated Citizen of the world, a person capable of managing 
people, politicians, the news media, institutions, countries, heads of State. And, 
he says, he learnt most of it from the Americans. And from one man in 
particular, a former CIA agent with the unlikely name of Brown. 

Rhoodie said he met Brown (Tm quite sure that was not his right sumame, 
we all called him Brownie’) in the early 1960s through an American business- 
man who held a lot of South African stock. The businessman toid Rhoodie 
that he wanted to initiate a campaign to increase American investment in 
South Africa. He arranged a meeting with Brown, who he said was an expert 
on the media and ‘related matters’. 

Rhoodie was ripe for the picking. He was 27, young, ambitious, hard- 
working, and frustrated. He constantly chafed against the old-boy network of 
soft-sell diplomacy that South Africa had inherited from the British. His 
countrv’s foreign and information Services, he felt, should be more aggressive— 
and not adopt the line of least resistance, not merely reäct all the time, but act 
with a Capital A. His meeting with Brown was the start of the making (and 
really the breaking) of Rhoodie. 

‘Brown said the way to run the campaign was to get more Americans involved 
in South Africa. The more they got involved, the more they would want to 
know the facts. At that time most Americans, and many newspaper editors 
believed that the Afrikaners were Dutch colonialists, that the country had 
been taken by a series of conquests of the blacks. The ignorance was appalling. 

I found that I could get the National Association for the Advancement of 
C.oloured People (NAACP) better to understand the complexities of the 
Afrikaners’ position than the white Americans. The blacks could understand 
the necessity for creating special organisations to pull the Afrikaner up by his 
bootstraps after the Boer War when he was crushed by the British. 

‘ The NAACP understood that, because they had the same problems. The 
wfiites couldn’t grasp it. I found that there w-as a wall of intellectual dishonesty 
in America which was obscuring the facts from getting through to the public. 
What had been happening was that the newspapers were only printing the 
brutal highlights about South Africa. I understood this, I know that newspapers 
are there to publish the brutal highlights. But what worried me was that they 
would write at lengi h about South Africa in their editorials, attacking South 
Atrica. My argument was that newspapers should publish background articles 
cxplaining the facts, so that rcadcrs could assess whether the views expressed 
in the editorials were valid or not. I lus was an argument I could not resolve. 

I o cover Sool Ii Airn a .md Us problems properly one would need to have an 
ent ire < olnum lo explain t Iie bai kg mi md toone nn Ii oi a brutal news liigi il ig lil 
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‘I discussed these issues with Brownie and I think this is where the idea was 
born that we would have to change to a much more radical approach. 

‘Brownie toid me some of the things that the CIA had done in some countries 
and how they were influencing people through politics and the media. Brownie 
gave me a book to read called The Strategy of Subversion. Then he introduced 
me to a number of people who today I believe must have been CIA agents. 
They had names like Brown, Williams, Graham. 

‘Thev all had an enormous knowledge of what was happening in the student 
movements and in the media, particularly in Europe and Latin America. 
Brownie and his friends toid me that it was essential to pick potential leaders 
early, and get to know them so when they got into a position of influence you 
had a friend there. It is almost impossible, they said, to get close to somebody 
once he gets to the top. By then, it’s too läte. 

‘They also toid me that the best way of handling student movements is not 
to fight them, but infiltrate them. And with political movements, one must 
infiltrate them, help finance them and then take them over. 

‘Brownie was very brutal about the media. He said it was impossible to 
break through the brutal-highlight syndrome. The only way to influence the 
media was to own it, or to own some of the senior people in it.’ 

Brownie’s friends, Rhoodie said, never invited him to their homes. ‘They 
always came to where I was. I think they w'ere trying to lind out what we were 
doing, or were planning to do.’ 

Day: ‘You don’t think they had spotted you as a potential leader and were 
cultivating you for the day when you got into a position of real influence?’ 

Rhoodie smiled and said: ‘I don’t think so. Brownie became a real friend.’ 

Rhoodie said that what Brownie and his friends toid him, and what he had 
learnt in the short, but intensive, period he had spent overseas, planted the 
seed that was to grow into South Africa’s massive clandestine master plan to 
buy its way into the corridors of influence. 

‘The bit about getting to know leaders early in their careers we adopted 
very quickly after that. Do you know that we got very close to Carter lõng 
before he was even nominated for the Presidency ? He even appeared on TV 
with one of my information officers. We saw him quite often in Georgia and 
were later to help contribute secretly to his campaign funds through people 
fronting for us.’ 

Rees: ‘It’s a matter of record that relations between South Africa and the 
United States reached an all-time low during the early stages of the Carter 
Administration, so does this kind of thing really work ?’ 

Rhoodie: ‘Oh yes, it works all right. I think Carter would have been far 
more hostile had he had no contact at all with South Africa or South Africans. 
I think you have to judge it by that yardstick in this instance.’ 

Soon after his meeting with Brownie, Rhoodie returned to South Africa 
in 1965 for the hrst tiine since leaving in 1957. 

I low had he changed? 


‘Well, I had discovered that we in South Africa were not so different from 
evervbody else. And another major change was that all my ideas about race 
had gone by the board. I had learnt that I could talk intelligently with the 
NAACP, while a white professor from Boston had no grasp of what I was 
talking about. 

T’d learnt too that South Africans were hammering each other over matters 
which nobody in the world cared a damn about—like party political differences. 
The world doesn’t care which party you belong to, they only want to know one 
thing: are you a member of the dominant white minority, or a member of the 
black majority? I knew that we had to use terminology which the world 
understood, that was of worth to them—not us. 

‘But, you know, while many of these things were beginning to crvstallise 
in my mind, I hadn’t yet reached the stage w'here I was looking at my own 
Government, my own situation and saying how must we change things in 
South Africa. I had only really reached the stage then of changing the marketing 
of South Africa. 

T’d learnt from the United States that you had to have a hard sell—that you 
were competing against 120 other countries all trying to get Unele Sam’s 
attention. I’d learnt that if you walk into a senator’s office you cannot go in 
there and start talking about the weather and so on. He’s far too busy for that. 
You have to come straight to the point right away. 

‘And years later, in 1971, when we were looking for a name for an inter- 
national “front” magazine I came up with To the Point.' 

He broke ofif his story and said: ‘Do you know that my son qualifies for United 
States citizenship beeause he was born there? He’s very keen on beeoming a 
designer of spaee vehicles. I have very good friends at NASA and they’ve 
toid me they would see that he reeeived all the training there he would ever 
need.’ 

Day: ‘Are you going to advise him to take out United States citizenship?’ 

‘Well, you know all this trauma has affeeted him very badly. At the age of 
15 a person is very vulnerable. He’s been badly hurt by what people in South 
Africa have done to me. He’s one of the people who have toid me not to go 
back to South Africa. But if I were to give him advice, I would say to him that 
he should not take the aetions of a seetion of the community in his country and 
hoid it against the whole of the soeiety. I’d teil him to go to America, sure, but 
to come back and use his knowledge for the good of South Africa. 

Tve discussed matters with him, and I’ve toid him that I will never, never 
forgive these people—people who elaim to be people of God—for separating 
a family like this. But I said this need not affeet him, like it has me.’ 

Rhoodie said Iie had sent his son to a sehool in England which had many 
black pupils, beeause 'I don’t want my son lo grow up with the raeist attitudes 
I have seen among children in Pretoria’. 

(It was a llaw in Rhootlie’s makeup ihal Iie gave no indicalion that he had 
realised at liist händ that the systcni oi governinent he had propagated so 
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enthusiastically had for so lõng forced thousands of black families to split up 
because of the migrant labour laws.) 

Eschel junior, he said, had been häving a hard time at school in South Africa. 
‘The teachers had been very good to him, but you know children of his age are 
bloodthirsty creatures and they’d come to him and say: “Your father and 
Connie have stolen R30-million”.’ 

Rhoodie’s posting to the United States in 1966 found him increasingly 
frustrated with the safety-first tactics that South Africa was employing in 
efforts to improve its image abroad. ‘Everybody had made a holy cow of the 
philosophy that we must not interfere with the domestic affairs of other 
countries. My view was that they were doing precisely that to us, so why 
shouldn’t we do the same ? Why couldn’t we point out publicly to the Americans 
that liberalisation of the race laws had not led to harmony overnight? That 
there were riots and killings in their streets? That we had the same problems?’ 

A year later, in 1967, he was posted to Holland—and this was another major 
move in the shaping of Eschel Rhoodie. 

‘Holland is the most difficult of all posts for a South African information 
officer abroad. First, the Dutch are very well informed on South Africa. By 
temperament they are argumentative, and they tend to argue from a point of 
principle. If it is their principle that you are wrong, then they are not going to 
listen to your arguments. This taught me that there were far larger sections 
of the world who knew a great deal about South Africa—and for them you 
need more finesse, or an indirect approach. 

‘My four years in Holland taught me that to get your message into the 
media, you had to use the buck-down approach, not the buck-up. In other 
words, you had to get to the owners and get them to get your message into 
their newspapers and magazines.’ 

(It is interesting to note that Vorster tried this tactic with the owners of 
the English-language Press in South Africa, presumably on Rhoodie’s advice, 
in that he called them in for discussions, telling them that they had to keep 
their editors in line for the good of the country. It is also interesting that 
Rhoodie persuaded Vorster to introduce a system whereby he would invite 
South African editors and foreign correspondents to an annual dinner in his 
home for informal taiks. Rhoodie toid Dav and Rees he had persuaded 
Vorster to introduce this function with the argument: somebody who has 
been to your home, sat at your table, eaten your food, drunk your wine, is 
likely to hoid back just that little bit more when it comes to criticising you 
publicly.) 

It was during this period of speaking to the owners of newspapers and 
magazines that he met Hubert Jussen, then a director of onc of FIolland’s 
biggest political magazines, Elseviers. ‘I say it without any falsc modesty, that 
I was able to inlluence the editor of Elseviers through Jussen.’ 

It was also ihe start of a relationship which leil lo Jusscn’s invnlvcmcnt in 
South African seirel projeets sm li as the Citizen and lo the Point. 


Rhoodie said he ‘worked his backside off’ in Holland, getting to know the 
political leaders of a country which had about 50 parties in parliament, where 
everything was done by coalition. 

‘By getting to know them, I mean getting them to sit down with me and 
have dinner in my home with Katie. I achieved this because I sat down and 
learnt everything there was to know about Holland and the Netherlands, far 
more than they themselves knew. I found that the Dutch like talking about 
their country. I also learnt a few basics—like being pro-Canadian and pro- 
British because those two countries were very much involved in the liberation 
of the Netherlands, and being anti-German and anti-French.’ 

Rhoodie said the Dutch attitude towards South Africa was of prime im- 
portance. Most of the world thought that the Afrikaners in South Africa 
were Dutch, part of the Dutch family—and if the Dutch adopted an attitude 
towards South Africa, then the rest of the world believed that attitude to be 
the correct one. 

Rhoodie developed his relationship with Jussen into a deep friendship. 
Jussen, he said, had helped the Americans with the rehabilitation of the 
European Press after the Second World War before settling down again in 
the Netherlands. 

‘When I met him during my Holland posting, he was disgruntled about the 
way in which the leftwing had taken control of the Dutch media. He intimated 
that he had done just about all he wanted to do in the publishing world, but 
said he had one ambition left: to run a conservative publication much along 
the lines of Time and Newsweek , something that would offset the radicalism 
which had crept into so much of the world’s media.’ 

Rhoodie said he arranged for Jussen to visit South Africa, where he spoke 
to many political leaders including Vorster. He was most impressed, and he 
and Rhoodie together dreamed up the idea of starting To the Point. It was an 
idea which Vorster accepted, Rhoodie said, and the magazine was launched 
in the earlv 1970s with some of Jussen’s money, and some of South Africa’s. 
Later it would be fully subsidised by State money, and Rhoodie was to jõin 
the South African edition as deputy editor in 1971 as ‘the government’s man 
to watch over editorial policy’. 

But before this took place another major event happened to Rhoodie in 
Holland. The new South African Minister of Information visited the country, 
and Rhoodie met Connie Mulder for the first time. 

‘We got on famously’, Rhoodie said. ‘He impressed me right from the 
beginning. I had no hesitation in telling him what was wrong with our informa- 
tion efforts, and I outlined to him what I thought we should do about it, the 
concept of which I had spelt out in my book, The Paper Curtain. 

In 1972, while Rhoodie was a Government front man on To the Point , 
Mulder approachcd him and askeil him lo become Secrelary for Information. 
Rhoodie loid him he wmild lake ihe juh proviiled he would be allowed lo 
implement .i see icl propaganda wai Mulder, he said, agreed ui piim iple aflei 
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he had outlined how he thought the war should be conducted. This outline 
was later put to Vorster, at a meeting in the Prime Minister’s office in 
Februarv 1974. 

It was now nearly midnight in February 1979 in Quito, Ecuador, and 
Rhoodie got up from his chair, stretched his arms and said: ‘We’ll talk about 
that meeting tomorrow.’ 
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DR GOLD’S PROPAGANDA WAR 


‘No rules applied; the ends justified the means 


The now familiar Rhoodie figure arrived promptlv the next morning. He 
was going to talk about the background to the establishment of the secret 
funds—and the decision to embark on the no-holds-barred propaganda war. 

The decision, he said, had been taken at a meeting in Prime Minister John 
Vorster’s office in February 1974—exactly five vears ago to the day that he sat 
recounting his side of events in the journalists’ hotel room in Quito. Present 
at that meeting were Vorster, Mulder, Finance Minister Dr Nico Diederichs, 
Eschel Rhoodie, Deneys Rhoodie and Ees de Villiers. 

It is essential to understand that the two people who had to decide (Mulder 
and Rhoodie had already agreed in principle to the plan) were receptive to the 
concept of launching a secret war, with secret funds, using any means—if it 
was in the ‘national interest’. 

First, there was Vorster. Many of his critics say he has never lost the pro- 
Nazi beliefs and sympathies which led to his internment (along with van den 
Bergh) in a concentration camp during the Second World War. His actions as 
Minister of Justice in the 1960s, it is said, bore out this criticism because the 
detention-without-trial legislation he piloted through Parliament was hardly 
an indication of his respect for the ruie of law; many legal men say that he 
had little regard for the courts—if they stood in the way of what he believed 
was in the national interest. In this cause no rules applied: the ends justified 
the means. If it was necessary to fool the world, and the South African tax- 
payer, by bribing politicans, secretly owning newspapers, allowing a Cabinet 
Minister to Iie to Parliament—then so be it. 

The other person to whom Rhoodie had to sell his master plan was 
Diederichs. And here again was a willing customer. Beneath the benign 
exterior of this economist and philosopher, lav a man who as a young politician 
had flirted with national socialism and who believed that most means would 
be justified when it came to furthering the aims of Afrikaner Nationalism. 
He was generally considered to be one of the fathers of the Broederbond. He 
was also a founder member of the Reddingsdaadbond, which was established 
lo hclp the Afrikaner nation to rise economically and politically. Both were 
secret organisations, and both were responsible for getting many thousands of 
Afrikaners inin intluenlial positions in all seetors of South African Iile. Known 
throughout l Iie intcrnalional business world as ‘Dr (mld’, il was c läinuni ihal 
I )icderi< l»s used Souli) Aim a's vasl gold reserves lo persuade ilu- l Jnion Bank 
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of Switzerland to help front for Rhoodie, and to help ‘launder’ money for such 
projects as the Citizen and the Washington Star. 

Diederichs, who died in 1978 while State President, was named at a public 
meeting organised by the far rightwing Herstigte Nasionale Party (HNP), as 
häving placed many millions in a secret Swiss bank account to be used to 
establish a South African government-in-exile, probably in South America, 
if the Government were deposed by revolution. (The HNP was formed as a 
splinter from the National Party which it believed had become too liberai 
and was selling out the whites in Southern Africa.) 

Rhoodie began his account: ‘I started by outlining the precarious State of 
affairs in South Africa: the continuing isolation, the fact that our major 
problems were no longer so much the Soviet Union, or the activities of the 
Communist groups or even the anti-apartheid groups, but the democracies of 
the West. Their politicians, their newspapers, their business communities. 

‘If South Africa, I said, were to prevent a situation whereby it found itself 
in complete isolation and whereby its voice would be silenced, then drastic 
measures would have to be taken.’ 

Rhoodie said he then sharply criticised his predecessors’ attempts at trying 
to improve South Africa’s image. 

‘I toid Vorster and Diederichs in no uncertain terms that the Department 
of Information was nothing more than a super post office which produced 
brochures and publications; which made films that had such a soft sell that 
even the South African Tourist Corporation had found it difficult to market 
them. The kind of crap that was being churned out included films on the 
flowers of South Africa and the freedom of an eagle in the Drakensberg 
mountains. 

‘I toid them that we would not continue a major operational effort in the 
Department, directed towards the general public and based on the oid concepts.’ 

Rhoodie’s face hardened, and he looked more like Gaddafi than ever. ‘I 
toid them bluntly: we would deviate radically from this and would go after 
the opinion formers and decision takers in the Western world—by any means 
possible.’ 

He sat back, sipping at a glass of water as another garish Ecuador Airline 
passenger jet came swooping past the hotel window. Although dressed in an 
open-necked sports shirt and a pair of white slacks, his body was stiff and formal. 
He was back in Vorster’s office that February day in 1974. 

‘I looked across at Diederichs and said, do you know that there is a strong 
movement in the United States towards business disengagement and that is 
something that is going to hurt South Africa deeply? 

‘I switchcd to Vorster: there is a ncw philosophy in the world which 
originated in Holland—that the political systcm in South Africa is based on 
structural violence. I his argument enables other organisations to supporl 
groups and people who are bent on using violence as a solution to the problems 
<>l South Alrica. 
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‘I toid him—and I think this is the crux of the matter—that if South Africa 
were to make headway in the world, and to break out of its isolation in order to 
establish channels of communication, then two things would have to happen: 
first, we would have to look very carefullv at those law-s, regulations, practices 
and customs in South Africa wffiich affronted the dignity of the black man— 
and which had nothing at all to do wdth the overall objectives of separate 
political freedom, or the establishment of independent homelands for blacks, 
or those things that deeply affronted the friends of South Africa abroad.’ 

Rhoodie’s one händ clenched, smacking into the palm of the other: ‘I made 
a major issue out of this, because racism had become the greatest social, 
political evil of the world. And w'e were vulnerable—because many laws and 
regulations, and many customs and traditions were, frankly, based on colour. 

‘I pointed out that Communism w'as now' a respectable political movement, 
particularly in Europe. In Italy and France the Communist parties were very 
strong and it would not help for South Africa to defend itself by saying that 
the agitation against us was being led by the Communists. I said a major effort 
must be made to eliminate those law ; s and rules based purely on colour.’ 

Rhoodie paused again, took another sip of water and carried on with his 
account. 

‘That, I toid them, is the first part of the plan. And then I outlined the second 
crucial aspect of the plan.’ 

Rees: ‘Was this the Brownie dictum?’ 

‘Yes, this was the Brownie dictum. I said we could not hope to go through 
official channels, nor through diplomatic channels, to make any headway in 
the world. I presented studies which had been made of the effectiveness or 
otherw'ise of the information efforts of, for example, Germany and the United 
States. I pointed out that in the US alone, within the Federal Government, 
there were something like 8,000 information offices spending millions and 
millions of dollars, vet all the market surveys which had been conducted show'ed 
their credibilitv was extremely low. 

‘The reason for this was simple: people, politicians and the media did not 
believe the information because the people disseminating it were being paid 
to present the official line. The answer, I said, was also simple: create new ? 
avenues, instruments, organisations and people who could speak on behalf 
of South Africa without being openly tied to us ... ’ 

Day: ‘Tike the Club of Ten?’ 

‘Exactly, like the Club of Ten.’ 

‘Did the Club of Ten cxist? Were there ten people?’ 

White teeth shone suddenly out of the brown face, then a quiek chuckle, 
‘Hell, no. 'Ehe Club of Ten was a mirage. We chose the name because it was 
inlriguing. It was only that hlighler Sparrow out there fronting for us.’ 

‘But ii was so obviously South Africa, it looked so governmentish, how could 
it be eHcelivc?’ 

‘I ook, it could have looked that way, but no one could prove it We simply 
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denied all the allegations. Nobody could say for sure that it was us.’ 

‘Until Sparrow talked to us, that is.’ 

Again the Rhoodie chuckle. ‘Yes, until Sparrow talked to vou. But you paid 
him, didn’t you? I hit the target there. I know my man, all right. 

‘But back to the Brownie dictum. What we wanted then was this: people 
saying, well, this is a private organisation, they are not being paid to say this, 
therefore we must accept what they say to be true.’ 

These then were the two key pillars to Rhoodie’s platform: bring about 
change in South Africa to make it easier to gain acceptance abroad; and 
establish a secret propaganda network. 

Rhoodie said he toid the meeting that this campaign should sidestep the 
question of race relations in South Africa and concentrate on those issues which 
would present the country’s assets—its strategic importance, its lõng alliance 
with the West, its strategic minerals and metals, that the Government was 
committed to objectives which, at least in theory, were similar to those which 
the United Nations supported. 

‘I used the example of a seminar organised by UNESCO in Yugoslavia on 
the problems of a multi-national society where the resolutions adopted at the 
time by 36 countries were in direct line with the thinking of the South African 
Government.’ 

Rhoodie stood up from his chair, the first time he’d done so while talking to 
Rees and Day during their work sessions. ‘I turned to Vorster and said: “Are 
you fully aware of what I mean when I refer to a propaganda war, and what is 
involved in psychological warfare ?” 

‘I specificallv said to him: “I want you to approve, not an information asset, 
but a propaganda war in which no rules or regulations count. If it is necessarv 
for me to bribe someone, then I would bribe him or her. If it was necessarv for 
me to purchase, for example, a sable mink coat for an editor’s wife then I 
should be in a position to do so. If it was necessary for me to send somebody 
on a holiday to the Hawaiian Islands with his mistress for a month, then I 
should be able to do so. Are you fully aware of what I mean then, Mr Prime 
Minister?”’ 

The hotel room went quiet. Rhoodie looked out of the window, down a lõng 
valley and across to the snow-capped peaks of the Andes. 

‘What did Vorster say?’ 

He turned and looked at the journalists: “Vorster said he approved the 
propaganda war—a war in which I should not be concerned about rules and 
regulations.’ 

Rhoodie sat down again, crossed his legs, and continued talking. ‘I then said 
to the Prime Minister that I had several projects in mind that we should 
undertake over the next five vears. When it came to the question of money, 
Dr Diederichs, who was then standing at the window, turned to me and asked 
what amounts I envisaged.’ 

The Rhoodie siilile came on briefly. 'I toid liim to sil down, beeause I said it 


might come as a shock to him that I wanted something like R25-million a 
year over a five-year period. I toid him that if, after that period, we had not 
succeeded in achieving a breakthrough, then I would gladly resign. We would 
make it in the next five years, or not at all. 

‘Diederichs turned to me and said he liked the presentation. He was prepared 
to accept it and he was prepared to provide the money.’ 

Rhoodie’s pride was almost visible when he said: ‘Do you know, Dr 
Diederichs said he was terribly disappointed that he had not had this conver- 
sation ten years ago—South Africa badly needed this kind of programme. 

In motivating the need for this vast budget, Rhoodie said he toid Vorster 
that Germany had occupied, and won over, a number of countries without 
firing a shot simplv by using psychological warfare and propaganda. ‘You 
know, van den Bergh and I were against anv military activities or military arms 
support anywhere in Africa.’ 

Rhoodie said he was asked by Vorster to prepare an outline of the programme 
on paper; this he did, and he asked for a total R65-million, of which R15- 
million would be spent in the first year. 

Vorster said he could not take the money out of his BOSS budget, beeause 
the Opposition would attack him, saying the money was being used for the 
BOSS apparatus. Diederichs, he said, later toid him that a general outline of 
the projects proposed for the initial period, as well as the necessity for them, 
was given to P.W. Botha, then Minister of Defence, who had agreed that this 
was a good idea. The money would be channelled through the Department 
of Defence, to BOSS, and then to the ‘G’ funds in the Department of 
Information. 

(Throughout the Muldergate storm, Botha has denied that he knew about 
projects like the Citizen , or the Washington Star, and said he objeeted stronglv 
to the money being taken from his Department, but there was nothing he 
could do about it.) 

It was one of the great eoineidenees of Muldergate, that as Rhoodie was 
diseussing this stage of the secret funds, Sparks phoned to say that Botha 
would resign ‘and go to the country’ if it could be proved that he or other 
Cabinet Ministers knew of, or were involved in, the Information scandal. 

‘It seems’, said Sparks to Day, ‘that the junta is on the run.’ 

Day froze. Sparks was not to know that the Ecuador junta was indeed on 
the run beeause of the recent political murder in the Latin American country. 
Anybodv listening might get the impression that somehow the journalists’ 
visit could have something to do with the internal political situation. 

‘Please’, said Day, ‘don’t use that expression.’ 

‘Expression ?’, asked Sparks, ‘what expression? Junta? Do you mean junta?’ 

‘Yes, that’s what I mean.’ 

'Wh\, whafs wrong with that?’ 

‘I can’t cxplain, just don’t use the pluuse 

Spaiks and I >a\ were snappmg at eaeli oliivi by ilus time, and Sparks lmall\ 
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said: ‘In any case, can’t you move to a country with a less exotic name? There’s 
no direct dialling, and all sorts of ears prick up when I ask for Quito, Ecuador.’ 

I)ay replied: ‘We’re not here bv choice, you know. Right now I'd much 
prefer to be in Parkhurst, Johannesburg.’ 

Rhoodie was outraged by the message from South Africa. ‘But’, he said, 
‘they’re all going round now saying it’s just me and Connie Mulder. Of course 
they knew about the Citizen.' 

Botha’s challenge made him more determined than ever to ‘put the record 
straight’. His face contorted and he said: ‘I hate that man Botha. Do you know 
we used to call him ‘Pangaman’ (Axeman). You’d never know when he was 
going to lash out at you.’ 

(It became apparent throughout the weeks ahead, that Rhoodie, Mulder 
and van den Bergh disliked Botha intensely. Once again another fa$ade had 
been torn apart: to the rest of South Africa, the National Party Cabinet had the 
appearance of outward peace. But underneath, there were bitter quarrels and 
personality clashes.) 

Rhoodie excused himself, saying he had to go ‘home’ to make a phone call. 
He returned later, looking very pleased with himself. ‘Do you know what the 
GeneraPs doing? He’s going around giving newspaper interviews saying that 
South Africa should be building statues of me, rather than denigrating me like 
this. Hell, that must really hurt P.W., that must really get under his skin.’ 

Rees and Day invited him to dinner, and he kept chuckling to himself over 
van den Bergh’s antics. A samba bänd, part of a ‘visit-Ecuador’ tourist promo- 
tion came to the table asking for requests. ‘I love Spanish music’, Rhoodie 
said. ‘Can you play “Rio Rita”?’ The bänd happily did so, and again Rhoodie 
laughed, ‘Imagine plotting P.W. Botha’s downfall to the sound of a samba 
bänd ... ’ 

He was scathing about Botha, saying he was petulant, unpredictable. He 
said there w-ere several arguments that Botha had been involved in with other 
Cabinet Ministers, and on one occasion he had stormed out of Vorster’s office 
saying he was resigning. He also claimed that van den Bergh’s views on Botha 
stemmed from the sending of South African troops into Angola which had led 
to South Africa’s involvement and subsequent humiliating withdrawal. 

Rhoodie said over the dinner table: ‘I have been toid countless times by some 
oi the moderate heads of State in Africa that our Angolan escapade eost us 
dearly: they said they could no longer say to the more militant States, “Look, 
you have to deal with them, they’re the most powerful State in Africa, you can’t 
beat them militarily, so rather have dialogue and try and change them that way”. 

‘We got beaten in Angola in that once häving gone in—and we šhould never 
have done so in the first place—we then came out. We should have gone on 
and taken Luanda, installed Savimbi and withdrawn. 1 know of six African 
States that would have aeeepted him in the Organisation of African Unity. 
And thafs what we needed more than anything, häving an ally st rong enough 
to split ilu- OAD. 


‘Well, in my view, and I’m sure history will prove me right, P.W. Botha’s 
aetion in taking us into Angola will ränk as one of the greatest blunders in 
South African history. 

‘It ranks, along wdth the civil disturbances of the mid 1970s as the single 
most harmful thing to happen to South Africa.’ 

(Rhoodie’s vituperation against Botha must, of course, be seen against the 
baekground that Mulder, Rhoodie and van den Bergh attributed many of their 
misfortunes to Botha’s handling of Muldergate. It is indeed ironic that many 
of the changes that Rhoodie says he urged Vorster to bring about to make it 
easier for South Africa’s friends to defend her, Prime Minister Botha was to 
commit himself to within the first few months of his premiership.) 

After dinner that February 1979 in Quito, Rhoodie resumed his aeeount of 
the establishment of the seeret funds. 

Diederichs, he said, had toid him that the question of secrecy w r ould be 
paramount, and that not even senior officials in the Treasury would be toid 
what the money was going to be used for. He said that Vorster had toid him 
that an informal Cabinet subeommittee comprising himself (Vorster), Diede¬ 
richs and Mulder would vet projeets and allocate funds. He said he followed 
this proeedure religiously: he would first diseuss proposed projeets with 
Mulder and then they would review the total position with Diederichs and 
Vorster annually, or biannually. 

He said that Senator Horw-ood replaced Diederichs when he became State 
President. 

‘If matters are now adjudged to be wrong, then we must all take collective 
responsibility—those on the subeommittee, as w ! ell as the entire Cabinet 
beeause surely there is sueh a thing as collective Cabinet responsibility?’, he 
said bitterly. ‘Why am I being singled out? Why am I now the villain?’ 

Rhoodie was particularly aggrieved by the way in which he said he had been 
let down by Vorster, who, he said, had done nothing to defend him. 

He elasped his hands, his jaw clenched, unclenched. ‘My sense of betrayal 
and disillusionment is so great, and the ashes of my destroyed idealism leave 
a bitter taste in my mouth. This on top of the disgraceful harassment of 
Katie. I simply cannot go back to South Africa. I do not, you know, fear 
proseeution if I go back. But to vindieate myself completely I will have to 
disclose all I know about seeret projeets. 

‘You know, this is a painful deeision to sell this material to the overseas 
media, but it’s a question of survival. I hope people will not see what I plan 
to do as a purely commercial transaetion. I am on the horns of a dilemma. 
To defend myself—bolh my aetions and my person—I must disclose these 
seerets. 

‘Eve deeided on ilu- simultaneous puhlication with the Mail and the overseas 
media beeause il somelhing was done lo stop puhlication in the Mail, my 
aeeouni oi evenls will siili Ih- aired overseas.’ 

Iie gol up lo lake another sip oi waler, Ins mo\ilh seemed parehed ‘ I heie 
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are some matters I cannot teil you about, though. They are of such a nature 
that I will never teil, under any circumstances.’ 

Rees: ‘Is this what the General is talking about when he says they should 
build statues of you throughout South Africa?’ 

‘Yes, that’s what he must be talking about.’ 

‘Are you afraid to talk about those matters ?’ 

‘Yes, I’m afraid, but I also cannot for the sake of my country and for the 
sake of a country I hoid very dear to my heart.’ 

‘When you sav you are afraid, does that mean vou are afraid of being killed ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Who would want to kill you ?’ 

‘I can think of any number of people, organisations and countries.’ 

Rees: ‘Does South Africa have any hit teams?’ 

Rhoodie: ‘Not to my knowledge.’ 

‘Who killed Robert Smit and his wife ?’ 

Tve got absolutely no idea. I know people started saying that his death 
had something to do with the Department of Information. But I ordered an 
investigation within my Department and could find no formal links between 
Smit and the Department.’ 

‘There was talk of you häving an argument with him, and he was supposed 
to have toid you that he would “fix” you in Parliament.’ 

‘I deny that most strongly. I met him a few times at IMF meetings, but my 
dealings with him never went beyond that. I know, too, that people said we had 
shared mistresses, and that we fell out over that. It’s all absolute nonsense.’ 

Rhoodie sipped from his water glass, and said: ‘I was very upset about a 
newspaper article in Rapport which suggested links between Dr Smit and the 
Department, and I w ; ent to the police about it.’ 

(Shortly after this article appeared in Rapport , the newspaper w r as taken to 
the Press Council, and it formally apologised for the report. Two journalists 
involved in reporting about the Smit murders had their police accreditation 
cards withdrawn. Two others were taken to court by the police in a bid to get 
them to reveal sources. And while Rhoodie was talking to Day and Rees in 
Quito, senior police officers quizzed editors and political correspondents on 
their knowledge of the murders.) 

The following day, Eschel Rhoodie seemed depressed. The previous night he 
had received a telephone call from South Africa and it appeared there had 
been more trouble involving his wife. Katie Rhoodie, by all accounts, w r as the 
epitome of the cliche, behind every successful man. ... All Rees’s contacts 
had toid him that Rhoodie was devoted to his wife, that it was really she who 
had given him much of the drive and support which had turned him from a 
raw youth into one of his country’s most powerful men within a decade. 

‘Can we speak about Katie today?’ Rees asked. 

Rhoodie said nothing for a lõng while. And then he hegan . . . 
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‘I was only 19 when I met her. I was working for the Vaderland in Pretoria. 
Geoffrey Jenkins represented the Star in Pretoria and so did Gerald Shaw, 
who later beeame Assistant Editor of the Cape Times. The three of us had a 
system for the courts in Pretoria. We would exchange information and tips— 
otherwise it would have been impossible. 

‘I met Katie in a strange w'ay. My brother Nic and a friend had a blind date 
with Katie and a friend. It w-as compulsory for a Teachers’ Training College 
girl to have one blind date in a year and that’s how she met my brother—her 
blind date. That same night he said to her “you know, I think you would 
make an ideal girlfriend for my brother. I should introduee him to you.” 
A couple of days later he introdueed me to her. 

‘That was on a Wednesday and our first date was on a Friday the 13th and 
we had a courtship that lasted four years before w'e married. But in that whole 
period there was only, I think, a period of approximately six w r eeks that there 
was a break—that she had some dates with a couple of other fellows and 
I had dates with other girls. But that was the only break we ever had. In all 
of those years I never went out with another girl and she never went out with 
anybody else. That’s how we met Retief van Rooyen. Retiel ’s wife and Katie 
were in the same hostel and we used to go dancing together. So it’s a friendship 
that went back many, many years. 

‘Katie and I w'ere married in 1957. Six months later w'e left for Australia. 
Katie had been to sehool at Rustenburg and I would have thought that it 
would have been extremely difficult for her to adapt. The blaeks, the Indians 
and the Thais all homed in on her at diplomatic parties. Of course, I thought 
that she w'ould not cope, but she adapted remarkably well. She’s been an 
enormous help and support to me all these years. 

‘There were some seeret projeets that she knew about. When I went to the 
Ivorv Coast I wasn’t sure whether I was going to come back. I had to teil 
her, and the reason for my going. She often asked me, “Why you? Why do 
you have to do it?” I said somebody had to do it, nobody else was doing it. 
“I have this responsibility and Connie and I feel w'e have to do this”. But the 
really top seeret projeets she never really knew about. 

‘That is why I feel so bitter about what has happened. She was never used. 
She never worked for the Government, she was never party to any of the 
operations in the field, except for one oeeasion when I had to use her signature. 

‘As my career progressed, Katie was extremely unhappy about the fact that 
I was away from home so often. From about 1963 when things started to 
snowball, she kept at me continually that I should get out of the Department. 

I .iterally for the past six years shc’d been telling me that 1 was burning myself 
out. She would say that I worked at my desk läte at nights and all the journeys 
overseas must alleel me mcnlally and physically, and she doesn’t want a heart 
attack on her hatuls. 

‘She saul Iile was passing me by and I was enslavcd by the work. We had 
argumcnls about ihal She lell very strongly on that poini I think she was 
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unhappy about the fact that I was away from home so often. I said to her that 
the others weren’t doing it. The opportunities were there and it was necessary 
for the country for me to do this sort of thing. Foreign Affairs were not doing 
anything and I’d put it to the Government and they’d said DO IT. 

‘Whether I convinced her that this was essential for the country is another 
question. She’s bitter about the fact that all those years were virtually wasted. 
All of my efforts have been totally wasted. That was the prime of my life. I 
was 36 when I became Secretary. My children were at an impressionable age 
at that time and I have this terrible guilt feeling, particularly about my son. 
That he didn’t have enough attention. It’s the oid, oid story of course. I tried 
in the circumstances as much as possible, but I think that she’s embittered 
about that. She’s not the sort of person ever to hoid it against me personally. 
She’s not going to say I toid you so. We always made a point that whenever 
we had an argument we would never go to sleep until that thing was thrashed 
out completely. Then it was finished. She lived by that law. 

‘She was not happy about the fact that I had returned to Information. She 
wanted me to stay with To the Point. Of course she was not aware of the 
implications, vvhy I was there, and how' this thing was being manipulated. 

‘I love that woman so much. I caused a lot of trouble for my friends because 
they thought that I spoilt her because of the arrangements we had in our house. 

‘I was a regular shopper with her and she never bought a dress unless I 
approved it. There were certain days of the week when she got breakfast in 
bed. When she felt tired—she’s got a medical history—I would often keep her 
in bed the w'hole w'eek-end and serve her meals. Also I made sure that she 
had the same opportunities as myself to play sport. She didn’t share my tennis— 
she played squash. 

Rhoodie looked at the journalists and said: Tm missing her badly’. With that 
he got up and left the hotel, his stride not quite as jaunty as usual. 
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‘ We had to drag Vorster kicking into Africa 


The next day found Eschel Rhoodie back to his normal, brisk seif—ready to 
carry on w-ith his narrative. 

‘Can w'e talk about you and Connie Mulder?’ Day asked. ‘Sparrow' seemed 
to think you were the dominant figure. Can you teil us about your relationship ?’ 

Rhoodie replied in his clipped tones: ‘Very well, we’ll talk about that 
relationship. I don’t think that it’s easy to dominate Connie Mulder. He has 
a strong nature, he’s a strong man. He reminds me a lot of Dr Verwoerd. 
He is more like Verwoerd than Vorster, except that he is more ttexible and 
pragmatic. But he was as tough as Vorster in his early years as Prime Minister. 

‘The thing that first struck me most about him was this combination of 
strength and flexibility. He is a man, I said to myself when I met him for the 
first time during his visit to Holland, who is prepared to listen. Here is some- 
body who is capable of listening, taking a decision and then acting on that 
decision—firmly and decisively.’ 

Rees: ‘Did you become close friends?’ 

Rhoodie: ‘We were house friends, yes, but I was very formal with him in 
public. That was only right, he w f as my Minister.’ 

Day: ‘Did you ever see him as a vehicle for your own ambitions, did you 
feel you could mould him to achieve those ambitions ?’ 

Rhoodie: ‘I would not be entirely honest if I did not admit to being an 
ambitious man. But “mould” is not the right word. I think it was more of a 
case of Dr Mulder seeing me as a person capable of getting the proper things 
done, and of me seeing a man w ho had the power, ability and personalitv to 
achieve certain prime goals. 

‘Most of all he was prepared to think big and tackle South Africa’s issues 
on a national seale, not the pieeemeal, laissez-faire policv that earmarked the 
läte Vorster years.’ 

Day: ‘How would you say you influenced him the most?’ 

Rhoodie: ‘1 think 1 helped broaden him. I showed him what makes the 
world go round. So many of South Afriea’s prime ministers did not understand 
the rest oi the world simply because they never travelled. 

'! persuaded Connie Mulder to travel. I wanted him lo meet people oi 
dilfercnt colours, ereeds and nai ionalii ics. I look him lo Turkey, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, Morocco, Taiwan, S< andinavia, Fgypt 
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Rees: ‘Egypt! How did you get into Egypt?’ 

Rhoodie: ‘Well, actually we never got beyond the airport. I had arranged 
through a contact for us to have a private, informal visit with the Egyptians, 
and thev agreed. But when we got to the airport we discovered something had 
gone wrong. They were no longer friendly. They confined us to a hotel room 
overnight, and we left the next day.’ 

Day: ‘But wasn’t crash diplomacy of this nature extremely dangerous? 
What would have happened if the Egyptians had thrown the whole party into 
jail? What could South Africa have done to get a senior Cabinet Minister out 
of an Egyptian prison?’ 

Rhoodie looked puzzled. ‘But why would they have done that? I don’t think 
the Egyptians would have done that, do you ? It was a risk we had to take . .. ’ 

The Egyptian trip was the result of a van den Bergh plan to establish an 
air corridor over Africa in which South African Airways would have been 
guaranteed overflving rights, Rhoodie explained. Van den Bergh had travelled 
extensively in Africa, visiting Zaire, Gabon, Tanzania, Zambia and the Central 
African Republic in his efforts to obtain these rights. Rhoodie said that van 
den Bergh was so successful that eventually he needed permission only from 
Sudan and Egypt to achieve his goal. 

What made the Egyptian sortie even more farcical, was that it had been 
arranged by another of the bizarre characters who popped up so frequently 
in the Rhoodie scheme of things. 

The Department of Information had called in the help of a Mr Stoffel 
Vermeulen, whom Rhoodie said was a Middle-East expert. Vermeulen 
arranged a meeting with an Egyptian general at the Montreal Olympic Games, 
which led to a brief visit to Cairo by Rhoodie. Next, Vermeulen arranged 
that Rhoodie and Mulder would visit Egypt—and they were turned away. 

Vermeulen appeared suddenly in the public eye as a surprise National 
Party candidate for Hillbrow, Johannesburgi high-rise and densely populated 
flatland, during the general election called so unexpectedlv by John Vorster 
läte in 1977. Vermeulen was a surprise candidate because there was nothing in 
his background or his personality to suggest that he would gain the support of 
a significant number of voters. He was regarded as something of a joke among 
the political reporters covering the elections. He kept hinting that he was a 
man of value, that he was a personal friend of Connie Mulder’s. He said he was 
a roving ambassador for South Africa, that he had special connections in the 
Middle East. Then he claimed to be a professor, formerly attached to a South 
African university. This was checked out, and it was discovered that the 
university had never heard of him—and that he was no professor. Day and 
Rees were to find out almost tw '0 years later that this was the man who had 
led Mulder into Egypt. 

This brash approach was the hallmark of the Rhoodie initiatives, particularly 
in Africa where he and his agents strode onto ground where South African 
angels feared (o (read armid willi Iilile more than ihe kuul oi ihrusl Rhoodie 
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had used as a rugby centre to force the gaps, and briefcases full of hidden 
tape-recorders and money. 

Before these initiatives began, Rhoodie developed an extremely close rela- 
tionship with General van den Bergh. The two men realised quite earlv on 
that Mulder was destined to be the prime minister—and they intended to 
be there with him. 

They met frequently as their paths crisscrossed through a myriad of secret 
projects. They made an odd couple. Rhoodie was ostentatious, aggressive, 
using a life of high living and jet-setting as a cover for his secret work. Van 
den Bergh, on the other händ, was austere, moving (as Helen Suzman said) 
behind the seenes, in the shadows, building himself a high reputation among 
the Western world’s intelligence Services (his was the first analysis to prediet 
the fail of the Portuguese Government in Mozambique—forerunner to the 
Portuguese revolution). 

Together, Rhoodie toid Rees and Day, they deeided to carve up Africa 
between them. Rhoodie would take the West because of its close links with 
France (and he had good contacts among the French), and van den Bergh 
would handle the East and Central Africa. The target was twofold, Rhoodie 
says: to establish the air corridor for South Africa that would eradieate the 
forced flying round the huige of Africa and save millions of rands every year; 
and to gain the support of moderate African States which they could then use 
to split the OAU, over the question of cooperation with South Africa. 

But to get that support, they realised that the South African Government 
would have to give visible proof that it had changed, or intended to change, its 
rigid apartheid policies. The man to do this was Mulder, Rhoodie said. 

‘We knew it couldn’t be Vorster. He had beeome obsessed with Southern 
Africa, obsessed with keeping unity in the National Party at all costs. He wasn’t 
going to bring about the necessary changes if it meant stepping on toes. He’d 
had a great fright when the HNP broke away shortly after he beeame Prime 
Minister and he did not intend to be the catalvst for something like that again. 

l I think it was the greatest mistake of my life to launch the detente initiatives 
in Africa during the Vorster administration. It was the General and I who 
initiated that programme. Those travels into Africa did several major things 
for South Africa—including keeping Mr Vorster as Prime Minister when he 
wanted to go, as well as earning him a reputation as a statesman. 

‘If we had held back on those initiatives for several months, Vorster would 
have had his wish and retired, and Connie Mulder would have beeome Prime 
Minister, and he would have got the eredit for being the arehiteet of the 
outward-looking policy. 

‘I belicve that the popular concept of John Vorster as a statesman was 
exaggeralcd. Everybody who counls knows very well that il was myself and the 
General who sel up those meeiings and, in lael, Vorster was very rcluctant to 
.ui on oiu miliativcs. I »lon’l iImik ii would be unlair oi me lo say ihis, and I 
iImik liistoiy musi know u we Ii.ui lo diag lollil Vorsiei ku king inin Alma 
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‘Right from the start he seemed unwilling, even when we had conclusive 
proof that moderate African heads of State like Senghor and Houphouet-Boigny 
were prepared to meet him immediately in Africa. It took a great deal of time 
and trouble to get him to agree to travel with us, and we had exactly the same 
problems in getting him to go to Israel. 

‘Look, I can teil you that I have great admiration for Vorster’s abilities as a 
political force in his own party and that he was without equal as a political 
debater, but I’ve got several criticisms to make of him in other fields. 

‘Vorster’s political outlook was like that of General Smuts. Vorster finally 
wanted to go down in history as the man who would bring peace to Southern 
Africa. But in this vision he forgot that what was really needed was a dramatic 
initiative in his own country on race relations. 

‘In other words, he was standing on top of Table Mountain looking into 
Southern Africa but failing to look at what was happening at his feet in 
District Six. General Smuts did exactly the same. He, too, stood on Table 
Mountain and looked at the world—failing to see South Africa’s race problems 
evolving at a tremendous rate right under his nose.’ 

Rhoodie said that he and van den Bergh had a term for Vorster. ‘We called 
him the “cork in the bottle”. He was stopping the flow of development.’ 

Rees: ‘You say that you had to drag Vorster kicking into Africa. What do 
you mean?’ 

Vorster, he explained, had had a bad experience with President Kenneth 
Kaunda of Zambia when an exchange of secret correspondence was made 
public after a public clash of personalities between the two men. ‘This fright- 
ened him, and he thought he could never succeed in making contact with 
African leaders.’ 

Rhoodie said he was convinced that he would be able to make use of the 
pro-West, moderate approach which the French influence had engendered in 
statesmen like President Houphouet-Boignv of the Ivory Coast and President 
Senghor of Senegal. 

He persuaded Vorster to allow him to embark on Operation Wooden Shoe— 
to make contact with the Ivory Coast. (Operation Wooden Shoe was coded 
project G-28, and by the end of 1978 nearly R200 000 had been spent on it— 
mainly on payments to ‘agents’.) 

Rhoodie said he had toid Vorster that to impress upon the African leaders 
that South Africa was genuine in its detente efforts, he wanted to teil thcm that 
Vorster would see them ‘within 24 hours’. Vorster, he said, agreed. 

Rhoodie said he decided to go to the Ivory Coast ‘unannounced’, and flew' 
there with journalist, Bernard Lejeune, who had good contacts in the country. 

‘1 just walked in there saying that I had come on behalf of my Prime Minister 
in the hope of setting up a meeting so that wc could reaeh a better understanding 
of each other. The way to improve relations was to talk, not threaten. South 
Africans, I said, were Africans they were not colonialists. The Afrikaner 
was a man of Alrica, not of Kurope.’ 


The Cork in the Bottle 

Rhoodie said he got an immediate response, and telephoned Vorster with 
the news, asking him to give the green light to the ‘meeting within 24 hours’ 
proposal he had put to President Houphouet-Boigny as a sign of good faith. 

‘I was astounded by Vorster’s reaetion. He hummed and hawed, said these 
sorts of things can’t be done overnight, that he had to get the Foreign Affairs 
people in. He wanted to talk the thing out first and then deeide what to do. 
You can imagine the position I was in. I had to go back and teil them that I 
had to return to South Africa to diseuss the matter—after telling them that 
Vorster was prepared to have a meeting within 24 hours if necessary.’ 

Vorster was so cautious that it took Rhoodie four visits to the Ivory Coast 
before the secret meeting was finally arranged. Between these visits, he’d 
had a meeting with President Senghor in a Paris flat, and Houphouet-Boigny 
invited him to the meeting with Vorster. 

In May 1974 Vorster, Rhoodie, van den Bergh and a few other officials flew 
secretlv out of South Africa in a South African Airways jetliner to Abidjan 
where the historic meeting took place. 

‘But it was a very elose thing’, Rhoodie said. ‘We nearly lost this opportunitv 
beeause Vorster was so cautious. We were also due to have a further meeting 
with President Senghor, but this finally fell through beeause Vorster took so 
lõng making up his mind.’ 

(Vorster’s reaetion to Rhoodie’s criticisms which were later published in 
the Rand Daily Mail was: ‘I was in Malawi meeting President Banda while 
Dr Rhoodie was stiil in Holland’.) 

Rhoodie complained bitterly that his former Prime Minister also embar- 
rassed him over the State visit to Israel which followed a few vears after the 
African trip. 

‘I have wonderful friends and contacts in Israel’, Rhoodie said, ‘and they 
agreed to host Vorster on an official visit. But again I battled to get an answer 
out of him. He kept saying, yes, he would go, but then I couldn’t tie him down 
to a date. The Israelis couldn’t understand what was going on. Finally I had 
to insist that Vorster commit himself in writing to visiting Israel on sueh and 
sueh a date.’ 

Rhoodie got up from his chair, stared out of the window at the Quito 
landseape and said: ‘And then when the visit took place, they said I couldn’t 
go. It had to look like a Foreign Affairs matter. After all that hard slogging, 
they wouldn’t even let me go with them . .. ’ 

Day: ‘Häving set up the detente with Africa initiatives, how were you going 
to bring about change in South Africa, and what were those changes going 
to be ?’ 

Rhoodie sai down again, crossed his immaculately trousered legs. 

The hlucprint for change, he said, originated in taiks he had had with van 
den Bergil ilming ilieir lobby aclivities ai ihe Montreal Olympics in 197b. 
(■enirai lo theii idras was (Iie esiablishmeni oi a Ihinklank comprising key 
r ivil servanIs, leaders oi eommeree aud indiislry, scienlisls, le« hnologisis, 
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political scientists, military strategists, representatives of the country’s intel- 
ligence and law enforcement Services. The thinktank would be responsible for 
all the country’s forward planning on major political, socio-economic and 
Capital works programmes. This thinktank, or supreme council, would make 
recommendations to the Cabinet—but the Cabinet would not be allowed 
to make major decisions on its own, without the supreme council first discussing 
the issues. 

The supreme council, Rhoodie said, would be under the chairmanship oi 
General van den Bergh. 

Rees: ‘We heard that it was planned at one stage for you to take over BOSS.’ 

Rhoodie: ‘No, I was to become the co-ordinating director of the thinktank.’ 

Day: ‘But did you have no ambition to become a politician, a Cabinet 
Minister?’ 

‘No, I believed that what I could achieve would be best achieved outside 
the party-political arena. The General would probably have got a Cabinet 
post, because it would have been essential that he follow the counciPs recom¬ 
mendations into the Cabinet room.’ 

Rhoodie said that a basic tenet of their blueprint was to bring about a 
breaking away from the oid policy line and to see South Africa as a plurality of 
peoples, forgetting the aspect of race and working towards structuring several 
democracies under a federal System of government. 

The end of the day’s session with Rees and Day had arrived, and Rhoodie 
walked to the door. 

Day: ‘It was very close wasn’t it. You nearly made it, didn’t you?’ 

Rhoodie stopped, his händ on the door handle. He turned and looked back 
into the room. ‘You’ll never know how close it was.’ 

Day: ‘If Connie Mulder had made it, what would you have done about 
the Information Department revelations? If the Mail had gone ahead and 
published its expose what would you have done? Banned it?’ 

Rhoodie opened the door, pausing as he walked out. ‘Oh no’, he said. ‘I 
learnt one thing—never ban the institution, ban the individual. We would have 
banned Allister Sparks, not your newspaper.' 

The door closed, and Rhoodie was gone. 


24 

THE SECRETS REVEALED 

‘Don t get your jackets caught in the door 


Eschel Rhoodie returned to the journalists’ hotel the next day with the news 
that his wife, Katie, had been given back her passport, and that she would 
travel to Europe in the near future. 

Tm not going to jõin her right away, because they’ll probably put a tail 
on her—someone might follow her in the hopes that she will lead them to me. 
Once she is out of South Africa I should be in a position to have my story toid 
—but only after I have obtained the necessary travel documents and a job.’ 

‘I want to clear up a few points before I go into the projects’, Rhoodie 
continued easing himself into his chair. ‘There are many misconceptions that 
need to be corrected. 

‘Let me start by justifying the targets for the five-year programme. It was 
not a haphazard, shot-gun procedure as has been suggested. The targets were 
very carefully selected after a market research survey that eost us R300000. 
It was conducted by a New York research company, Richard Manville 
Incorporated, and was into the attitudes shown towards South Africa in 16 
major western countries.’ (Rees had been toid by Myrtle months before that 
he should investigate the ‘Manville Connection’ and had diseovered in New 
York that the company had done the illustrations for the propaganda eomies 
distributed in Southern Africa.) 

‘Very few people know about this’, Rhoodie continued, ‘but the analysis 
filled about 20 volumes. To disguise the emotional faetor involving South 
Africa’s name, the survey was ostensibly conducted on behalf of five or six 
countries, so when people were questioned about their views on various 
countries including South Africa, they did not know that it was the South 
African Government asking the questions. 

‘In this way we knew exactly what the oid people felt, the young people, 
the labour unions, the governments, the opinion formers, the deeision takers— 
we knew what they felt about South Africa. We knew which areas ereated the 
greatest amount of criticism, and in which areas there was the greatest amount 
of ignorance. 

‘The rcsults were faseinating wc diseovered for instance that 70 per cent 
oi the Japanese knew who (iary 1‘layer was, biit only Iwo per cent had heard <>( 
John Vorster. Not only because IMayer was a Champion goller but also 
because the lapanese could idenlil\ with hiiu because Iie isa shorl man 

IHS 
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(Player was used bv Rhoodie—and paid for it out of secret funds—to host 
American Corporation bosses who were brought to South Africa in a bid to 
stem the anti-investment tide which rose in the United States in the mid-1970s. 
The Americans were brought to South Africa on ‘golfing holidays’, and then 
introduced to South African businessmen and politicians, including John 
Vorster.) 

When he became Secretary for Information in August 1972, Rhoodie 
explained, he had inherited a department with only two or three secrets 
projects—and no budget to speak of. (In 1962 the then Ministry of Information 
is on record as häving been allocated R500 for ‘secret Services’ in the parlia- 
mentary estimates.) In previous vears the Department had also been described 
as ill-equipped, hampered by lack of funds and its methods were said to be 
‘oid fashioned and tied down by red tape’. 

In the five years from April 1974, Rhoodie estimated, the Department spent 
R85-million on its secret propaganda war and had built up a mushrooming 
network of secret projects that eventually totalled almost 180. It was this vast 
network and its multitude of front organisations and people that, Rhoodie 
says, was to contribute to his downfall. 

‘I made many errors of judgment, but the biggest was that I took too much 
on my fork. I was working around the clock häving to run the Department with 
all its offices scattered throughout the world, as well as control the secret 
projects. For security reasons, we had to keep the number of people involved 
in the operations to a minimum. I was left little time to Iive up to my so-called 
reputation as a playboy jet-setter. It was just never like that’, he explained. 

Another error Rhoodie believes he made was in his selection of some of the 
people to front the projects. 'People like Judge Sparrow. If we had chosen 
Donald Bodie [a former editor of the London Evening Standard who later 
took over the control of the Club of Ten from Judge Sparrow] right from the 
start, we would not have been exposed’, he recalled with a hint of bitterness, 
adding that to his know ledge Bodie had never known that the Department was 
behind the men w ho fronted for the club. 

During the five years of his secretaryship, Rhoodie had shrugged off the 
many questions that were being asked in the United States, Europe and 
Britain about the Department’s activities. 

‘It was to be expected that those organisations which were waging their war 
to discredit South Africa would link us with secret projects. It’s only natural, 
but they never really knew. Obviouslv, in terms of the odds, they were bound 
to be right sometimes. But they could never prove it’, was Rhoodie’s comment 
on the reports that had been compiled by anti-apartheid organisations, and 
which he was now' confirming. 

Rhoodie paused. ‘Before I disclose the details of the projects, I just want 
to repeat our understanding. You are not to write about the projects in your 
newspaper uni il I givc my permission. Now that kat ic is leaving South Africa, 
it means I can go ahcad with the disclosurcs, But I stiil have lo worry about 


how I am going to Iive, recover my pension that they have seized and be able 
to settle in some country. My story is all that 1 have. Until I have completed 
my negotiations in Europe, you must not jeopardise my plans. In fact, I am 
going to insist that you remain with me. A “hostage”, you might say’, he said, 
pointing at Rees. Rhoodie smiled as he said so. 

But he was serious. Rees and Day looked at each other. Both knew' that he 
was not going to trust them out of his sight w ith so many of his secrets. 

Until that moment, Rees and Day had wondered whether Rhoodie would go 
ahead. Now it seemed, he had every intention of doing so—even though it w as 
obvious that he was going to retain control of the material until he had com¬ 
pleted his taiks with the international media in Europe. 

‘That’s fine. But do we have your word that when you have completed your 
negotiations, we will have the exclusive rights to your story in South Africa?’ 
Day asked. 

‘You have my word. I will teil you when you can publish’, Rhoodie replied. 

As Rees and Day sat listening to Rhoodie unburdening some of the secrets 
that he had guarded so jealouslv in the past, the projects began to resemblc 
dozens of chess pieces that had been manipulated on a world-wide chessboard. 

And the manipulator, armed only wuth a briefcase from which he would 
occasionally extract a piece of paper to refresh his memory, talked for hours 
on end and in minute detail about his sphere of influence w hich extended from 
South Africa, through Africa, Europe and the Middle East, to the United 
States, South America and the Far East. Projects such as Operation Star— 
the secret attempt to acquire control of the Washington Star and its allied 
television interests at a eost of RIO-million to South Africa—were breath- 
takingly audaeious; others, such as the excursions info filming in an attempt 
to transform South Africa into another Hollywood-tvpe film Capital of the 
world, left Rees and Day with the impression that many had not only been 
naive schcmes, but also ill-conceived and poorly executed. Many of the people 
and organisations chosen by Rhoodie to front for the Department were, at 
best, strange. But he pointed out that the present P.W. Botha administration 
was apparently continuing with at least 60 of the projects, so they could not 
all have been bad. 

How was Rhoodie able to set up such an extraordinary network throughout 
the world, almost single-handed, in such a short time? His greatest asset was 
his ability to sell his ideas. He had acquired that ability the hard way: selling 
the world’s most unpopular produet—apartheid South Africa—for most of 
his Iile. He knew the value of personal contact, and his energy and idealism 
allowcd him to sell door-to-door. 

Iie moved from country to country, from city to eity, from cocktail party 
to cocktail party meeting lilerally thousands of people. Each time his pitch 
would sliilt, depending on the person he was selling to. Although be was an 
idealist, at I he end oi I Iie day one was never sure wliel hei he had been promoting 
his cDtinlry oi himscll, oi which t aine lust 
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He had something else, of course, which he used to make his sales pitch 
palatable if all else failed—money, and lots of it. The millions that he had at 
his sõle disposal made it possible for him to say: if you don’t like these principles, 
let me pay you to like them. Or: if you won’t publish this in your newspaper, 
then PII buy your newspaper. Then you’11 have to publish it. 

His Solutions to many problems were simple and boid. Example: manv of 
the world’s universities only had reference books on South Africa written by 
socialists and marxists. Right. Can I buy the university? No. So I establish 
a research centre such as the Institute for the Studv of Plural Societies to teil 
the world about the other side’s arguments. Example: Nobody in Europe will 
publish a pro-South African book. Remedy? Try and buy the international 
publishers, Hutchinsons, through Morgan-Grampian. 

He was in such a hurry, moving at such a pace, with so much money in his 
pocket that it was no w'onder that he squandered so much of it on so many 
bizarre schemes and such a strange assortment of people. And, as Anthony 
Sampson wrote in the Observer , Rhoodie had difficulty in this heady world 
(like James Bond?) in distinguishing business from pleasure. 

In the final analysis, he was—as Sampson stated—a unique phenomenon 
in international diplomacy. 

For the next few hours, Rhoodie spoke of some of the projects. 

He toid of how, in Britain, two MPs of the ruling Labour Party had been on 
the payroll of the Department of Information, lobbying for South Africa in 
the House of Commons and spying on anti-apartheid organisations. Careful 
not to identify the men, he said he would have to refresh his memory from his 
documents hidden in two bank vaults in France and Switzerland. The informa- 
tion obtained from the two MPs, he added, had been used to mount ‘dis- 
information and disruptive’ operations against anti-apartheid groups in Britain 
and Holland. This included tactics such as mailing fake petitions and news- 
papers to sow confusion among the activists. 

Rhoodie refused to give any further details. Months later, however, he 
released some of his documentation which recorded ‘British parliamentary 
activities’ and said that an amountofR46 000 had been spent on the programme. 

The Club of Ten had been a front, he admitted, and had been launched to 
expose the ‘double standards’ being applied against South Africa by the Press 
and major western governments. 

‘We had failed to persuade them of the double standards being applied in 
places like the United Nations, so we thought the only way to combat them 
would be to buy advertising space through newspapers. We needed a front, 
a front that would have the appearance of a completely free and public-spirited 
body of people.’ 

Rhoodie said they had been unable lo persuade South African businessmen 
and institutions to finance the scheme, so they decidcd to finance it thcmselves. 
Money was givcn to the so-called members, wcalthy men such as Werner 
Ackerman, husband oi opera star, Mimi Cocrlsc, millionairc John Heinrich 


(who was also used to front as a director of a company that the Department 
used to channel funds for the secret projects) and wealthy potato farmer, 
Lampas Nichas. Rhoodie stressed that none of the ‘members’ had used their 
own money, except that Nichas had incurred some expense. 

Judge Sparrow was then chosen to act as their man in London because he 
was a writer, had visited South Africa, was considered to be eccentric and was 
married to a ‘non-white’. The advertisements were written by Les de Villiers 
and himself and sent to Sparrow for placing in world newspapers. 

Rhoodie said the response had been tremendous, exceeding their wildest 
expectations. Thousands of letters of support as well as cheques flooded back 
to show solidaritv with South Africa. But later, they ran into problems with 
Sparrow. He had become indiscreet and a security risk. Finally, he was given 
a five-year pension. But this, too, was stopped after he wrote the Club of Ten 
articles for the Rand Daily Mail. 

Newspapers which had previously published numerous vicious anti-South 
African articles, were suddenly quieter. Rhoodie admitted coining the name of 
the Club of Ten because it sounded ‘British’, and they thought it would evoke 
a lot of intrigue and speculation as to the identities of the members. 

Of the members, he said that during the first year one of the three ‘nominee’ 
members was Clarence C. Rhodes, who was then in the United States and 
was an executive with John McGoff’s Panax Corporation. Rhodes later went 
to London to head UPITN’s office and discontinued his ‘membership’. 

Rhodes has, however, consistently denied ever being a member. 

Rhoodie said the Club of Ten had led to his häving diseussions with the 
Receiver of Revenue to obtain permission for front organisation members to 
be exempt from tax pavments on money paid by the Department. It was to 
save many of the collaborators used by the Department from embarrassing 
probes by inspeetors of the Receiver of Revenue. 

Another off-shoot of the Club of Ten, Rhoodie said, had been a magazine 
called the Phoenix. This had been edited by Judge Sparrow and was circulated 
among British MPs. 

‘Was that the extent of your Department’s involvement in British politics ?’ 
Day asked. 

‘No, we also had another projeet—this time involving an MP on the other 
side of the House. It was code-named Operation Bowler Hat. We had a 
Conservative MP who ran it for us and the projeet was secretly to finance 
through him visits to South Africa by British MPs. We believed that it w'as 
an important way in which to expose MPs to South Africa, and its complex 
problems. If they had known where the money was coming from, they would 
have refused to come. So our MP would find likely members, men who w'ere 
showing an interest in our problems, and he would invite them to South 
Africa. We also worked the projeet in reverse . . . we would send South Africans 
to Britain in much the sante way’, Rhoodie explained. ‘PII identify the Ml' 
later, wlien we get lo Kurupr 
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Rhoodie then toid of another British project. ‘We had a publication called 
African Development. Lawrence Morgan, formerly of the Natal Mercury and 
who had been very active at the time that Dr Piet Koornhof got involved in the 
attempt to take over the Mercury, was its editor. 

‘I had thought that since we had a magazine dealing with west Africa, we 
should have something similar on the east coast, and in Southern Africa itself. 
This would take in countries such as Zambia, Tanzania, the South African 
homelands, Kenya, Swaziland, Lesotho, ete. It would contain technical, 
agricultural, economic -development and general articles of interest to the 
blaek States 1 , he said. 

The magazine, launched on a quarterly basis in South Africa, was well 
reeeived but eneountered mailing problems. Then Rhoodie deeided to give 
it more of an international flavour, moving the operation to London. This 
eased the distribution problems and correspondents were appointed from 
different African States. The total distribution amounted to 10000 and Morgan 
travelled extensively through Africa. 

‘Did he have a code name?’ Dav asked. 

‘Yes. Because Morgan was rather rotund, the sort of man who would potter 
about on boats, somehow we came up with the nick-name “The Hippo”. 
That beeame his code name.’ 

Rhoodie then toid of another project, this time in South Africa and involving 
blaek cinemas. Thev had planned, he said, to control not only the type of films 
on distribution to blaeks in South Africa, but also to govern the manufaeture 
of the films and establish a chain of movie houses throughout the country. Two 
of his front men in this project had been Andre Pieterse, who had eventually 
used R825 000 of the money advanced to him, in the manufaeture of the film, 
the Golden Rendezvous , and van Zyl Alberts. 

It emerged that the blaek movie project had two broad aims: censorship 
and indoetrination. The thinking was that South African blaeks were great 
moviegoers, who identified strongly with the heroes and anti-heroes of 
American films, many of them of the ‘B' grade variety. 

The Rhoodie team felt that these films were Americanising urban blaeks 
in South Africa and that their scheme could be used to counteract this trend 
through the ereation of loeal blaek super heroes, who would be portrayed 
against an ethnic baekground. This, it was felt, would be an outstanding way 
both of improving the quality of the films being shown to blaeks and of putting 
aeross the Government’s separate development message. 

Another project involved the playboy President of the Seychelles, James 
Mancham, who was later deposed by his prime minister while on a visit to 
London. Rhoodie said that his visits to the Seychelles to pay amounts oi money 
to the President had led to the stories oi his jet-setting trips to the island. 

Rhoodie said Mancham had aeeepted bribes totalling $50 000 (about 
R40000) in return for reporling for South Africa on meclings oi ()AU leaders 
and giving landing righls on ilu - island lo South African aircrafl. The money 
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was handed over in Operation Playboy during meetings in 1976 and 1977. 
Mancham w ; as also given a colour printing press at a eost of $60000. 

Mancham, who was concerned about OAU support for his left-wing 
Opposition, had been eager for financial assistance and had asked that the 
first payment given to him beeome an annual payment. 

The first meeting with Rhoodie was taped by using a device hidden in a 
cigarette box, and the seeond using a more sophisticated device hidden in the 
handle of Rhoodie’s attache-case. After the seeond meeting, President Man¬ 
cham had left with his payment lodged in a pillow case, Rhoodie said. 

His next two projeets concerned South AfricaVattempts to counter the 
World Council of Churches, a body that had been a harsh critic of South 
Africa. The projeets, one of which was to lead to a storm of indignation and 
guilt within the Dutch Reformed Church, concerned the Christian League 
of Southern Africa, an organisation run by the Reverend Fred Shaw, a 
Methodist minister. The other w-as code-named Operation IVlanel, and run 
by the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk. 

An Ecumenical Organisation Bureau w'as given the task of making contacts 
with other church bodies opposed to policies advoeated by the World Council 
of Churches. Rhoodie said that Vorster was enthusiastic about the idea and 
R127 000 was given to the Bureau. It was run by Dr 0’Brien Geldenhuys, 
moderator of the Dutch Reformed Church in the Transvaal. Dr Geldenhuys 
later admitted that the church had reeeived funds as a ‘temporary measure and 
on the basis that no conditions were attached 1 . Rhoodie said the organisation 
drew’ up pro-South African doeuments for publication all over the w'orld. 

Later, he said, he organised finance to the tune of R229 314 for the Christian 
League of Southern Africa. A small weekly newspaper Encounter had been 
published and this grew into a very high-circulation publication. 

Rhoodie said that in 1974 alarming attempts were being made in the United 
States to eneourage disinvestment in South Africa. Groups were also trying 
to buy up shares in companies with South African interests. Because of this, 
a plan w as evolved to obtain the support of churchmcn in South Africa, and 
links were also formed with an American church movement and an office was 
set up in London. Plans were made to do the saine in Germany, he added. 

The Reverend Shaw, who consistently denied häving reeeived funds from 
Rhoodie, was later found to have been given R10000 by the South African 
Government to defend an aetion brought against him by the South African 
Council of Churches. 

Rhoodie, in talking of the plan to take over South African Associated News- 
papers, said it had been code-named Project Annemarie after his daughter. 
They had come elose to gaining control, he added, and then embarked on the 
Citizen project. 

T oii ll never know how elose I came to being your boss 1 , he quipped w hile 
reeounting how the de.il Ii.id been planned and organised by van Zyl Alberts 
and I oius I n\i 
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The Secrets Revealed 


‘Let me now deal with the Citizen. Right from the start I want to make it 
clear that Mr Vorster, Senator Horwood and certain other cabinet members 
knew about it even if they now deny it’, Rhoodie said. 

‘I will never forget Vorster’s words when he said that we could go ahead 
with the Citizen : he used the Afijkaans phrase “Maar julle moet net oppas 
dat julle nie julle jasse in die deur vasdra nie” (But you must be careful that 
you don’t get your jackets caught in the door). He was referring, of course, 
to the question of secrecy on which he felt very strongly. 

‘Newspapers in South Africa have also suggested that the Citizen was 
established for the purpose of bringing out an English language National Party 
newspaper. This is absolutely untrue. There was a contract between Louis 
Luyt and ourselves to prevent the owner from issuing instructions which 
would radically change the nature of the newspaper. 

‘The real proof lies not in the personal and financial contract with Luyt, 
however, but in the editorial charter which all new journalists of the paper 
had to sign. The proof also lies with the editor's policy statement, the policv 
statement made publicly bv Luyt and the policy in the editorials of the first 
editor, Martin Spring, and his successor, ‘Johnny’ Johnson. They clearly 
indicated that the newspaper was to follow a non-party line. This charter and 
policy laid down by the editor determined the attitude of the newspaper. The 
argument that the newspaper should have remained neutral during the general 
election, does not hoid anv water as far as I am concerned. Must it sit on the 
fence on such an important issue—simply to prove its objectivity? The 
editorial charter, too, is of such a nature that few journalists in South Africa 
would have refused to sign it’, Rhoodie claimed. 

(When Rhoodie’s disclosures later appeared in the Mail , the Citizen carried 
scathing editorials about its former controller, Rhoodie and the fact that he 
had disclosed secrets, and many journalists denied that they had signed the 
charter, extracts of which appear on page 99.) 

One of the most startling of all the secret projects to be revealed by Rhoodie 
was the R400000 plot to buy the support of Rhodesian nationalist leader, 
James Chikerema, and then to blackmail him with secret photographs and 
tapes in case he later tried to renege on the deal. 

Chikerema, who later denied häving received any South African Govern¬ 
ment money, may not have realised it at the time, but the money he had received 
from David Abramson was part of Rhoodie’s secret fund. 

Chikerema, then senior vice president of Bishop Abel Muzorewa’s United 
African National Council, was not to know that a meeting between himself 
and Abramson in Salisbury was being taped. The South Africans had also 
planned secretly to bug and photograph Chikerema on a visit to South Africa, 
but Mail investigations later established that this had not taken place. Stuart 
Pegg’s luxury home at Khyber Rock, nutsule Johannesburg, had been set up 
to reeord the transaetion. 

Mail investigations established, loo, that ai no slage did Abramson lell 
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Chikerema that he was actually representing the South African Government. 
He claimed to be aeting for South African business interests, which wanted an 
assurance that South African aireraft would continue to have flying rights over 
Rhodesia and that open border trade between the two countries would continue. 

(Shortly after the Rhodesian elections in May, Mr Chikerema and six of 
his followers broke away from Bishop Muzorewa to form the Zimbabwe 
Democratic Party.) 

Rhoodie, who said R80Ü 000 had originally been earmarked for the projeet, 
also explained that Chikerema received only half the money—beeause the 
balance had been set aside by the South Africans to back two other nationalist 
leaders in Rhodesia. ‘Either w-av, we planned to have our men in control when 
the time came’, he added. 

Anothcr Abramson projeet—one of the few financial sueeesses that the 
Department of Information was to reeord in all of its dealings—was the multi- 
faeeted Morgan-Grampian, Hortors, Empisal Holdings series of takeovers. 
Rhoodie, by his own admission never a financial wizard, left the detail to the 
partnership of Abramson and Pegg. 

When asked about those deals, Rhoodie simply said: ‘I think most of that 
has come out now. From what I’ve seen, the details are pretty aeeurate.’ 

Rhoodie confirmed however that the ultimate intention of the Morgan- 
Grampian deal had been to establish a pro-South African international 
publishing empire, based in the United States. The baeking for their ventures 
took the form of guarantees furnished by Volkskas Bank and arranged by the 
Department of Information. Then followed the purehase and sale—at a profit 
of more than R4-million—of a 28 per cent stake in Morgan-Grampian and 
the successful bid for the Hortors Group through a Bermuda-based company. 
When it was investigated, it was found that the deal had involved a Rl-million 
interest-free loan to the Abramson-Pegg partnership for almost a year. The 
net result of the Morgan-Grampian deal had been that while the South African 
Government made R2-million, the partners had netted a cool Rl-million 
apiece. 

The partners had also, it was reported, used profits from loans guaranteed 
by the Department to set up their publishing empire in France. In December, 
the Star reported that a new magazine was launched in Paris and Pegg and 
Abramson had acquired, or attempted to acquire, another. The magazines 
w*ere Vacances, which they had started, and Marie Nouve/les. The French 
magazine operation was not part of the Hortors deal, but funetioned separately 
under the control of Business Press International, a company that Rees had 
investigated months before and which had links with Thesaurus Continental 
Securities Corporation in Switz.erland. 

To further complicate ilu- rask of journalists investigating the deals, it had 
also beeome clear ihal (iovernmeni liimis were seni ahmad and converted into 
sccurilics raiuls ( I litse were liir procccils oi sales oi South Alrican assets 
l>\ nõu residents .md were traded lrcel\ ui .iii international märkel Sccurilics 
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rands could be bought at between 60 and 70 American cents to the rand, 
compared with the official rate of $1.15.) 

Stephen Mulholland, then financial editor of the Sunday Times , wrote: 
‘This meant that to acquire Hortors cheaply, the Government loan was used 
to buy American dollars which were then converted into securities rands— 
and that meant a direct loss to foreign exchange reserves of about $4-million.’ 
The shares in Hortors were later held by the Pretorious Committee. 

But there were other interesting links with Abramson and Pegg. Abramson 
disclosed from London that he and Pegg had managed the magazine West 
Africa on behalf of the Department, which he said had owmed the magazine 
at one stage. The claim led to turmoil at the magazine and its editor, Kenneth 
Mackenzie, a former South African journalist, resigned in protest wffiile its 
management denied the Abramson statement. Conflicting versions of the 
acquisition followed. Later, Rhoodie w'as to maintain that the Department had 
been involved in the magazine. He stood by Abramson’s claim that R168000 
had been paid into a Geneva bank account. 

Another name also cropped up in the transaction—that of Arnon Milcham, 
the mysterious Israeli who had, Rees discovered, bought Rhoodie’s Plettenberg 
Bay apartment. 

But that was not the end of the Abramson-Pegg network. Yet another 
connection emerged in the Rand Supreme Court months later when Harry 
Merkx, a ‘mysterious’ Hollander and retired banker and known to be a ciose 
friend of Dr Rhoodie’s, sought payments of dividends of R293 000 from Escom 
as wcll as dividends totalling R501 000 from Iscor. 

It was stated in papers before the court that Thesaurus Continental Secu¬ 
rities, a subsidiary of the Union Bank of Switzerland w'hich had been created 
as a conduit for secret fund movements for the Department, had lent Merkx 
R3 051 173 to buy Escom stock in a securities rands’ deal. Merkx claimed that 
he was the sõle beneficial shareholder in Maria Lecina Incorporated, a Panama- 
based company, which in turn contrclled Royal Holdings, which acquired the 
Escom stock as well as the majority of shares in Empisal Holdings. 

Merkx said he had been advised by Abramson and Pegg that he could acquire 
securities rands at a discount of up to 40 per cent. 

Merkx’s court application w f as opposed by the South African Government. 
It w ? as counter-claimed that Merkx was not the true owner of the company 
owning the stock of Empisal Holdings, but that the company owming these 
assets was controlled by or had as its beneficial shareholders, David Abramson 
and his partner, Stuart Pegg, both of whom had left South Africa. 

At the time. Rees and Day did not to know' this and could not confront 
Rhoodie as to why he had been behind the loan to Merkx, a man whom they 
had established to be one of Rhoodic’s French Riviera associates. ‘Why had 
Thesaurus lent Merkx morc than R3-million?’ ihey asked themselves. 

What also emerged in this court applicalion was ihe number oi Info-linked 
eompanies opeial ing oul oi Bermuda eompanies sudi as Alpane and I )anel, 


the names of which had been given to Rees in mid-1978, but the significance 
of which he had not been able to establish. When he had been in the United 
States in November, he had tried unsuccessfully to penetrate the Bermuda 
banks for details of the transactions. 

But in the Merkx application, one other name also surfaced—that of Beurt 
Servaas. In an affidavit, it was stated that Abramson had claimed to be acting 
as an agent for Royal Holdings, behind which stood two overseas businessmen, 
Peter Berry and Servaas. When Rees read this, it w r as the first indication of a 
positive link between Rhoodie and a man known to have been associated w'ith 
the CIA. 

Rees’s dossier on Servaas was a fascinating one. Not only was he the owner 
and publisher of the Saturday Evening Post , but he had strong ties with South 
Africa and the Central figures in the Information scandal. One of the first 
so-called ‘foreign investors’ in the Citizen , he had been positively identified 
as a former member of the CIA. He was also a director of Afri-pix, the Hortors 
company that had been launched to set up a world-wide photo news agency 
which would supply propaganda photographs to the world’s Press. Servaas 
had also been named in Parliament by Mulder in connection with monies 
paid to the Saturday Evening Post for Services to the former Department of 
Information. In a book entitled simply Spooks and published in the United 
States, Servaas was described as a mysterious former CIA officer who took over 
a firm called International Investigators Incorporated, also known as ‘Three 
Eyes’. 

The book toid how the firm comprised detectives drawn from the US Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and how some of its employees left to jõin other 
eompanies in Saigon and Venezuela which were to provide covers for the CIA. 
‘Servaas claimed that the firm was virtually defunet by the middle of 1965. 
Indeed, it consisted only of Servaas himself and another ex-CIA officer, James 
Hannon Meyer, formerly district commander of the CIA’s Office of Central 
Inlelligence on Formosa. After the arrival of new reeruits, Servaas changed the 
name to the less conspicuous 904 Realty Company, conducting its operations 
from a seemingly private residence in a suburban neighbourhood. In fact, the 
house was the new company’s offiees, and according to one of the firm’s former 
employees, it was filled with sophisticated electronics equipment of every 
kind.’ The book went on to say that Servaas’ agency was liquidated the following 
year. 

Another CIA link, though somewhat tenuous, that Rees established with 
the Department of Information’s secret projeets involved Richard Mellon- 
Scaife, a wcalthy American who had an interest with John McGoff in the 
Sacramenlo I nimi. Iie had been involved in the CIA through World Forum 
Features, a London news agency identified as a CIA front. The diseovery of 
ihe two liinis CIA links added a new dimension lo ihe Information probe 
and raised the quesiion oi wlietliei ihe ( IA was not, llierefore, aware oi some, 
il nol all, oi lIie I )eparlmenl's operaiions in l.mope and ilu - I imed Slales. 
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In explaining the significance, Rees wrote in June 1979: 

Newspaper investigations into World Forum Features in London date back 
several years. 

The British Press disclosed in 1975 that it was a CIA front used to plant 
pro-US features in the European Press. 

It had been set up in 1966 bv a rightwing British journalist, Brian Crozier, 
who later denied the claims of CIA links, and was purportedly owned by 
Kern House Enterprises, headed by the former US Ambassador to Britain, 
John Hay Whitney. 

In 1967 the New York Times disclosed that the John Hay Whitney 
Charitable Trust had taken $325 000 from a CIA front organisation, Granary 
Fund of Boston, during 1964-65. 

In Januarv 1973, Kern House was taken over by Richard Mellon-Scaife, 
said to be heir to the Gulf Oil fortune and director of Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

In May 1975 Scaife suddenly closed World Forum Features, apparently 
because of ‘financial drain’. 

It was widely reported that the closure took place in anticipation of Press 
disclosures about CIA involvement. Shortly afterwards, the British Press 
published inside material on WFF, including an internal CIA memo to the 
CIA director, Richard Helms, describing Forum as häving ‘provided the 
United States with a significant means to counter communist propaganda’. 

The memo is said to have carried a footnote saying Forum was run with 
the knowledge and cooperation of British Intelligence. 

After the collapse of World Forum Features, Crozier set up a rightwing 
thinktank called the Institute for Study of Conflict, which took over the 
agency library. 

Two South African journalists, Gordon Winter, who later returned to 
South Africa and figured prominently in the Jeremy Thorpe case before 
joining the Citizen, and Cecil Eprille, former editor of Drum and Post, 
worked for World Forum Features. 

The Institute for Study of Conflict is also believed to have had close 
research links with another Information front, the Foreign Affairs Associa- 
tion, as well as links with the London-based Foreign Affairs Research 
Institute, which was funded by the Department of Information. 

In June 1978, the Foreign Affairs Research Institute and the Institute 
for Study of Conflict, together with the US National Strategy Information 
Centre, jointly sponsored a conference in Brighton attended by delegates 
from Britain, the Far East, Western Europe and America. 

Many were said to have intelligence connections. 

Among the American delegates was Mr Richard Mellon-Scaife and among 
the South Africans were the former head of the South African Defence 
Forcc, Admiral James Johnson, (las de Viliicrs and |an ilu Plessis of the 


Foreign Affairs Association, Gideon Roos of the SA Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs and Dr Jack Penn. 

But the Abramson-Pegg aetivities did not stop there. They had also tried to 
buy Drum, the blaek magazine circulating in South and East Africa. Using a 
respeeted London front, Christopher Dolley, they approaehed the owner oi 
Drum, Jim Bailey, son of the mining magnate the läte Sir Abe Bailey, who is 
also a director of South African Associated Newspapers. 

Abramson, according to Bailey, sent Dolley to him in about April or May 
1977. Dolley, not only former chairman of Penguin Books but also on the main 
board of the Daily Mirror in London, toid Bailey he was representing a 
Bermudan company, Danel Limited. He said their main operation was based 
in Paris and that they were interested in developing trade magazines in West 
Africa. ‘He intimated that he had lots of monev and that he wished to publish 
in Africa’, Bailey later toid newspapers. 

Negotiations broke down until June 1978, when diseussions restarted. When 
Bailey asked for an assurance that Dolley was not aeting on behalf of the South 
African government, it was given immediately. ‘Two days later I was toid that 
if I did not sell, I would be faeed with competition from a magazine which 
had unlimited funds behind it’, Bailey said. The offer he had reeeived was for 
R615 000. 

‘On the same day that an injunetion was served on me in London to prevent 
me from inereasing Drum: s holdings, Abramson suddenly popped up in 
Johannesburg and admitted that he was buving me off. When the Information 
scandal broke in South Africa, I realised the dimensions of the operation and 
it all beeame clear to me’, he said. 

Later, Abramson and Pegg launched Pace through Hortors and a circulation 
battle ensued between the two magazines. Ultimately, Hortors was to deeide 
to sell the rapidly growing magazine. 

And so the Abramson-Pegg financial jigsaw puzzle pieces had fallen into 
place and again, Rhoodie’s choice of front men was difticult to understand. 
Merkx, the retired Dutch banker who lived in an apartment next door to 
Hubert Jussen, of To the Point fame, in a building in Cannes; Arnon Milcham, 
the mysterious Israeli; Servaas, the former CIA man who was listed as a 
director of the Citizen ; J'acov Y’annay, an Israeli who was a director with 
Abramson and Pegg of Marwoud Holdings BV, the company that took over 
Hortors, and who hosted Rhoodie’s sea-diving trips to Israel; John McGoff, oi 
Washington Star, UPITN and Sacramento Union fame—not to mention his 
chain of Panax newspapers; van Zyl Alberts, publisher, film-maker, finaneier. 
The list was never ending ... Rees and Day were reeling when Rhoodie lelt 
them that day, promising to return the following morning to continue his 
disclosures. 
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TEARING THE PAPER CURTAIN 

‘Naive and half-baked projects . . . ’ 


The next day, Rhoodie did not offer to tie up the loose ends of the Dutch/ 
Israeli/American and South African connections. But what he did explain was 
how it had been his intention to broaden the base of the publishing empire 
being established by the two Johannesburg financial ‘whizz-kids’. ‘We had 
intended to get control of the Investors Chronicle. It fell through, mainly 
because we did not come up with the balance of the money in time. For that 
I blame Vorster who held up the payment. It eost us R75 000 as a result. 
Then we had to settle for obtaining a 50 per cent share in the Investors Review 
in London’, Rhoodie explained. 

After that, it had been their intention to buy one of the major Fleet Street 
newspapers. Häving failed with an earlier plan to buy the London Daily 
Express in 1975, the Information team intended to get control of the Evening 
Standard', Guardian or Observer. 

Rhoodie confirmed, too, that they had their eye on American publications— 
both big and small. One that they considered buying was the New York 
newspaper, the Trib. 

Leonard Saffir, publisher of the Trib, and a former aide to Senator James 
Buckley, the man defeated in 1976 by Senator Daniel Moynihan, toid Info 
investigators that he had been approaehed by John McGoff. 

He had first met him in November 1977 on the reeommendation of banker 
Richard Mellon-Scaife—the same Scaife who took a 50 per cent stake in 
Sierra Publishing, the Sacramenlo Union- led group of California papers bought 
by McGoff out of the funds given to him to buy the Washington Star. 

Saffir said he had been aware of McGoff’s unsuccessful attempt to buy the 
Washington Star , but knew little else about him. In December 1977, Saffir 
reeeived several calls from another go-between, Gerald Zoffer, who deseribed 
himself as an investment banker and writer. He met Zoffer, who toid him that 
money was no problem ‘since it is available from a foreign government’. 
Saffir said that he subsequently identified the government as South Africa 
and was given the assurance that it would never come out because ‘we have 
a way—John McGoff. I Ie will make the actual investment.’ 

Saffir broke off negotiations in January 1978, tearing that disclosure of the 
South African connection would kill the newspaper and because In- did not 

ns 


want to give up control. Saffirs last contact with the South African negotiators, 
he said, had been on 31 January 1978 when the Trib had alreadv started printing. 
The Trib, desperately short of funds, elosed after only two monlhs. 

Saffir elaimed that the attempt to gain control of the newspaper had been 
to combat the influential New York Times and that wffien he had warned that 
the eost to cover the newspaper for the first six months could top R8.5-mil!ion, 
the go-between had ‘not even blinked’. 

But just as Rhoodie had plans for his publishing empire in Europe and the 
States, so had he envisaged a network of publications in South Africa. 

Already he had the Citizen, To the Point and Pace. Through van Zyl Alberts 
the Department also had an interest in another blaek magazine called Hit. 
Now Rhoodie planned to start a moderate blaek newspaper in Bophuthatswana. 
A budget of R100 000 was set aside. Rhoodie said there would be a joint 
control over the newspaper in the form of shares held jointly by the South 
African Government and the Government of Bophuthatswana. ‘Eventually 
we hoped to extend this newspaper into a chain of four others which would 
cover areas sueh as Soweto, Durban, Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, but by this 
time the Department’s aetivities were being exposed. I don’t know f what has 
since happened, whether or not the whole programme w as or is to be carried 
out’, he said. 

Rhoodie explained that the idea behind controlling blaek newspapers was to 
take a line that would eneourage blaeks to aeeept the private enterprise svstem, 
as opposed to the socialist systems that most African countries had adopted. 
He used this argument in persuading businessman Abramson to front for him 
in the takeover bid for Drum, and later when Pace was established under the 
Hortors umbrella. 

While Rhoodie talked, it oeeurred to Rees that after his many months of 
research into the Information Department’s affairs he had naively thought 
that he knew r more than most about just how extensive the covert operations 
were. But here w as Rhoodie telling of projects that had not even been whispered 
about previously; what was emerging from Rhoodie now were the hidden 
two thirds of the ieeberg. 

Rhoodie suddenly swdtched to details of the Department’s Scandinavian 
operations—a scheme that included the financing of a political party in Norway 
that held four seats in the Storting, the Norwegian Parliament. 

Although he could not remember the name of the party or its leader to whom 
had been handed RIO000, he recalled that Vorster had taken an interest in 
the progress of the party and had often asked how it was doing. Rhoodie 
recalled that when Vorster was first toid of the projeet he had laughed out 
loud—the first time Rhoodie had ever heard him do so. 

Later, newspapers in Europe were to report that the Norwegian who had 
headed ilu- party was a Mr Ambcrs Lange, a rightwing number of the Nor¬ 
wegian Parliament who visited South Africa as a guest of the Department of 
Information lale in I‘>7(Rlmodit* sitbsequenlIv confirmed this ) Unlil its 
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defeat in Parliament in 1977, the party was said to have consistently defended 
South Africa and was the country’s only influential friend in a hostile 
Scandinavia. 

Almost a year after his election, Lange dropped dead from a heart attack 
as he was running to catch a bus outside the Storting. Rhoodie confirmed that 
some of the money given to the ‘Norwegian front’ had been used to help finance 
Lange’s fortnightly newspaper, Ambers Lange's News. 

Of the Department’s activities in the United States, Rhoodie described how 
South Africa had played a financial roie in the defeat of two senators who had 
been hostile to South Africa. Rhoodie, who said he would have to refer to his 
documents in Europe before identifying the senators and the years in which 
they were defeated, said he had no proof of the engineering of the defeat of the 
two men—other than the details given to him by the people the Department 
paid to do the job. ‘They had toid us that the men would be defeated—and 
they were. We had to accept that they had had a händ in it’, Rhoodie said. 

Rhoodie never did identify the senators from his documents in Europe— 
but newspapers in the United States and Britain were later to conclude that 
the ‘victims’ were Senator Dick Clark and Senator John Tunney. 

The newspapers alleged that $250000 had been spent on securing Clark’s 
defeat in an lowa election in 1978 and $120000 were spent in contributing 
to the defeat of Senator Tunney in 1976. The senators who defeated the two 
men denied any knowledge of South African involvement in their election 
victories. 

Rhoodie said that other operations in the States included the financing of 
two investment seminars on South Africa. In the one, former secretary of the 
US Treasury, William E. Simon, was paid more than R8000 for a 30-minute 
address in which he talked about gold and investment possibilities in South 
Africa. 

In the other, former President Gerald Ford was paid about $10000 to 
address a businessman’s seminar at a Houston hotel on trade with South 
Africa, a seminar that was said to have eost ‘a fortune’. 

In another Info projeet in the States, Rhoodie engaged a young lawyer, 
Don de KiefFer, of the finn Shannon, Collier, I lill and Edwards, as official 
South African lobbyist. Rhoodie said de Kieffer was paid Rl-million over 
five years up to March 1979 and managed to arrange meetings between South 
African politicians and prominent American senators—including Senators 
Ted Kennedy, Byrd, Muskie and Power—and with many congressmen. Dc 
Kieffer also warned the South African Government when legislation was being 
planned which could affeet the Republic. 

A further R500000 was paid to the American public relations consultant, 
Sydney S. Baron—code-named the ‘Red Baron’ to promote South African 
interests in the United States. Among the company’s employees was a blaek 
political advisor, Andrew I laichcr, who hail been a press secretary to the läte 
President Lyndon Johnson and had valuable Irade tinion liuks 
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Rhoodie also revealed that one of his most successful projeets had been with 
the prominent American financial magazine, Business Week. From 1975 to 
1978, he said, the magazine carried a special supplement on South Africa once 
a year. It was written by To the Point writers who did not realise that the 
Information Department was behind the deal. The supplement was supported 
bv heavy advertising, but for three years Rhoodie paid out R300000 a year. 
He added that with 26 000 letters in response to the first supplement, he had 
been well pleased with his investment. 

Rhoodie said another of his aims in the seeret projeets had been to identify 
future leaders in different countries—and one sueh person had been the present 
United States President, Jimmy Carter, whom the Department of Information 
had featured prominently in its annual report in 1975. He confirmed that 
money had been contributed to Carter’s election campaign in New York 
State, but said it had been for a relatively small amount. This contribution 
had been made through one of the American groups working for South Africa. 
Later Richard Walker, the MaiPs man in New York, wrote that both President 
Carter and Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, the former UN Ambassador, 
were among a score of American politicians who had reeeived cash from South 
African lobbyists in recent years. The Carter contribution, he wrote, had been 
for an amount of R855 and had been paid by Sydney Baron in March 1976, 
quite early in Carter’s run for the White House. Former ambassador Moynihan 
reeeived the equivalent of R256 from Baron in 1977. 

Walker added: ‘Democratic Party coffers also benefited by about R2 150. 
Contributions were mostly in the R170 to R450 range—minuscule in relation 
to the millions of dollars spent in US electioneering—and those who benefited 
included several who failed in their run for offiee.’ 

Rhoodie then talked of the ‘Atlantic Council’, a projeet launched to counter 
the ‘leftist tendeneies’ of academically respeeted bodies sueh as the American 
Council on Foreign Relations. Again Rhoodie could not provide full details 
without his documents, but months later he was to elaborate on the projeet in 
his interview with Dr Ferrv Hoogendijk, editor of Elseviers magazine. Rhoodie 
said in that interview that the Atlantic Council had been the brainchild of an 
American academic, Professor John Hutchinson, of California. 

A former judge, Professor Hutchinson visited South Africa in 1977 and 
spoke of the communist threat to the western world. He planned to establish 
the Atlantic Council to balance the leftwing influence of established academic 
groups, and in particular the Council on Foreign Relations’ quarterly magazine, 
Foreign Affairs. 

Rhoodie elaimed that in November 1977 he met the then Prime Minister 
John Vorster, the Minister of Finance Senator Owen Horwood, and Dr 
C .onnic Mulder to diseuss ways of using the American professor to further their 
propaganda war. Senator llorwood then signed authorisation in April 1978 
to spend K 280 000 on establishing a head oliive in I .oiulon and a brändi offiee 
in New York, 
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A document published in Elseviers claimed to be an extract from a recent 
South African Government survey of the projects and carried this entry: 
‘Professor John Hutchinson, Atlantic Council G-93. This involves the estab- 
lishment of a department for South Africa as well as a head office in London 
and a branch office in New York. The organisation has already listed co- 
workers such as Lord Carrington.’ Rhoodie said the document was compiled 
after his resignation and showed that R280000 had been budgeted for the 
1978-79 financial year. 

Two other organisations that were fronts for the Department and which had 
been used to bring Americans and other prominent opinion formers to South 
Africa, Dr Rhoodie continued, were the Foreign Affairs Association run by 
Cas de Villiers in Pretoria and the South African Freedom Foundation, run 
by former SABC commentator, Red Metrowitch, in Sandton, outside Johan¬ 
nesburg. 

Rhoodie said that in his opinion both had served important functions, not 
only in their guest programmes, but also in the dialogue they had created. 
Numerous books and other publications which highlighted South Africa’s 
strategic importance, had also been produced by off-shoots of the organisations, 
such as Visual and Valianf Publishcrs, also based in Sandton City. 

Rhoodie also confirmed that the Committee for Fairness in Sport, an organi¬ 
sation in which Louis Luyt, Gert Wolmarans (at one rime Luyt’s public 
relations consultant) and Leslie Sehume (a black sports writer) had been 
involved, was a front organisation. It had been started, he said, to fight for 
South Africa’s continued participation in international sport and someone like 
Sehume had travelled extensively overseas talking about the integration of 
sport that was taking place in South Africa. 

Now Rhoodie said: ‘I can teil you about certain other operations that were 
not mine. Some I know to be true—others I heard from top people in the 
Government, friends of mine, people who knew what was going on. Bear in 
mind, too, that as Secretary for Information, few secrets were kept from me.’ 

The first of these disclosures involved South Africa and Mozambique. 
Rhoodie said Vorster had been eager to cement cordial relations with President 
Samora Machel and his post-colonial Frelimo government. 

But the Minister of Defence, P.W. Botha, he said, had favoured a secret 
campaign to unseat Machel. Rhoodie claimed that Botha had ordered his 
military personnel to supply arms and assistance to a group of counter- 
revolutionary guerrillas operating against Frelimo from a base near the 
Komatipoort border post. To put a stop to the operation, according to Rhoodie, 
BOSS immobilised the military equipment sent by Botha at Nelspruit and 
Komatipoort. 

Theconflict between Vorster and Botha was furthcr highlighted in Rhoodie’s 
account of Operation Chickcn. Häving withdrawn South African Police units 
from Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, Vorster made a public stalement that his counlry 
was in no way involved in the Khodesian stmggle. I.ater, Rhoodie said, 


Vorster put a stop lo a plan bv P.W. Botha that would have involved South 
Africa in Zimbabwe-Rhodesia again. 

After the Mozambique debäcle, South African Railways began secret repairs 
to the Mozambique rail system. While South Africans carried out work they 
were guarded by Frelimo soldiers against attaeks by other Frelimo supporters 
who had not been advised of the secret dealings with Pretoria, Rhoodie said. 

At the same time, Rhoodie claimed, there were daily flights between 
Johannesburg and Maputo carrying technicians to repair the harbour installa- 
tions there. 

Rhoodie later toid Elseviers that there had been a secret gold deal with 
President Machel. South Africa paid the wages of workers to the Frelimo 
government in gold at the official price. President Machel was then able to 
sell the gold on the open market at three times its official price and ensure a 
handsome profit. 

Rhoodie then toid of Operation Cherry, a projeet jointly undertaken in 
South West Africa/Namibia by the Department of Information, the South 
African Defence Force and the South African Broadcasting Corporation, 
which involved a radio propaganda war to demoralise Cubans working with 
Swapo and build up the mõrale of loeal blaeks. 

(When Rhoodie’s disclosures first appeared in the Mail , he mentioned 
Operation Cherry in passing without identifving it or giving any detail. At 
the time General Magnus Malan, through a spokesman, said: ‘The accusation 
by Dr Rhoodie is untrue. The South African Defence force and the then 
Department of Information were never involved together on secret projects. 
There is, however, one single sensitive operation conducted by the South 
African Information Service with the support of the SADF and this is stiil 
being carried on. This projeet was one of thosc agreed to by the present 
Cabinet after reeonsideration.’) 

Another projeet Rhoodie said he had been toid of involved two members of 
the Japanese Diet (parliament), whom he said had been paid to help gain their 
cooperation with South Africa in regard to labour unions. 

In Buenos Aires, Rhoodie enlisted the help of Harry Müller to get pro- 
South African ideas published in the loeal Press. Müller, president of the 
Argentine-South African Chamber of Commerce, used R140 000 from In¬ 
formation funds to get 800 pro-South African reports published in the 
Argentinc’s major newspapers in 1977. According to Rhoodie, it was on 
MullcFs own initiative and not on South African instruetions that payments 
were made to reporters to publish favourable stories on the Republic. ‘When 1 
heard about it, wc terminated our dealings with him’, Rhoodie said. 

One of the personalities whom Rhoodie most admires is Professor Chris 
Barnard, South Africa’s pioneer heart transplant surgeon, who undertook to 
help the Department in the travels that lollovved the world’s first heart trans¬ 
plant iii (lape I own. 

‘Pmlessoi Uainard is ilu Lind oi true palriol South Alma needed. Mere 
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was a man who was vehemently opposed to many of the National Party 
Government’s policies, but who was prepared to do many things to help his 
country in the broader national interest’, Rhoodie said. 

‘Quietly and at his own expense Professor Barnard travelled the world, and 
whether he was meeting with presidents of countries or kings, he shared the 
overall view that there could be accommodation between Indian, coloured 
and white. He was verv much against the pettv rules and regulations and 
apartheid and that sort of thing. 

‘He could not get the South African Government to follow through on the 
foundations that he laid—through his extensive visits to the Middle East, 
for example. 

‘Eventually he went to Mr Vorster and complained.’ 

Rhoodie said Professor Barnard had not profited in any way from his 
patriotism. He had been able to open doors around the world and yet the 
South African Government had not capitalised on his unique abilities. 

Rhoodie, in his subsequent disclosures to Elseviers , revealed that Professor 
Barnard’s most significant roie was in dealings with the American trade 
unionist, George Meany. 

‘When former East London newspaper editor Donald Woods seemed on the 
verge of success in persuading Meany to support a trade boycott against South 
Africa, Professor Barnard was given his major part to play. He agreed to 
cooperate only when he was assured that black leader Robert Sobukwe’s 
children would be allowed to attend their father’s funeral at his (Barnard’s) 
expense without police harassment. 1 arranged this with lightning speed’, 
Rhoodie said. Then, w ith the assistance of Sydney Baron, Barnard met with 
Meany and persuaded the trade unionist to send a delegation to meet South 
African trade union leaders. But this too was doomed to failure. 

‘When I toid the Secretary for Foreign Affairs of this meeting, Dr Mulder 
received an angry letter from the Minister of Labour. He complained that he 
had been trving for years without success to make contact with Meany and 
that these efforts had now : been thwarted by the actions of Barnard and myself. 
At times like that, I did not know whether to laugh or cry’, Rhoodie said. 

Rhoodie, in a bitter attack on South African financial, industrial and com- 
mercial institutions for their lack of support of the ‘open’ propaganda war, 
described to Rees and Day his frustrated attempts to get donations from the 
private sector—donations, he said, which would have made it unnecessary 
for the Government to embark on many of the clandestine projects that werc 
to cause such embarrassment. 

‘I heard so many times Afrikaans business leaders and so on expressing 
their feelings of patriotism, but they never put their money where their mouths 
wcre.’ 

Rees: ‘What you are saying is thai if companies like General Mining, for 
instancc, had eome lorward wilh mofc money, you would nol have had lo Iie 
and deeeive so nuieh 


Rhoodie: ‘Precisely, and that is a point 1 feel very strongly about, that if 
a major South African company with vast profits had made a proper contribu- 
tion, then perhaps hall' of these projects may never have been undertaken.’ 

Dr Rhoodie said that for five years he plcaded with Afrikaans organisations 
to help him. ‘In fact I said once that if you take the Afrikaners as a group, 
that is 2-million Afrikaners, their contribution to the Information effort by 
w'ay of taxes is two theatre tickets once a year. But if it was to indude both 
overt and covert budgets as well it would simply have meant that the average 
Afrikaans family—a man and wife and two children—would have had to give 
up going to the cinema once a year.’ 

‘And To the Point. Can you teil us about your roie there—did you really 
leave the Department to take up the post of assistant editor?’ Rees asked. 

Rhoodie confirmed that it had been secretly financed by the South African 
Government, but said the financial detail had been handled by Hubert Jussen 
himself. ‘1 did leave the Department, but my roie at the magazine included 
acting as a liaison between the magazine and the Government, making sure 
that w'e followod through on official policy’, he said. 

Rhoodie described in detail how' the concept of the magazine had been first 
suggested by Jussen in Holland and how^ Rhoodie had then conveyed the 
concept back to Pretoria, w hich led to Jussen häving discussions with Vorster. 

Rhoodie admitted that he had misled the Press Council in an affidavit. 
The Council had, as a result, found against newspapers that reported that 
To the Point had ties wdth the Government. ‘You can teil the Sunday Express 
I apologise’, he said, when asked whether this had not been a miscarriage of 
justice. Later the Minister of Foreign Affairs admitted that To the Point was 
a secret fund project, but said it w'ould be continued with open government 
support. Both van Zyl Alberts and Jussen severed their links wdth the magazine 
and Jussen left his luxury Sandton home and returned to Europe. 

Rhoodie also toid Rees and Day how he had organised pressure groups in 
France and Holland and financed an organisation in the United States known 
as the ‘Americans Concerned with South Africa Group’. 

Then he gave full details of the emergency fund he set up in the Department 
so that front people w r hose covers were blown could be supported in future. 
He admitted not häving toid .Mulder of property investments he had made, 
but said the decision to start such a fund had been taken and approved by 
Mulder. When Rhoodie sought advice as to how' best to invest the money 
against the day that he might have call upon it, he was advised by leading 
economists to invest in property. This had led to the purchases of properties 
stretching from London, Miami and Cannes to Cape Town. In addition, the 
Department had also owned other properties such as a house purchased in 
Soweto for Lcslic Seim mc, of the Committee for Fairness in Sport, and a 
house that was ihe headquarters of the Foreign Affairs Association in Pretoria. 
They had also linaneed the house which was the headquarters oi the ( .hristian 
I .eague oi Southern Airita 
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In France, he said, they had planned to buy VExpress and Paris Match, 
but this had failed. Other newspapers and magazines with vvhich they were 
involved, however, included Courier Astral, Universite Libre , France Eurafnque 
(later denied by the newspaper), Le Monde Moderne and a mayoral newspaper 
the name of which he could not remember, that circulated to mavors throughout 
France. 

He said the Department had also secretly aided institutes such as the 
University of PotchefstroonFs Institute of International Affairs, the Institute 
for Strategic Studies and the Institute for the Study of Plural Relations. It 
had also helped finance an International Jaycees world congress held in South 
Africa several vears before. 

Rhoodie said that other projects had included paying a South African Cabinet 
Minister, Marais Steyn, for translation Services as well as another member 
of parliament, Chris Rencken, who was at the time a political commentator 
on the SABC; he gave details of the roie of Heinz Behrens, the Department's 
public relations consultant in Germany, together with other secret projects 
that were to have taken place in Germany; he toid of secret surveys conducted 
in South Africa into the attitudes of urban blacks, coloureds and Indians— 
surveys which would embarrass the Government if they were to be made 
public. 

The Department was involved in organisations such as the Amis-des- 
communautes France-Sud Africaines and the French-South Africa Chamber 
of Commerce; plans to buy television stations in London and New York; 
plans to buy the Mutual Broadcasting Corporation in the United States which 
has between 1000-2000 radio stations. (Rhoodie said the eost had proved to 
be prohibitive, even for his Departmenfs secret funds.) 

Rhoodie did not elaborate on the disclosures already made about John 
McGoff, his attempt to buy the Washington Star and his purehases into 
UPITN and the Sacramento Union. ‘The details vou obviously already have. 

I might just confirm that these were projects . .. except that McGoff bought 
into the Sacramento Union without our knowledge. This happened after the 
Star projeet fell through. Some of that money went to UPITN—for whom 
we at one point organised an exelusive interview with Vorster. I toid Vorster 
not to worrv about the questions they would ask as they were partly owned by 
us. They also did a few programmes on South Africa’s strategic importance 
and the Defence Force’, he said. 

Rhoodie added that while McGoff had returned most of the Washington Star 
money, South Africa had suffered a loss. 'Ii was either Rl-million or $5- 
million—beeause of eurreney changes. Ii depended on whether you calculated 
it from the States or South Africa.’ 

Rhoodie’s linal projeet disclosure was ilu- faseinating siory of how he almosi 
met the Popein Rome. Rhoodie s lon(-in-ihe-iloor diplomacv knew no bouiuls. 
Ihe South African Government hail been complaining about the young 
( atholic Cluirch iiiovcinrnfs involvemeni in some political issues and was 


particularlv incensed by the militancy of young blaek priests. Rhoodie thought 
about this for a while and suddenly came up with his answer to the Govern¬ 
ment^ problem: he would go to the Vatican and see the Pope. 

Making use of the Sydney Baron lobby link in the United States (the 
company had verv strong Catholic connections), Rhoodie arranged for an 
interview with the Pope. However, when he visited the Vatican, he was toid 
that the Pope could not see him—but would he talk to a senior Cardinal instead : 
Yes, Rhoodie said, he would be delighted. 

‘I toid the Vatican that I knew its policy was that the Church should not 
interfere in loeal politics. I said that this was not being observed in South 
Africa, where the Church was taking an increasingly aetive part in blaek 
political issues. I suggested that the Vatican should order a halt to this, beeause 
it was contrary to its policy.’ 

Day: ‘What was the reply ?’ 

‘I was toid that the situation in South Africa was such that it was difficult 
to distinguish between political, socio-economic and religious matters and, 
therefore, no order would go out.' 

Once again, Rhoodie had got through the door—but this time the sales 
pitch did not sueeeed. 

Rhoodie stopped and looked at the journalists. 

‘Those are the projects that come to mind. They are the ones I can talk about 
in detail. There are others, but those projects I’ll never talk about. South 
Africa could not survive them ... the ones Fve toid you about, South Africa 
can survive their exposure, even if it is embarrassing. The other really sensitive 
projects must not come out. However bitter I may feel about these people who 
have turned against me, I am stiil a South African. I stiil have family there. No, 
there are eertain projects I cannot talk about, not under anv circumstances. 

‘If I were to meet witha sudden accident or be killed in strange circumstances, 
that would be a different story. If they killed me I would have nothing to lose 
... all the seerets could then come out as far as 1 am concerned.’ 

Rees and Day were staggered by the seope of Rhoodie’s aetivities and the 
millions of rands that had passed through his hands. How, they asked them- 
selves, was it possible for one man to retain all that detail in his head? No 
wonder things had gone wrong. Just running the Department of Information 
would have taxed the strength of any hard-working man. Here was Rhoodie, 
a former journalist like themselves, who managed not only to run the Depart¬ 
ment, but also to conduct all the secret projects. And stiil he had found the 
time to write hooks, deliver speeehes throughout the world, and coordinate 
an entire country’s media relations and political trends. 

Rees realised, (oo, that Rhoodie had barely touched on the dozens of South 
African front organisations and people who had been drawn into the secret 
aetivities. People like van Xyl Al herts with his multitudc of liuks with the 
I )epartmcnl, siu h as m puhin al ioiis, films and properties. 

( asi mg his mind bai k. Kees l linngi il ui il ic vai ioiis i umpanies ihal had been 
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linked to the Info scandal and investigated over the months . .. companies 
such as Thor Communicators, Homerus, Vrekver Farm, Lotandanva, Valiant 
and Visual Publishing companies; Xanap, Craft Press; S.A. Today, Alfeskor 
Trust, Konsortium Vandag, Alfeskor Teaters, Ma-teater, Afri-Comics, Afri- 
Mirror, Heyns Films, Louis Luyt Group (Swaziland), Film Trust, C.J. 
Weyers Pty Ltd. The list was never ending as were the people involved, 
either directly or bv association. In terms of what Rhoodie was now telling 
them, thev seemed insignificant. 

Rees and Day were amazed at his stamina and memory. When questioned, 
he handled himself well—as the journalists expected of a man who had had 
to sell South Africa for all those years. But he also had the advantage, and he 
knew it. They had no way of knowing whether the detail he was giving was 
entirely accurate, or whether he was simplv glossing over certain areas. Areas 
such as Israel . . . 

When they questioned him on the morality of w hat he had done, his whole 
concept of dirty tricks, Rhoodie said the means had been justified in a world 
that was filled with hypocrisy. 

‘But why, then, häving done the things that you did, are you so shocked w'hen 
you lind yourself on the receiving end—almost an exile?’ Rees asked. 

‘Because, in the end, those people that I trusted and who knew what I was 
doing, they let the secrets come out and then they dissociated themselves 
from them.’ 

Rhoodie was also bitter because he and other people involved in the projects 
had believed that they were protected by the Official Secrets Act, and had 
expected the Government to protect them. ‘When we discovered that we had 
no protection, General van den Bergh, in trving to stop newspaper disclosures, 
warned newspapers that they could be prosecuted because some of the projects 
fell under his Department. In fact this was not the case, they were all Informa¬ 
tion projects.’ 

Rhoodie said that was why he now r felt he could equally go ahead with his 
disclosures. ‘They were never official secrets. They had absolutelv no protection 
by law or from any of the people who allow ed the leaks to take place—people 
like the Auditor-General, Gerald Barrie. From the moment he started going 
into our affairs, the leaks started simplv because he took no security precautions. 
That was w hv I did not want anvone to have access to the papers in the secret 
section.’ 

Now another complication arose. Rhoodie had not been able, despite his 
remarkable memory, always to recall all the amounts involved in the projects. 
Nor had he been able to recall the correct namcs or titles of the front organisa- 
tions and publications. 

Sometimes he would also qualily his account with ‘l)on’t lorgct, I was not 
always involved in the line detail I had the overvicw and I lett the actual 
running oi many ui the projects to people like m\ brollui and I .es di- \ illiers! 

‘We’ll sort it out in lairope l’ve gol must oi m\ doi uments tliere I mav 


not have all mv üles irom Pretoria, but what I do have is enough. I have the 
total summarv of all the secret projects, together with their ‘G’ numbers and 
a brief description of the project and the amount spent on it up until 1978’, 
Rhoodie stressed. 

When Rhoodie left the journalists at the end of each session, Rees and Day 
would analyse the day’s disclosures. Plundreds of questions would arise. What 
was the point, they asked themselves, of buving newspapers and magazines all 
over the world such as the Citizen and Morgan-Grampian if, as Rhoodie 
claimed, they did not exert influence over the editorial matter in the publica¬ 
tions. It just did not add up; the benefits of owning these publications becamc 
meaningless, if Rhoodie was to be believed. Or was he just naive, as Louis 
Luyt had suggested. 

While Rhoodie was disclosing details of the projects to Rees and Day, Pik 
Botha, South Africa’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, was attacking the former 
heads of the Department of Information for ‘häving done South Africa 
incalculable härm w ith their naive and half-baked projects’. 

Later the Government announccd it was to continue and openly finance 
eight secret projects. The projects, with amounts spent on them the previous 
vear, were: Institute for Human Rights, UNISA; Sydney Baron and As¬ 
sociates (R566009); Institute for Strategic Studies, University of Pretoria 
(R10 000); Centre for International Politics at Potchefstroom University 
(R26 000); Institute for the Study of Plural Societies, University of Pretoria 
(R180000); South African Frecdom Foundation (R152 285); Heinz Behrens 
Company (R505 711). Pik Botha said the Department had, in the previous vear, 
donated R370 000 in the names of members of the public to the Institute for 
the Study of Plural Societies. 

It was also announced subsequently that the Government had terminated 
57 of the projects which had been started by the Department of Information, 
but no details were given. 

How was it possible, the journalists also asked themselves, that Rhoodie had 
bungled so many of his attempts to gain control of publications. And in the 
final analysis, what had been achieved by the whole operation? All those 
millions spent, and to what purpose? As it had turned out, South Africa would 
now not be believed again as readilv as before. Certainly, many of the country’s 
friends would think verv carefully before getting involved with South Africa 
in future if Rhoodie went ahead wdth his disclosures. 

Rees and Day wondered whether he would produee the proof as they 
prepared to fly to Europc .. . 
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RHOODIE’S DILEMMA 

‘ You have my life in your hands 


Before Eschel Rhoodie had finished his account of the secret projects, Chris 
Day had to return to South Africa via London at the end of February 1979, 
leaving Rees and Rhoodie in Ecuador to continue the interviews. After the 
interviews Rhoodie planned to go to Europe with Rees as ‘hostage’, and prepare 
for the international release of his life story. 

And then the first of a series of events took place which knocked the train 
off the rails. Shortly before they were to leave Ecuador, Rees got a call from 
Rhoodie. ‘Mervyn’, he said, ‘I can’t go with vou to Europe. I have to stay on 
here for about another week, seeing lawyers and others about a residence 
permit.’ 

They decided that Rees would go to London, where Rhoodie would contact 
him and they would meet in Switzerland or France, pending Rhoodie’s decision 
on whether he was going to release his information. Rees and Rhoodie had 
now become friends. The hunter and the hunted had developed a bond— 
forged over spending days talking endlessly. 

That friendship, however, did not stop Rhoodie from going to the Quito 
airport to issue a final warning: ‘I stiil have verv powerful friends in South 
Africa, and if vou break that embargo you’ll be in a lot of trouble’. The Rhoodie 
smile switched on quickly, he shook Rees’s händ warmly and the journalist 
was on his way to London via Bogota, Colombia—Caracas, Venezuela— 
Martinique—Paris. It was a journey Rees will never forget. 

Here he was with the greatest scoop in South Africa’s historv—and there 
was nothing he could do with it, until the man he had hunted down over four 
continents toid him he could publish. The undertakings he had given Rhoodie 
were as binding as anv he had given Myrtle—or any other informant. At 
Bogota, though, there were some moments when he thought he’d never be 
in a position to get clearance from Rhoodie. 

He was due to stay overnight in the city and cateh a connecting Air France 
flight to Paris the next day. But when he tried to go through immigration 
control he suddenly found himself surroundcd by a number of Colombian 
soldicrs carrying automatic ritles. Out of the bahble of Spanish around him he 
gleancd that his South African passport was the t atise of the Iravas. 

Rees was Irogmarched In tite soldiers into a small baekroom The etpialortal 
heal was stifling. Iie voiildnl muietslaml wltal was going on and a hig lellow 


with a Zapata moustache was waving a finger in his face. Feeling like a character 
in a Graham Greene novel, Rees was finally rescued by an Air France official 
who explained to Zapata that the journalist would be leaving Bogota at first 
light. After a bug-bitten night in a shoddy hotel, Rees left Latin America for 
London. 

And when he got there, Rhoodie callcd him from Quito. ‘You’re not going 
to believe this, Mervyn’, he said, ‘but John D’01iviera of the Star is here in 
Quito and wants to interview me.’ Rees was stunned. His newspaper’s biggest 
rival had one of their top journalists right on Rhoodie’s doorstep. 

Rhoodie said that he had the situation under control. The telephone traffic 
between him and South Africa out of Quito had obviously given his presence 
in Ecuador away, and he surmised that D’01iviera—who had written a bio- 
graphy of John Vorster—had got a leak from a Government contact. 

Rhoodie toid Rees that he’d got an undertaking from D’01iviera that if he 
did not reveal Rhoodie’s w hereabouts and did not publish anvthing substantive 
at that stage, he would get the full exclusive story later. He’d also pulled his 
oid trick on the Star journalist, threatening action against him from his 
pow erful Quito friends if the South African reneged on his undertaking. 

Back in Johannesburg, Day nearlv had a heart attack w hen the Star came out 
with: ‘We’ve found Rhoodie’. The newspaper did not however disclose 
Rhoodie’s whereabouts, nor did it publish anvthing more than a colourful 
account of D’01iviera’s meeting with Rhoodie. The pressures were now r 
enormous, not helped by the fact that a senior staffer on the Mail , holding the 
Star 's banner headline, sneeringly asked: ‘What’s happened to the A team, 
Chris? Got beaten by the Star}' 

Rees toid Day from London that Rhoodie had left Quito the day after seeing 
D’üliviera—and to all intents and purposes as far as the Press was concerned, 
had disappeared again. He’d phoned Rees and they arranged to rendezvous 
in Zürich, where he planned to discuss his position with the well-known TV 
journalist David Dimbleby. Rhoodie had met Dimbleby and BBC producer 
David Harrison w hen they made their film series on the Afrikaners, The White 
Tribe. Harrison was to recall that when he first met Rhoodie during the 
filming, Rhoodie had threatened to expel the film crew from South Africa. 

With Sparks and Day biting their fingernails in Johannesburg, Rees flew r 
to Zürich. There, standing in the sumptuous foyer of the St Gothard Hotel, 
was the familiar lean figure in the immaculate süit. Once again Rees walked up 
to him and said: ‘Dr Rhoodie I presume?’ They both burst out laughing, glad 
to see each other again. ‘Mervyn, I want you to meet someone’ and, like an 
excited child, he produced Katie. 

The carefully groomed Menlo Park look about her had given way to some- 
thing more haunting. The hämming past few months seemed to have given 
her lace a new, perhaps more attraetive dimension. It was obvious from the 
wav in wliivh Rhoodie kepi ncai her, totu hing her sleeve, taking her advice 
on all sorts oi lltings, ihal liv was devoled to hei and that he had grown 
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extremely dependent on her. All her forebodings about his work had come true, 
she’d been right, he’d been wrong. Her judgment was the thing to go by, his 
was shattered. 

Rhoodie went to Cannes, where he had arranged to meet Dimbleby and 
Harrison, where he was going to produce the documents he had looked in a 
bank vault to prove his case. 

Dimbleby takes up the storv: 

‘Throughout the time wc had been talking to him about what he might say, 
and how he could substantiate it, information was mysteriously leaking back to 
South Africa. [Rhoodie was in constant touch with General van den Bergh 
at the time.j 

‘David Harrison and our researcher, Mike Dutfield, wcre waiting impatiently 
one Friday evening for Rhoodie to return with the proof of the allegations he 
had been making. Instead they were toid, by an apologetic Rhoodie, that the 
lock on the bank’s safe deposit had jammed, and the documents would not 
be available until Monday morning. 

‘The next week, however, General van den Bergh arrived in Paris with a 
man called Josias van Zyl, supposedlv a millionaire Johannesburg businessman, 
and a deal was done. Rhoodie was to promise not to disclose the secret projccts. 
In return, van Zyl was to offer him a business consultancy which would secure 
his financial future. 

‘But what really happened? As in everything else about this murky affair 
it can be no more than informed speculation, but it seems that there were a 
number of pressures on Rhoodie. [Van Zyl was later to say he had an agreement 
that involved buying Rhoodie’s silence for R500000.] For one thing he seems 
to know too much for his own good. He had been entrusted, he said in an 
interview with us, “With some of the most important and sensitive secrets 
that South Africa ever had, secrets that I don’t even want to hint at”. 

‘It has been suggested that these could concern the relationship between 
South Africa and Israel, with arms deals. If he does know anything about these 
secrets, and if anyone had supposed he was foolhardy enough to consider 
talking about them, he would have risked becoming a target not only for South 
African but for Israeli hit men.’ (It was suggested in the Citizen later that the 
PLO might assassinate him as he had ordered his lawyers to release the material 
in. the event of an untimelv death or disappearance.) 

Dimbleby continued: ‘Rhoodie had therefore at an early stage to make 
clear what the secrets he was proposing to reveal were. In his words, “docu- 
mentation summarising all the secret projccts over the past Iive years, including 
the current projccts, code numbers, code names, the Iile numbers, the amounts 
of money spent, names of people, the summary oi t he projccts, who received 
what, the people who were directly involved in the licld”. 

‘All this would be aculcly embarrassing to the South African Government, 
but not enough lo warranl his removal 

‘But the thiv.it to reveal these seucls bioughl van den Bergh to hame 


to do a deal. Whether it was on behalf of the South African Government, or 
the secret Broederbond, or some oi her group of public-spirited Afrikaners is 
immaterial, beeause it worked. From Rhoodie’s own behaviour after this 
meeting it would appear to have been an offer he felt unable to refuse, threats 
on the one händ, money on the other. 

‘It was quite clear to us that he was no longer prepared to show us the 
documents he elaimed to have. 

‘Instead he agreed to go ahead with an interview, talking about the projeets, 
intended primarily as an attack on Vorster or Prime Minister Botha. 

‘At the same time he released the photostat of a photostat of a doeument 
apparentlv signed by Finance Minister Owen Horwood, sanetioning secret 
projeets that Rhoodie says he knew all about, but has now chosen to forget/ 

If Rhoodie was apologetic to Dimbleby, Harrison and Dutfield of the BBC, 
he was abjectly so to Rees. Tve deeided to go along with the van Zyl agreement, 
Mervyn. I don’t want you to publish the secret projeets, except those that vou 
know about from your own investigations. You can write all the rest of my 
storv though. I want history to know the truth. I’m sorrv to do this at the last 
moment, but you must understand what’s at stake.' 

Rees could sense the man’s fear, sense that there would be nothing gained 
by trving to dissuade him. He was stiil honour-bound, he had to stick with 
the conditions that Rhoodie had laid down. 

And so Rhoodie’s storv was finally toid in the Mail —minus the secret 
projeets. But stiil it roeked the South African public and the Government. 
For the first time Rhoodie was telling his side of the storv—and his photograph 
was splashed aeross the front page of the Mail , wearing a panama hat and 
feeding llamas in Quito. 

The denials were not lõng in coming, but Rhoodie countered the denials 
w ith further detail on a daily basis. Four days later Rhoodie drove Rees to Nice 
Airport, parking a short distance away from the terminal where he would not 
be spotted. His parting gift to the journalist was an autographed copy of his 
propaganda blueprint, The Paper Curtain , and a threat. ‘General van den 
Bergh toid me the police could be waiting to arrest you when you return to 
South Africa, but don’t worry. I’ve got a letter for you addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Police, General Mike Geldenhuys, saying that you are not in 
possession of any of my tapes or documents’, he said. 

The two men shook hands and Rees flew home, not knowing whether he 
would be arrested w hen he arrived at Jan Smuts Airport. 

As Rees was flying to Johannesburg, Rhoodie phoned Day and toid him what 
had happened. ‘Chris, you have my life in your hands. You must not break our 
agreement’, he urged. 

Rees and I )ay continued with new disclosurcs from the Rhoodie interviews 
over the lollowing 10 days whilc Sparks flew lo Swit/.erland to meet Rhoodie, 
the man who had secretly Iried to bu\ Sparks's newspaper. Within minutes 
I hey vvci c nn first naine lerins, but R hood ic was a daina nt Iie would not produce 
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his documents, nor vvould hc elaborate on unpublished projects. Sparks flew 
to London to develop another eontact, an informant who provided the Mail 
with vital indepcndent corroborative evidence relating to the secret projects, 
which enabled the Mail to publish some of the projects. 

Sparks returned to South Africa shortly before Rhoodie was seen bv millions 
of viewers on BBC television, interviewed by Dimblebv at yet another hidcout 
in Europe. 

His disclosures burst Muldergate wide open again; the Government, 
determined to show that it had no part in the van Zyl-Rhoodie deal, said 
Rhoodie could release whatever he wanted to. At the same time, they took 
away the passports of both van den Bergh and van Zyl—seizing van den Bergh’s 
in a midnight visit to his home. 

Minister oi Justice Jimmy Kruger tried to stop South African newspapers, 
including the Rand Daily Mail , from publishing Rhoodie’s claims and com- 
ments about Kruger’s involvement in the episode. The Mail had to leave blank 
spaces on its front page during the terms of an interim order granted against 
it—an order that was later rescinded by the Judge President of the Cape. 

The Erasmus Commission brought an urgent night application against 
SAAN and the Mail to prevent further Rhoodie disclosures from being 
published. The application was refused by Mr Justice Coetzee in the Rand 
Supreme Court. 

Vorster then broke his silence and called a Press conference—an unprece- 
dented action lor a South African State President to take over a political issue. 
He said Rhoodie was ‘telling lies’ and that he had threatened to bring down 
the Government. At the Press conference he stated that he had first learned 
about the Citizen project from Auditor-General Gerald Barrie’s report in 
August 1977. The calling of the Press conference led to ealls from the Opposi- 
tion lor his impeachment as State President. Then another complication arosc 
lor Vorster. According to the Erasmus Commission report, he said hc had 
learned about the newspaper project from Loot Reynders in November 1977. 
Here was a clear contradiction—and this led to the Erasmus Commission 
changing its lindings on Vorster’s knowledge of the Citizen. 

On 4 June 1979 Vorster resigned as State President. Olympus had fallen. 
And in his linal report, Judge Erasmus lilled in the missing words from 
General van den Bergh’s evidence which had caused such a furore a few 
months back. This was the passage of evidence the Commission released: 

Van den Bergh: ‘Mr Commissioner, 1 really want to teil you, that Pm able 
with my department to do the impossible. This is not bragging ... I have 
good men, 1 don’t have weak men, I also have a few weak ones, but I have 
truly good people ... 1 can today teil you here, not lor your records, luit 
I can teil you, I have enough men to commit nnirder il I lell them, kill 
I don’t care who the prcy is. These are ilu- type oi men that I have . . . ’ 
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THE TRIAL OF THE SUPER SALESMAN 

'Ell wait for Esc hei Jor ten lifetimes 


The international Press interest in Muldergate heightened considerably after 
Rhoodie’s appearance on the BBC, and his revelations being published by 
the Mail. Teams of investigative journalists on manv of the world’s major 
new spapers began uncovering the Rhoodie network, and many of the projects 
became public propertv. 

After the BBC interview, Rhoodie went underground again—popping up 
from time to time to give a short interview' here, another one there. He was 
seen at the Monaco Grand Prix, he was seen at the world heavyweight boxing 
title eliminator betw r een the South African Champion Gerrie Coetzee and 
former world Champion Leon Spinks. The South African Government, it 
seemed, were making no effort to find him—or häving found him, making no 
effort to extradite him. 

Rhoodie had been trying unsuccessfullv to get a residence permit in a 
number of countries in Latin America—but by that time he had made the 
cover of Newsweek and nobody wanted him. He finallv rented a modest 
apartment on the Cote d’Azur in the fashionable resort of Juan-les-Pins 
where he had gathered his family together to celebrate his 46th birthdav. He 
had given a series of extensive interviews to the Dutch magazine, Elseviers, 
in which many of the secret projects were discussed. 

The fee for the articles, it appeared, had been used to rent the apartment on 
a three-month lease. He’d put his name on the door, and was living openly as 
a tourist. 

On 19 Julv 1979, Rhoodie said ‘so lõng’ to Katie, Annemarie and Eschel 
junior—he was about to take his customarv brisk walk along the promenade. 
As he left the apartment, French plainclothes policemen—they had been 
watching him for weeks and knew his routine—grabbed him, handculfed 
him, bundled him into a waiting car and drove him to Nice where he was 
held in the police eelis. 

A few hours later he was taken to (irasse and put into the awaiting-trial 
piison overlooking the perfume Capital. 'The piison was stiiling in the mid- 
summer heal, crowded vvith drug abusers, piekpoekets and drunks. Katie 
luul been phoned and toid ihal her Inisband had been arrested pending an 
applu.ilion l>\ ihc South Alrii. iii Government for his cxtradilion lo South 
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Africa to face eight charges of fraud, alternatively theft, involving money from 
the secret funds. 

Katie went to Grasse to see her husband. She caught a train into Cannes, 
and then a bus took her 25 km to Grasse, where she climbed a steep hill up to 
the prison. She queued outside the prison door with the wives and families 
of other inmates to make an appointment to see Rhoodie. She went through 
this procedure several times over the next few davs, to get half an hour with him. 

Rees flew from Johannesburg to France and moved into a hotel in Grasse. 
‘How is he, Katie?’ he asked as he met her standing in the straggling queue 
outside the prison. 

‘You know what he’s like, Mervyn', she replied, ‘He was very down at the 
start, but he bounces back. He seenis more worried about me than himself.’ 

When Katie returned to the prison the next dav, Rhoodie had gone. They 
said he had been taken secretly during the night to Marseilles where he was 
being held in the notorious Les Baumettes jail. He was kept there for several 
days and was transferred to Aix-en-Provence for his trial before three judges 
of the Chamber of Accusations. 

Rees was in the public gallery when Rhoodie was put into the dock. He was 
dressed in a brown süit, matching tie. He was handcuffed to a gendarme, and 
looked tense, under a great deal of pressure. He was holding a small pink 
folder and his brows were furrowed as he strained to follow the complicated 
French legal procedures. He looked round to wave at Katie, and saw Rees. 
They exchanged stiff smiles, and Rhoodie turned awav again to face his 
accusers. 

The South African legal team said the issue was a straightforward criminal 
matter and they were applying for Rhoodie’s extradition in terms of an agree- 
ment between France and South Africa dating back to the nineteenth century. 

Rhoodie’s defence team claimed that the extradition move was politically 
inspired, as were the charges he faced in South Africa because they involved 
secret funds which he had been handling as an agent of the South African 
Government. The defence also claimed that Rhoodie would face other charges, 
possibly treason, if he was taken back. 

The court rejected these claims and granted the extradition order—and 
Rhoodie was flown back to South Africa, as he always travelled, first class. He 
was put into the upper deck lounge of the airline, guarded by two South 
African policemen from the Commercial Branch. 

He arrived at Jan Smuts Airport on 23 August 1979. A large number of 
airport personnel gathered round the gangway, as he steppcd into the South 
African sunshine, for the first time since he had gone into exile 10 months ago. 
Fle paused at the top ofthe gangway, stiflf, erect, the head liigh. And then he 
seenied to sag. The ehin came down, his shoulders hunched a Iilile and he 
walked down to the tarmac. 

He was taken to Pretoria and put into l he new Pretoria ( cnlral Prison huilt 
on the sile of the oid onc, where Klmodie had lived with 1 1 is falhcr as a boi 


Less than 24 hours after his arrival back in South Africa, Rhoodie stood 
forlornly in the dock in Pretoria. 

More than a hundred eurious speetators crowded into ‘C’ court of the 
historic Palace of Justice, while dozens of people gathered outside on the lawns 
of Church Square. All were hoping for a glimpse of Pretoria’s one-time 
propaganda hero and the man of whom it had been said by General Hendrik 
van den Bergh that statues should be ereeted in his honour; the man whose 
revelations and eseapades had made headlines around the world. 

But the Eschel Rhoodie they saw standing stiffly before Mr Justice Charl 
Theron that day to face seven charges of fraud, alternatively theft, involving 
R83 250 of secret funds from the Department of Information, was not the same 
confident and charismatic ci vii servant they had once known. 

Wearing the same brown süit that he had worn day after day during his 
court appearances in France, Rhoodie looked gaunt and harrowed. He stared 
straight ahead at the judge, oblivious to the stares of the men and women who 
filled the public galleries to overflowing. Few of his friends, family or former 
collaborators were present to witness his faeing of the charges. His daughter, 
Annemarie, and her student bovfriend to whom she had beeome engaged less 
than a week before, Chris Kern, ran a gauntlet of pressmen and the stares of 
the public when they arrived to give him mõral support. 

To Rees and Day, it was obvious that Rhoodie’s life on the run, his experi- 
ences in five French jails and his forced return to South Africa had taken their 
toll; even his swarthy complexion had assumed a prison-like pallor. 

The proeeedings in Pretoria that day were over within minutes. Judge 
Theron set down the trial date for 21 September, allowing Rhoodie several 
weeks in which to assemble his legal team and formulate his defence to the 
35-page indietment. 

The stage was set for a dramatic trial ... and Rhoodie was led back to 
Pretoria Central Prison to await his fate. 

A few days after Rhoodie’s appearance, Connie Mulder appeared in the 
same court—charged with contempt of commission for refusing to give 
evidence before the Erasmus Commission . .. and was acquitted. 

On 21 September, the Rhoodie trial opened in a blaze of publicity. It was 
to last eight days and details of the charges against him were publicly outlined 
for the first time. Among them was an allegation of fraud relating to the use 
of a R33 205 cheque issued from secret funds to purehase a flat in his own name 
at Plettenbcrg Bay. Two charges related to the alleged payment of RIO000 
each to David Abramson and Stuart Pegg. Another RIO000 count of fraud 
hinged on a cheque from secret funds which was alleged to have passed into 
the bank aeeount oi his brother, Dencys Rhoodie, and which was deposited 
in Allcskor Trust, an accounl earmarked for the three Rhoodie brothers. 
Allcskor was deseribed iii evidence as a Iront used as a vehk le lor secret funds 
and was ostensibb heade*I b\ the former nwner oi the (Jli .<•//, Johan van Xvi 
\lherls 
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The first State witness was Abraham ‘Braam’ Fourie, the defunct Depart¬ 
ment of Information’s secret internal auditor, who gave evidence of his former 
boss’s financial transactions. The State submitted that Fourie had been 
misled by Rhoodie, but Fourie conceded under cross-examination by Kriegler 
that records showed that Dr Rhoodie had repaid all amounts advanced to him 
from secret funds. 

Another witness was Captain Johan Kriek, of the Commercial Branch, who 
testified that in executing a search warrant while working for the Erasmus 
Commission, he had found a list headed ‘survey of most important income’ in 
Rhoodie’s home. Dr Rhoodie was away overseas at the time. This list stated 
that Rhoodie had made a R11 000 profit from the sale of a flat in Plettenberg 
Bav and that he had borrowed R75 000 from David Abramson. (The State 
alleged that Rhoodie requisitioned R33 205 for Project Annemarie in January 
1976 but that he had then used the money to buy the flat.) 

The document also noted that Dr Rhoodie’s income during the period 1965 
to 1978 amounted to R269 220. Of this, R104 600 came in the form of gifts and 
donations from Mrs Rhoodie’s parents and from her mother’s estate. Dr 
Rhoodie had noted that an amount of R11000 had not been declared for 
Donations Tax ‘because at that time we were simply not aware of the 
regulations’. 

The list recorded that Rhoodie also transferrcd R11 000 in savings from the 
Netherlands to South Africa in 1971. In 1974 he soid a Joshua Reynolds 
painting in the Netherlands for R9,750. Rovalties on several hooks he had 
written amounted to about R13 000, some of which he had been paid abroad. 
The sale of an Anton van Wouw statue to the Standard Bank in 1973 brought 
in R4 500, and the sale of a Daimler car to the Deputy Secretary for Informa¬ 
tion, Les de Villiers, brought in R5 000 in 1975. 

Dr Rhoodie’s net income from his salary from 1972 to 1978 amounted to 
about R60000. In 1971-72, he noted, he had received R20000 from To the 
Point magazine and his gratuity and leave pay on retirement amounted to 
R41 000. Interest on bank savings amounted to R4 800 and from shares in the 
Qucenswood Development Company he received R3 500. Rhoodie’s most 
important expenditures were listed as the purchase of Jaguar and Mercedes 
Benz cars, alterations to his home in Pretoria, the purchase of a house in Cape 
Town, a plot of land at Nature’s Valley, shares in a farm and a loan of R20 000 
to a brother. 

The State called several more witnesses and then closed its case. 

The defence team were confident. Now it was Rhoodie’s turn . . . 

There was an air of expectancy when Rhoodie entered thebox lora mammoih 
session under oath and cross-examination. Iie stood for hours cxplaining the 
complex movements of money he was accused oi dclrauding Irom the State, 
and constantly sipped Irom a glass of waler that the judge's rcgistrar kepi 
(iiling. 

Rhoodie loid ilu- courl that in |amiar\ 1976 he had belween R55000 and 


R60 000 in cash in the sale of his home; that he had received an interest-free 
loan of R33 000 from I lubcrt Jussen, of To the Point , and produced a letter to 
Jussen written in 1976 in w hich he thanked Jussen for the loan, saving he was 
anxious to use it to buy a Ilal in Plettenberg Bay. As security, he wrote, he was 
sending Jussen eight covers of postage stamps to be soid at any time but not 
for less than R33 000. The sale would therefore constitute final settlement of 
the loan. Rhoodie toid the court that apart from the R33 000 from Jussen, he 
had in his safe at the beginning of 1976 another R14000 in cash from the sale 
in Zürich of a painting and other cash given to him by his parents-in-law; he 
explained that he had not kept the money in banks because he felt it would not 
be wise for a man in his position to walk into a bank at that time and deposit 
large amounts like R20000. He said he believed that his judgment had been 
correct because details of bank records of his brother had been leaked to the 
English-language press. He also said that in 1975 he had been making certain 
financial adjustments and converting his assets to cash with a view to retiring 
from the Department. 

Early in January 1976 he had talked w ith Oscar Hurwitz, a personal friend 
and anonvmous collaborator in projects to improve relations between South 
Africa and Western Jewry, about projects for the coming year. He had paid 
R30000 from his safe to Hurwitz as an advance for work that Hurwitz would 
undertake in Israel to win support for the Citizen newspaper, which also 
involved attracting advertising. Hurwitz was to cement ties between South 
Africa and Israel, such as inviting prominent opinion formers to South Africa. 
The amount of R30 000 had been determined at his discretion and had been 
paid in the presence of Charles More, an Information official also involved in 
the Jewish projects. Later he had visited Hurwitz’s home and had given him a 
cheque for R33 205 w'hich he had drawn from the secret State funds. This 
amount together with a personal cheque for R45, was in payment for the 
purchase of a flat in Plettenberg Bay from Oscardee Investments, of which 
Hurwdtz was a director. Rhoodie said he made no secret of the purchase of the 
flat which he later soid for a profit. He had not obtained a receipt for the money 
advanced to Hurwitz, as Hurwitz specifically did not want any documentation 
concerning his relations w ith the Department of Information. 

Rhoodie said another project approved by an informal Cabinet committee 
of three (Vorster, Diederichs and Mulder) had involved the purchase in 
Britain of Morgan-Grampian. Dr Nico Diederichs, then Minister of Finance, 
had recommended that he contact David Abramson to make a feasibility studv 
of the purchase. A similar studv into the purchase of Paris Match had eost 
R25 ()()(). Abramson agreed to undertake the project, he said, but had insisted 
on complete confident ialily because he opposed the Governmenfs policies 
and would only undertake work for the Department which would benefit all 
the comitrv’s pcoples. For this British studv, Rhoodie said, he had paid 
Abramson and Sluarl Pegg cacli K 15 000, partialh Irom his own funds. 

K linud ic tohi the i omi oi anolhci seirel project which he had loid Kees oi 
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in Quito. It involved Betty Pack, the leader of a youth orchestra that visited 
Israel. Rhoodie described how he had paid her RIO000 through Abramson. 

Rhoodie’s evidence included the production of a letter he had written to Dr 
Mulder from Quito in Januarv in which he related how his idealism had been 
shattered and said that after what the Government had done to his wife ‘they 
could all go to hell’. His letter said it appeared as if the ‘Vorster camp’ had 
decided to close in on defenceless public servants to save their own skins. ‘I 
was toid by legal advisors that if Kruger could not be brought before the court 
because of the Biko case, then I had no chance of getting Vorster brought 
before the court’, he wrote. 

Rhoodie toid Judge Theron that approval of the decision that ‘no rules apply 
in the psychological and propaganda war’ launched by his Department, had 
come directly from Vorster. 

Asked how' funds paid to collaborators were accounted for, Rhoodie said it 
was taken into consideration that he had dealingš with parliamentarians of 
Western nations, whose names he would not reveal, and it could not be expected 
of them to give receipts in the ordinary way. He had to negotiate with them 
personally and he mostly paid such anonymous collaborators in cash in notes. 
In dealingš w ith contacts in African countries he had made use of tape record- 
ings and had a secret microphone installed in the handle of his briefcase. He 
also said he had instructed senior staffin the Department to destroy documents 
no longer needed or which could be harmful to the State after a discussion 
with the then Prime Minister, B.J. Vorster. 

The Attorney-General questioned Rhoodie closely about the Hurwitz 
transactions, stressing the coincidence between the figures paid to Hurwitz 
and the amount paid by Rhoodie for the Plettenberg Bay flat. He also made 
great play of the fact that Abramson, Pegg and Jussen were overseas, while 
Betty Pack, Oscar Hurw itz and Charles More w ere all dead. (Advocate Kriegler, 
in his argument at the close of the trial, w as to use that argument in Rhoodie’s 
favour, saying that Rhoodie could hardly have known at the time thosc 
transactions were conducted, that these key witnesses, who could substantiate 
his accounts of the payments, would die.) 

Dr Connic Mulder then gave evidence, confirming Rhoodie’s explanations 
as to how the secret opcrations had been conducted and that Hurw itz had been 
an anonymous collaborator. 

But soon after Dr Mulder’s cross-examination by Judge Theron, the defencc 
team dropped a bombshell in the court after a lunch adjournment. . . Advocate 
Kriegler asked Judge Theron to recuse himself from the trial on the grounds 
that he had had a business and personal relationship with Oscar Hurwitz. 

Judge Theron toid the court that he did have shares in a block oi flats in which 
Hurwitz was an interested party and that Hurwilz’s linn had designed his 
home. ‘I knew the man but not as a friend. I le designed my house and wc had 
shares in the sante building. I did not know his linancial põsilion. My knowledge 
oi liim wcni no lint her than an\ oi hei Inisinessman iii the comnnmil v\ Iie said 


Judge Theron said Iie would give his decision on the application for his 
recusal the next day. 

At 10.00 a in. i Ih- lollow ing day, Judge Theron turned down the application 
and said his business assoi ialion with I Iurwitz went back 23 to 25 years and had 
no hearing on llie case in händ. His questions surrounding Hurwitz were 
questions which could have been put to any of the other anonymous colla¬ 
borators mentioned ai ihe trial. 1 Ie said that while at the Bar it was possible he 
may have, on oeeasion, represented Mr Hurwitz. If that was so, his memory 
had deserted hiiu. 

The trial continued, with the defence calling various witnesses, including 
Casper ‘Cas’ de V illiers, former director of the disbanded secret front organisa- 
tion, the Foreign Affairs Association, and Gert Wolmarans, chairman of 
another front organisation, the Committee for Fairness in Sport. 

On 1 October, after hearing five hours of argument by Kriegler, w ho asked 
for Rhoodie’s discharge on all the charges, Judge Theron said he would 
deliver judgement on 8 October. Rhoodie was taken back to Pretoria Central. 
So confident was he that he would be acquitted, Rhoodie sent a message to 
Rees that he would like two tiekets to the Coetzee/Tate fight scheduled for 
20 October. 

Less than 24 hours before the verdiet was passed. Kade Rhoodie flew into Jan 
Smuts Airport from France. And she was sitting grim-faeed in the paeked 
Palace of Justice the next morning when Judge Theron entered the court to 
deliver a mammoth 76-page judgment on her husband’s fate. Dr Rhoodie 
had, since his arrest on the Riviera, been in custody for 83 days. 

‘Unconvincing’ and ‘unaeeeptable’ were the key phrases Judge Theron used 
in the several hours that it took him to deal with the charges and Rhoodie’s 
explanations. Then he made his finding. Rhoodie was guilty on five of the 
seven charges. He was sentenced to a total of 12 years’ imprisonment, but 
would serve only six as the sentences would run concurrently. 

Rhoodie stood motionless in the dock, his faee expressionless. 

Judge Theron, who granted an immediate application for leave to appeal, 
was asked to grant bail pending the appeal. Rhoodie, said the defence, would 
surrender his passport, report to the police dailv at John Vorster Square and 
assist police who were stiil in the proeess of unravelling the affairs of the 
Department of Information. The judge said he would give his decision the 
following day. Rhoodie, after an emotional embraee with his wife, was again 
driven off to the eelis of Pretoria Central Prison, and Katie Rhoodie toid Rees: 
Tm shoeked—but I cannot show it. I had a feeling, my intuition, that Eschel 
would need my support. That’s why 1 came back. I’ll wait for Eschel for ten 
lifetimes.’ 

The following day Rhoodie was granted bail of R90000, subjeet to various 
conditions Ii was said by legal experis lo be possibly the highest since those 
graiile»! lo llie aeeused iii the jameson laul Rhoodie himscll was responsible 
loi proving K 30000 oi llie hail hoiul, u lule Dr ('.oiuiie Mulder and a Pretoria 
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physician friend of the convicted man, ‘Boet’ Kloppers, between them guar- 
anteed the balance. 

Rhoodie, reunited with his wife several hours later, disappeared from 
Pretoria to ‘enjoy a second honevmoon with Katie’ and spend his first weeks 
of freedom in a modest one-bedroom flat near Johannesburg. 

And so another chapter in Muldergate ended. 

Dr Connie Mulder threw himself into drumming up support for a political 
comeback. 

General Hendrik van den Bergh, who had sat listening intently to the 
Rhoodie trial for several days, returned to his dairv farm not far from Pretoria. 

Vorster retired to a modest maisonette in the ‘friendly city’ of Port Elizabeth. 

Myrtle ‘retired’ into the background again. 

Judge Anton Mostert resigned from the Supreme Court early in 1980- 
following a ‘crisis of conscience’. 

Rees moved back into the Rand Daily Mail newsroom, to work on the 
unsolved Smit murder case. 

And Eschel Rhoodie who always said he would rather Iive like a lion for a 
dav than like a mouse his whole life, now awaits his fate in the Bloemfontein 
Appeal Court. 

The lion had lived his day. 









